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PREFACE 


A LONG atid s^ewhat varied experience fn lang^aag* 
teaching Hhs convinced me that there are still, in spite 

the march of science, many people* who are capable 
of getting intellectual pleasure from word-history. I 
hope that to such people this little book, the amusement 
of occasional leisure, will not be unwelcome. It differs, 
I believe, from any other popular book on language in 
that it deals essentially with the origins of words, and 
makes no attempt to enforce a moral. My aim has 
been to select es^e<y^ly the unexpected in etymology, 
“things not generally known,” such as the fact that 
Tammany was an Indian chief, that assegai occurs in 
Chaucer, that jilt is identical with Juliet^ that brazil 
wood is not named from Brazil^ that to curry favour 
means to comb down a horse of a particular colour, and 
so*forth. The treatment is made as simple as possible, 
a bowing acquaintance with Latin and* French being 
all that i% assumed, though words from* many other 
]ang<uages are necessarily included. In the case of each 
word I have traced the history just so far back as it is 
likely to be of interest to the reader who is not a philo¬ 
logical specialist 

I have en(ieavoured to state each proposition in its 
simplest terms, without enumerating all the reserva¬ 
tions and indirect factors which belong to the history 
of almost every word 

The chaffter headings only Indicate in a general way 
the division of the subject matter, the arrangement of 
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which has been determined rather by the natural associa-* 
tion which exists between words. The quotations are, 
with few exceptions, drawn from my own reading. They 
come from very varied sources, but archaic words are 
exemplified, when possible, from authors lastly acces¬ 
sible, generally Shakespeare or Milton, or, for revived 
archaisms, Scott In illustrating obsolete meanings I 
have made much use of the earliest dictionaries' 
available. 

It seemed undesirable to load a small work of thfl 
kind with references. The writer on word 4 ore must of 
necessity build on what has already been done, happy if 
he can add a few*bricks to the edifice. But philologists 
will recognise that this book is not, in the etymological 
sense, a mere compilation,^ and that a considerable 
portion of the information it contains is here printed for 
the first time in a form accessible^to tljp general reader.^ 
Chapter VII., on Semantics, is, so far as I know, the 
first attempt at a simple treatment of a science which 
is now admitted to an equality with phonetics, and 
which to most people is much more interesting. 

Throughout I have used the New English Dictionaryy 
in the etymological part of which I have for some yeirs 
had a humble ^are, for purposes of verification. ‘With¬ 
out the materials furnished by the historical method of 
that great national work, which is now complete from 
A to R, this book would not have t^en attempted 
For words in S to Z, I have referred chiefly to 
Professor Skeat’s ElymologiceS Dictionary (4th cd. 
Oxford, 1910). * 

^ yor m list of these see p. zii. 

* Cotnfiilaito, “ piUage, polling, robbing ” (Cooper). 

> Among words on Irhich die reader will find either entirely new 
bfbrmation or a mo4ification of generally accepted views ^ aiimh, 

eauU, coehuy^ filon (a whitlow), fni, knirtl^ Aysfar, MsJ7yn(4f, 
mysttry (a craft), ana/, pakk^ pttrwtty $akt^ stntry, la/Ast, /ra/, etc. 
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It is not many years since what passed for etymology 
in this country was merely a congeries of wild guesses 
and manufactured anecdotes. The persistence with 
which these crop up in the daily paper and the class- 
roam must*be my excuse for “slaying the slain” in 
Chapter XIII. Some readers may regret the disap¬ 
pearance of tHhse fables, bht a little study will convince 
them that in the life of words, as in that of men, truth 
is stranger thadliction. 

Ernest Weekley. 

NOXTXNGUAM,ya»tf<V7 191a. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
, EDITION 

On its first publication this little book was very kindly 
treated by both reviewers and readers. The only 
criticism of any importance was directed against its 
conciseness. There seemed to be a consensus of 
expert opinion that, the book being intended for the 
non>si 5 ecialist, the compression was a little too severe, 
and likel)» sometimes to lead to misunderstanding. I 
have tried to remedy this defect in the present edition, 
both by givingf fuller explanations and by supplying 
further quotations in ^lustration of the less common 
words and u^ No absolutely new matter is intro¬ 
duced, but a number of fresh words have been 
added as examples of points already noticed. The 
general arrangement of the book remains unchanged, 
except that a few paragraphs have been shifted to 
what seemed more natural positions. 
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Friendly correspondents in all parts of the world,^ 
to many of whom 1 must apologise for my failure to 
answer their letters, have sent me^ information of 
interest and valu&. In some cases I have been aCble 
to make use of such information for this editk>n. 
Many readers have called my attention to local and 
American survivals of words and meaiffngs described 
as obsolete. This is a subject on whi€h a great deal 
could be written, but it lies^ outside ^he pkin of this 
book, which does not aspire to do more than furnish 
some instruction or entertainment ^ thpse who are 
interested in the curiosities of etymology. 

Ernest Weekley. 


PREFACE TO Tflfi ^THiRD 
EDITION 

It is just five years since this little book was first 
submitted to the toleration of word-lovers, a cl|ss 
much more numerous than the author had suspected. 
The second edition, revised and slightly enlarged, 
appeared in 1913. Since then the text hasionce more 
been subjected to a searching revision, and it is ht>ped 
that the book now contains no statement which is not 
in accord with common sense^and the present state 
of philological knowledge. Only thoje who have 
experience of such work know how easy it is to stray 
unconsciously from the exact truth in publishing the 
results of etymological research. Moreover, new light 
is constantly being thrown on old problems, and theories 
long triumphant have occasionally to yfeld to fresh 
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evidence. To take an example from this volume, the 
traditional derivation of trousers from French trousse 
is now shown by the New English^ Dictionary to be 
chronologically improbable. That great and cautious 
work unhe^tatingly describes hatchfmnt as a corruption 
of achievement^ but Professor Derocquigny, of Lille, 
has shown {Modem Language Review^ January 19x3) 
that this etyinology is “ preposterous,” hachement 
being a good old Frenctf word which in i6th century 
‘English was ignorantly, confused with achievement 
Apart from^thes® two etymologies,^ the only essential 
alterations have been made in the chapter on Surnames 
(p. 170), further research in medievsil records having 
convinced the author that most of what has been 
written about “ corrupted ” surnames is nonsense, and 
that no nickname is too fantastic to be genuine.^ Two 
slight contemplated alterations have not been carried 
out The adjective applied (p. 156) to a contemporary 
ruler seemed to need reconsideration, but the author was 
baffled by the embarras du choix, A word mentioned 
on p. 48 might gracefully have been omitted, but it is 
likely that the illustrious man alluded to would, if the 
pa!ge should ever accidentally meet his eye, only 
chuckle at the thought of time’s revenges. 

In the Interval since the last edition of the Romance 
of }^ords the greatest Romance of Deeds, in our story 
has been written in the blood of our noblest and best. 


* fn spite of the fact that the Neve English Dictionary now finds shark 
applied to the fish lome years before the first record of sharks a sharper, 
parasite, I adhere to my belief that the latter is the earlier sense. The new 
example quoted, from a Tudor broadside,*’ is more suggestive of a 
sailor's apt nickname than of zoological nomeoclature—’** There is no 
proper name for it that I knowe, but that sertayne men of Captayne 
Hankinses doth tall it a sharks'* (isfi9)> 

3 See the author's •Sirnsa/Mr (John Murray, 1916), especially pp. I77*83> 
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Only a sense of proportion withholds the author from 
dedicating this new edition to the glorious memory 
of his many old pupils dead on the iield of honour. 
Nothing in the modest success of the book has given 
him so much pleasure as the fact, to whicl! his corfe- 
spondence bears witness, that his little contribution 
to word-lore has helped to aftiuse the convalescence of 
more than one stricken fighting-man. 

k 

Ernest Weekley. 

NOTTlNOBAIf, March 1917. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 
EDITION 

In preparing a new edition of this little book, ten 
years after its first appearance, I have corrected a 
few slight inaccuracies which had been overlooked in 
earlier revisions, and modified or expanded some 
statements which were not quite consonant with flie 
present state ^f etymological knowledge. In* word- 
lore, as in other sciences, it is seldom sjife to lay 
down the law without a little conscientious *‘hedg;ing.” 
The only two considerable alterations have to do 
with the word snickersnee^ the history of which is now 
clearly traced, and the Bendigo, It is rather 

strange that no reader or reviewer ha# ever put me 
r%lht on the subject of this Nottingham worthy, for 
the facts are plainly stated in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, 

Ernest Weekley. 

Nottimohaii, 192a. 
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THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 


CHAPTER I 

OUR VOCABULARY 

The bulk of our literary lapguage.is Latin, and consists 
of words either borrowed directl^ or taken from 
“ learned ” French forms. The every-day vocabulary of 
the less educated js of Old English, commonly called 
Anglo-Saxon, orig^tit andTronfmesame source comes 
what we may call the machinery of the language, />., its 
inflexions, numerals, pronouns, prepositions, and con¬ 
junctions. Along with Anglo-Saxon, we find a con¬ 
siderable number of words from the related Norse 
languages, this element being naturally strongest iit The 
dialects.of the north and east of Englan(j. The third 
great element of our working vocabulary is furnished tjy 
Old Frenchf i.e,^ the language naturally developed from 
the spoken Latin of the Roman soldiers and colonists, 
generally caUed Vulgar Latin. To its composite char¬ 
acter English owes its unequalled richness in expression. 
For most ideas'we have three separate terms, or groups 
of terfns, which, often starting from the same metaphor, 
serve to express different shades of meaning. Thus a 
deed done with malice p repens e (an Old French com- 
'pound from Lat pensare^ to weigh), is deliberate oi 
pondered^ both Latin words which mean literally 
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OUR VOCABULARY 


"weighed”; but the four words convey four distinct 
shades of meaning. The Gk. sympathy is LaL com¬ 
passion^ rendered in English by fellow^eeling. 

Sometimes a native word has been completely sup¬ 
planted by a loan word, Anglo-Sax. hhe^ 2smy{cf. 
Gcr. Heer)^ gave way to Old Fr. {}t)ost (p. 158). This 
in its turn was replaced by*tfmy, Fr. which, like 

its Spanish doublet armada^ is really *a feminine past 
parti ciple with some word for host, ^and, etc. under¬ 
stood. Here has survived in Hereford^ harbour (p. 164^, 
harbinger (p. 90), etc,, and in the vyb h^rry {cf. Ger. 
verheeren^ to harry). Or a native word may persist in 
some special sense, e.g., weed^ a general term for garment 
in Shakespeare— 

"And there the snake throws her enamel’d skin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in ” 

{^Midsummer Nigkfs Qream^ ii. 2.) 

survives in " widow’s weeds" Chare^ a turn of work— 

"the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares.” 

{Antony and Cleopatra^ iv. 15.) 

has given us ckarwomany and persists as American 
chore — 

"Sharlee was . . . concluding the post-pnndiSL^ chores.” 

(H. S. Harrison, Queed, Ch. 17.) 

Sake^ cognate with Ger. Sache^ thing, <»u^, and origin¬ 
ally meaning a at 1^ . has been replaced by 

causCf except ihp^a^^ beginning with the preposition 
for. See also bead (p. 74). U nk(mf t^ uncombed, and 
un^tk^ unknown, are fossil remains of obsolete verb 
forms. 

In additiem to these main constituents of our 
language, we have borrowed words, sometimes in 

** I f . t ' " H 
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considerable numbers, sometimes singly and accident¬ 
ally, from almost ev^ tongue known to mankind, and 
every year sees new words added to^our vocabulary. 
The following, chapters deal especially with words 
borrowed frSm Old French and from the other 
Romance languages^ their origins and journeyings, 
§nd thejrariouf accidents that have befallen them in 
English. It is id such words as tb^e that the romance 
of language is^est exemplified, because we can usually 
tfbce their history from Latin to modern English, while 
the earlier histor)^ of Anglo-Saxon words is a matter 
for the philologist. 

Words borrowed directly from Latin or Greek lack 
this intermediate expcrieHce, though the study of their 
original meanings is full of surprises. This, however, 
is merely a question of opening a Latin or Greeks 
dictionary, if we have not time for the moment’s 
reflexion which woul 3 serve the same purpose. Thus, 
to take a dozen examples at abominate'^ is to 

turn shuddering from the evil omen^ a generous man is a 
man of "race” {genus\ an innuendo can be conveyed 
“by nodding,” to insull is to "jump on,” a legen d is 
sontething " to be read,” a manual is a " hand-hooVl' an 
ob^atim is essentially "binding,” to relent is to "go 
slow^* rival^ are people living by the Same "stream”® 
(n^«x), a salary is an allowance for " salt ” (^sal)^ a 
supercilious man, is fond of lifting his “ eyebrows ” 
ipuperciliuni)^ and a trivial matter is so commonplace 
that it can be picked up Xt the meeting of “ three ways ” 
{trivium). Dexterity implies skill with the “ right ” hand 
{,dexter\ while sinhter preserves the superstition of the 
ill-omened " left”'^ 

* AhomimAU ii'regularly ipelt aHrmxnabh in late Old French and 

Mid, English, at tSiough meaning ** inhuman," Lat. a man. 

* This etymplngy is doubted by some authorities. 
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It may be remarked here that the number o£, 
Latin words used in their unaltered form in every-day t 
English is larger than is generally realised. Besides 
such phrases as posjzfnortem, viva-voce^ or such 

abbreviations as am., ante^ftmtSTem^ D.v.*, Deo vohntey 
and L. s. d., for libce, solidi^ denarii^ we have, without 
including scientific terms,* many La^n nouns, e.g., 
cmimaly g^iuSy index^ odium^ omen^ ^remium^ radius, 
scintilla^ stimuluSy tribu nal, ^d adjectives, e.g., c oift pUxr 
luci f^r . miser, pauper, maximum, sittiar, and the uiT- 
grammatical bonus. The Lat veto, I forbid, has been 
worked hard of late. The stage has given us exit, he 
goes out, and the Universities exeat, let him go out, 
while law language containc a number of Latin verb 
forms, e.g., affidavit (late Latin), he has testified, caveat, 
let him beware, cognovit, he has recognised— 

'< You gave them a cognovit for the a||[iq^nt of Your costs after 
the trjal, I’m told." 

{Pickwick, Ch. 46.) 

due to the initial words of certain documents. Similarly 
ttem, also, is the first word in each paragraph of an 
inventory. With this we may compare the purviei^ of 
a statute, from the Old Fr. pourveu (pourvu), provided, 
with which ft used to begin. A tenet is what one 
“holds.” Fiat means “let it be done.” eWhen Mr 
Weller lamented— 

“Ob, Sammy, Sammy, vy womH there a alleybit” 

{Pickwick, Ch. 34.) 

it is safe to say that he was not consciously using the 
Latin adverb ^ibi, elsewhere, nor is the printer who puts 
in a viM. always aware that this is an old abbreviation 
for videlicet, videre licet, it is permissible to see. 
A nostrum Is “our* unfailing remedy, aitd tandem, at 
length, instead of side by side, is a university joke. 
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Sometimes we have of Latin words. 

A rebus ^ is a word or pErase repPSSenre 3 r"‘'l>y things.’* 
Requiem^ accusative of requies, rest, is^ the hrst word of 
the introit used in the mass for the dead— 

** Requiem aetemam dona eis, Domine,* 

while dir^e is dthe Latin imperative dirige^ from the 
antiphon in the same service— 

^^DirigSy Dorrflne meus, it conspectu tuo viam meam.” 

The spelling dirige was once common— 

"Also I bycfwethoto echo of the paryshe prystys beying at my 
dyryge and masse xiid.” 

(Will of John Perfay, of Bury St Edmunds, 1S09.) 

Query was formerly writteh quare^ seek, and pbzu^t is 
for plaudits^ clap your hands, the appeal of the^^oman 
actors to the audience at the conclusion of the play— 

" Nunc, sjfectatoit^Iovis summi causa dare plaudiu.^ 

(Plautus, Amphitruo^ 

Debenture is for debenture there are owing. Dominie is 
the Latin vocative domine^ formerly used by schoolboys 
in addressing their master, while pandy^ a stroke on the 
hai^d with a cane, is from pande pedmami hold out your 
hand Parse is the Lat pars^ occurring in the question 
Qua pars orationis ? What part of speedh { Omnibus^ 
for all, is atiative plural. Limbo is the ablative^Xat. 
limbuSf an edge, hem, in the phrase ** in limbo patrum,’* 
where limbus is libed for the abode of the Old Testament 
saints on the verge of Hades. It is already jocular in 
Shakespeare— 

" I have some of ’em in limbo patrum, and there they are like 
to dance these three days.” 

{Henry VIII^ v. 3.) 

* But Um tra^ comes to vs fiem French, In the l6th century such 
pussies were called riime d* Pkardu^ beeanse of their popularity In that 
protince, 

A3 
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Folio, quarto, etc., are ablatives, from the phrases in folios 
in quarto, etc., still used in French, Premises, earlier 
premisses, is a slightly disguised Lat prmmissas, the 
aforesaid, lit. sent before, used in deeds to avoid 
repeating the full description of a property. It is Ihus 
the same word as logical premisses, or assumptions. 
Quorum is from a legal forihula giving S list of persons 
“of whom” a certain number must be present. A 
teetotum is so called because *it has, or once had, on one 
of its sides, a T standing for totum, all It was als6 
called simply a totum. The other th^ee sides also bore 
letters to indicate what share, if any, of the stake they 
represented. Cotgrave has totum (toton), “a kind of 
game with a whirle-bone.” in spite of the interesting 
anecdote about the temperance orator with an 
impediment in his speech, it was probably teetotum 
that suggested teetotaller. 

We have ^Iso, a few words slight „.from Greek, 
e.jj., am^ysis, droikk j Mas, the world-sustaining demi¬ 
god whose picture used to decorate map-books, 
comma, dqjpnaj epitome, miasma, nausea, Gk. vavaria, lit 
sea-sickness, nectar, whence the fruit called a nectarine — 

“ Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yieldhd them, sidelong as they sat recline.” 

{paradise Lost^. 332.) 

pathc^Si python, pyx, synopsis, eta; but inost of our Greek 
words have passedtKrough French via Latin, or 
are nawly manufactured scieifftific terms, often most 
unscientifically constructed. 

i Gamut contains the Gk. gamma and the Latin 
conjunction ut, Guy d*Arezzo, who flourished In the 
nth century, is said to have introduced the method 
of indicating the notes by the letters a te g. For the 
note below a he used the Gk. gamma. To him is attri* 
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•buted also the series of monosyllables by which the 
notes are also indicated. They are supposed to be 
taken from a Latin hymn to St John— 

Ut queant laxis monare fibris 
MtTZ. gestorum/amuli tuorum 
Solve polluti lahii reatum 
* 5 ancte /ohanfles. 

Do is sometime substituted for ut in French, and 
always in modern English. 

In considering the Old French element in English, 
one has to bear In mind a few elementary pbilological 
facts. Nearly all French nouns and adjectives are 
derived from the accusative. I give, for simplicity, 
the nominative, adding * the stem in the case of 
imparisyllabic words. Th^ foundation of French is 
Vulgar Latin, which differs considerably from that 
we study at schc^ I only give Vulgar Latin forms 
where it cannot be avxoded. Futr instance, in dealing 
with culyerin (p. 38), I connect Fr. cou^^yre, adder, 
with Lat. coiai^firy^ snake. Every Romance 
knows that it muSt xgpresent Vulgar ; but 

this form, which, being conjecturalTlTTnarked with an 
asterisk, had better be forgotten by the general 
reader.* 

Our mpdem English words often preserve a French 
form which no longer exists, or they are taken from 
dialects, especially those of Normandy and Picardy, 
which differ greatly fjom that of Paris. The word 
caudle illustrates both these points. It is the same 
word as modern Fr. chaudeaUy *'a caudle; or, war me 
broth ” (Cotgravc), but it preserves the Old French ^ ~el 
for ~eau^ and the Picard c^ for ch-. An uncomfortable 
bridle which used to be employed to silence scolds was 

> For itm{>liclt7 the ierm Old French it used here to indude all words 
not in modem nae* Where a modern form exists it it given in parenthetet. 
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called the branks. It is a Scottish word, originallyf' 
applied to a bridle improvised from a halter with a 
wooden ** cheek ” each side to prevent it from slipping— 

And then its 8hank\ 

They were as thin, as sharp and sma* 

As cheeks o’ branks.” 

(Burks, Dtat^and Doctor Hornbook^ vii. 4.) 

These cheeks correspond to tl)e two paiallel levers called 
the ** branches of a bridle, and bra»b is the Normarv 
branque, branch. All the meanings of patch answer to 
those of Fr. ptice. It comes from *^he "Old French 
dialect form pecki^ as match comes from nUche, and 
cratch^ a manger, from crbche, of German origin, and 
ultimately the same word 'as crib. Cratch is now 
replaced, except in dialect, by manger^ Fr. mangeoire^ 
from manger^ to eat, but it was the regular word in 
Mid. English— 

Sche childide her firstebom sone, and wlappide him in clothis, 
and puttide in a craecfu.** 

(Wyclif, Lukcj ii. 7.) 

Pew is from Old "Bupuy^ a stage, eminence, ljsX.podiumt 
survives in Puy de Dbrne^ the mountain *in 
Auvergne on which Pascal made his experiments with 
the barometer. Dupuy is a common family^ name in 
France, but the Depews of the West Indies have kept 
the older pronunciatioa « 

Many Old wo rds which liv^ on in E ngland 

are ^s^i^e in France, fs Old Fr^oEsg^TKnl 

CireoG^Q£I)^%^lM htHfiEeu (idiT^lleri^ dimed 
from Lat dies $mU^ evil days. This, says Trench, 
**is exacdy one of those plausible etymologies which 
one learns after a while to reject with contempt” But 
Minsheu is substantially right, if we suBstltute Old 
Fr. du mcd, whidi Is found i» early as lasA Old Fr. 
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«/i, a day, also survives in the names of the days of the 
week, lundiy etc In remainder and remnant we have the 
infinitive and present participle of an ob^lete Old French 
verb derived from Lat remanin. Manor and power are 
als(f Old French infinitives, the first now only used 
as a noun {manoir\ the second represented by pouvoir. 
Misnomer is th<?Anglo-Freftch Infinitive, “to misname.*’ 

In some cases we have preserved meanings now 
obsolete in French^ Tru mp^^ in cards, is ¥t. tnomphif 
“the card game called ruffe, or trump; also, the rufie, 
or trump at# it ” i(Cotgrave), but the modern French 
word for trump is atout^ to all. Rappee is for obsolete 
Fr. (tabac) pulverised, rasped. F r. talon^ heel, 

from Vulgar Lat * talo, taion-y for taluSy was applied by 
falconers to the h^ cTaw of tfie Lawk. This meaning, 
obsolete in French, has persisted in English. The mizen 
mast is the rearmost^of three, but the Fr. mdt de misaine 
is the fore-mast, and both come from Ital mezzanay 
middle, “also the poop or mizensail^ in a ship” 
(Torriano). 

As in the case of Latin, we have some i nfiect od French 
forms in English. Lampoon is from the archaic Fir. 
iartpony “a drunken song” (Miige, French Dict.y 1688). 
This is* coined from the imperative lampons, let us 
drink, regularly used as a refrain in seditious and 
satirical songs. For the formation we may compare 

* The name was tSus applied to a sail before it was given to a maat. 
Although the Itahan word mean| “ middle,'* it is perhapi,ia this particular 
senie, a popular corruption of an Arat^ word of quite different metning. 
The ditcuBsion of so difficult a problem if rather out of place in a book 
intended for the general reader, but I cannot refrain from giving a moat 
intereating note whidt I owe to Mr W. B. Whall, Maater Mariner, the 
authm- of SkzkispMr/e Sta Terms Ex/taitud-—** The tail was (until c. 1780) 
lateen, trianipllsr, like the sail of a galley. The Saracens, or Moors, 
were the great sailors of the Mediterranean, and mixm comes from 
ArsK, miutky balwoe. The mum is, even new, a sail that' balances,* and 
the reef in a ndaea if mill called the * balance * recL'* 
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American vamose^ to skedaddle, from Span, vantos^ lelr 
us go. The military is the French imperative 

rHfeillez^ wake up, but mtne French*army it is called 
the diane. The gist of a matter is the point in which 
its importance really “ lies.” Ci~gtt^iox O^d ^x,ci^gist^ 
Lat. jaceL here lies, is seen on old tombstones. Tennis, 
says Minsheu, is so called Trom Yx.Jewz^ hold, which 
word the Frenchmen, the onely tennis-players, use to 
speake when they strike the T)alL” This etymology, for 
a long time regarded as a wild guess, has been shewA 
by recent research to be most probably correct. The 
game is of French origin, and it was played by 
French knights in Italy a century before we find it 
alluded to by Gower (c. 1400). Erasmus tells us that 
the server called out accipe^ to which his opponent 
replied mitten and as French, and not Latin, was 
certainly the language of the e^^est tennis-players, 
we may infer that the spectators named the game 
from the foreign word with which each service began. 
In French the game is called paume^ palm of the hand; 
cf.*]^wi,'ars6 a slang name for the fiand. The archaic 
assail — 

And the holy man he assoiPd us, and sadly we sail’d away.” 

(Tennyson, Voyage of Maelduncy xl. 12.) 

is the present subjunctive of the Old Fr. asoldre 
{absoudre)y to absolve, used in the st^eotyped phrase 
Dietis VOS asoiU^ may God absolve you. 

A linguistic invasion such as that of English by Old 
French is almost unparalleled. We have instances of 
the expulsion of one tongue another, of the 
Celtic dialects of Gaul by Latin and of those of Britain 
by Anglo-Saxon. But a real blending of two languages 
can only occur wli^ a large section of tBe population 
is bilingual for centuriea This, as we know, was the 
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jthrough inevitable intercourse, was transplanted to 
Engllridln 1 ^; ft'devSr^d further on its own 
lines into An glckNorma n. and then, mixed with other 
French dialects, for nSall the invaders were Normans, 
and political events brought various French provinces 
into relation with England,* it produced Anglo-Fr ench, 
a somewhat barbarous tongue which was"TEir*official 
language jill, and ^ith which our le gal jargo n 
fs saturated.” We 6nd in Anglo - French many words 
which are unsecorded in continental Old French, among 
them one which we like to think of as essentially 
English, viz., dueti^ duty, an abstract formed from the 
past participle of Fr. This verb has also given 

us endeavour^ due to the phrase se mettre tn devoir — 


Je me suis tndebvoir'a\\'& pour moderer sa cbolere tyrannicque.’* ^ 

{Rabelais^ i. 29.) 


No dictionary can keep up with the growth of a 
language. The New English Dictionary had done the 
letter C before the dnematograpk arrived, but got it 
in under K. Words of this kind are manufactured in 
such numbers that the lexicographer is inclined to wait 
and see*whether they will catch on. In such cases it is 
hard to pr(y}hesy. The population of this country may 
be divided into those people who have been operated 
for appendicitis ^nd those who are going to b& Yet 
this word was considered too rare and obscure for in¬ 
sertion in the hrst volume of the New English Dictionary 
(1888), the greatest word-book that has ever been pro- 
jected. Sabj^la ge looks, unfortunately, as if it had come 
to stay. It is a derivative of sahoter, to scamp work, 
from a wooden shoe, used contemptuously dl an 

i •«! lunw id to modenlo bit tynunical dioler** (Urqubart’i 

l^nnsbtioa 
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inferior article. The great French dictionaries do nof 
know it in its latest sense of malicious damage done 
^ sihrUcers, anc^ the Niw Ef^Rsh •Dictionary, which 
^fshed Sa- in the year 1912, just missed i|. Hooligan 
is not recorded by the New English DkHonary, The 
original Hooligans were a spirited Irish family of that 
name whose proceedings enlivened th^ drab monotony 
of life in Southwark towards the end of the 19th century. 
The word is younger than Ihe Australian larnkin, of 
doubtful origin (see p. 190), but older than Fr. apache. 
The adoption of the Red Indian name ^Apache for a 
modern Parisian bravo is a curious parallel to the l8th> 
century use of Mohock (Mohawk) for an aristocratic 
London ruffler. • 

Heckle is first recorded in its political sense for 1880. 
The New English Dictionary quotes it from Punch in con¬ 
nection with the Fourth Party. In Scottish, however, it 
is old in this sense, so that it is an example of a dialect 
word that has risen late in life. Its southern form hatchell 
is common in Mid. English in its proper sense of 
teasing ” hemp or flax, and the metaphor is exactly 
the same. TeasCj^ earlier loose, means to pluck or pull 
to pieces, heSc me name teasel for the thistle used*by 
wool-carders. The older form is seen in the derivative 
tousle, the family name Toser, and the (jpg’s name 
Towser, Feskkptt a common Scottish word, was hardly 
literaiy English before Carlyle. It is now quite familiar— 

** ThrilUeiS, ekktXteaffiekUssl* 

. (Mr JLloud Gioftoi^ ist Nov. 1911.) 


There is a eertain appropriateness in the &ct that 
almost the first writer to use it was James I. It Is fo r 
1 never heard of a week^tted till I pa$ a visit 
m^incBshlre in 1883. It has long since*invaded the 
whok island. An old gutter has a modem soand^ but 
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•it is the medieval guiser^ guisardy mummer, which has 
persisted in dialect and re-entered the language. 

The fortunes a word are sometimes determined , 
by accident p. 145) was popularised by 

Scolf^ Iv^o Ibund it in old ballad literature. Grails 
the holy dish at the Last Supper, would be much less 
familiar but fo^ Tennyson.* from a Provencal 

word meaning sorcerer, dates from Audran^s operetta 
La Mascotte (i8%o). ftn£o first appears in conjurors’ 
jargon dr the r/th century. It has been conjectured 
to represent tBas^ue jinko^ God, picked up by sailora 
If this is the case, it is probably the only pure Basque 
word in English. The Ingoldsby derivation from St 
Gengulphus— • 

“Sometimes styled *The Living Jingo' from the great 
tenaciousness of vitality exhibited by his severed members,” 

is of course “a jok«v^ In 1878, when war with Russia 
seemed imminent, a music-hall singer, the Great 
Macdermott, delighted large audiences with— 

“ We don't want to fight, but, by Jingo^ if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the 

• money toa” 

Hence the name jingo applied to that ultra-patriotic 
section of the population which, in war-time, attends to 
the shouting.^ Fr. chauvin^ a jingo, is the name of 
a real Napoleon!^ veteran introduced into Scribe’s play 
Le Soldat Laboureur, Barracking is known to us only 
thr ough the visits of Ei 3 lisi& cricket tea ms t o Australia . 
It is said to come f rom a nativ fiuAnstraltag,word 
meaning derision.,^ The American caucus was first 
applied (1878) by Lord Beaconsfield to the Birming¬ 
ham Six Hundred. Jn 18th-century American it means 

The eretfit of first using the word In the ptrfitical senie it daimed both 
for George Jacob Holyoake and Profettor Minto. 
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m^ing orjdiscujsiga^. It is probably connecte d with ^ 
Nprth Atnerican Indian (Algonkin) word meaning coun- 
^sellot, jin etymojogy supported by that of pow~w<tw^ a 
palaver or confab, which is the Algonkin for a medicine¬ 
man. With these words may be mentioned Tamn^m, 
now U9cd of a co^rrupt polj tJ cal Jjpdy, but, in the i8th 
century, of a society namdd after the* tutelar saint of 
Pennsylvania. The original Tammany waa an Indian 
chief with whom William ?enn negotiated for grants 
of land about the end of the 17th century. Littoral 
first became familiar in connectiono with Italy’s ill- 
starred Abyssinian adventure, and hinUrland marked 
the appearance of Germany as a colonial power— 

*“Let U8 glance a moment,* ^id Mr Queed, *at Man, as we 
see him first emerging from the dark hinterlands of history.'** 

(H. S. Harrison, Queed ^ Ch. 17.) 

Sometimes the b lunder ^of K^iter has 

enriched the language. Scott’s bartisan — 

** Its varying circle did combine 
Bulwark, and bartisan^ and line 
And bastion, tower... ** (Marmion^ vi. 2.) 

is a mistake for bratHcing^ timber-work, a word of 
obscure origin of which several corruptions ase found 
in early Scottish. It is father a favourite with writers of 
** sword and feather ” novels. Other sham antiques are 
slug-hom^ Chatterton's absurd perver^on of the Gaelic 
slogan^ war-cry, copied by Browning—^ 

i • 

** Dauntless the slug-^om to my lips i set, 

And blew ^Chiide Roland to the Dark Tower came.*** 

and ScotPs ex traordinary misuse of warism ^ security, a 
doublcfoT^fi^jois, as thougn it meanF'^^SJar sound **— 

*Or straight they sound their warison,*' 

And storm and spoil-tby gardson.** (£t^^ iw. sr.) 
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iBcott also gave currency to ni dd^nsr , a cowa rd-^ 

*' Faithless, manswom,* and niddering? 

• {Ivankoe^ Ch, 42.) 

whi^ has b%en copied by Lytton and Kingsley, and 
elaborated into ^nidderlmg^ b y Mr Crockett It is a 
misprint in an oarly cdition*of William of Malmesbury 
for nidtnz or nit/ung^ cognate with Ger. Niid^ envy. 
This word, says Qamden, is*mightier than Abracadabra} 
since— 

“It hath lenied ajimies and subdued rebellious enemies. For 
when there was a dangerous rebellion against King William Rufus, 
and Rochester Castle, then the most important and strongest fort 
of this realm, was stoutly kept against him, after that he had but 
proclaimed that his subjects should repair thither to his camp, upon 
no other penalty, but that whosoever should refuse to come should 
be reputed a Hidings they swarmed to him immediately from all 
sides in such nunibers that he had in a few days an infinite army, 
and the rebels therewith were so terrified that they forthwith 
yielded.” {Remcam concerning Britain.) 

Derting^do is used several times by Spender, who 
explains it as manhood and chevalrie.’* It is due 
to his misunderstanding of a passage in Lidgate, in 
whidh it is an imitation of Chaucer, complicated by a 
misprint Scott took it from Spenser— 

St 

“ * Singular' he again muttered to himseli^ * if there be two who 
can do a deed of such derring-do,^ ” {Ivanhoe^ Ch. 29.) 

and from him it passed to Bulwer Lytton and later 
writers. • 


^ From Aoglo-Stt. mSo, deceit, cognate with the first syllable of Ger. 
MtuuU, perjtuy. 

* Thia wotd, whkh lodci like an unsuecewful palindrome, belongs to 
^ langoai^ of medieinl magic. It seems to be artificially elaborated from 
a word of Pernan origin used by a sect of Greek gnostics. Its 
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Such words as these, the illegitimate offspring oP 
genius, are to be distinguished from the “ gh ost»word s ** 
w hich di mly h aunt the xiictionarie^ withoufS^^'IHaving 
lived (see p. 201). Speaking generally, we may say that 

The names inveSited 
for commercial purposes are not exceptions to this law. 
Bovril is compounded of Lat bos, ok, and vril} the 
mysterious power which plays so important a part in 
Lytton's Coming Race, while ''Tono-Bungay suggests tonic. 
The only exception to this is gas, the arbitrary coinage 
of the Belgian chemist Van Heli^iontpin the 17th 
century. But even this is hardly a new creation, 
because we have Van Helmont’s own statement that 
the word chaos was vaguely present to his mind. 
Chortle has, however, secured a limited currency, and is 
admitted by the New English Dictionary — 

** O frabjous day ! Calloohd^ callay 1 
He chortled in his joy.” 

{Through the Looking-Glass.) 

and, though an accurate account of the boojum is lacking, 
most people know it to be a dangerous variety of snark. 

* In coining vrU Lytton probably had in mind Lat. vU, virtSy p6wer, 
or the adjectire vtriku 
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In assigning^ to a word a foreign origin, it is necessary 
to show how contact between the two laneua^es has 
taken pla ce, or tfie particular reasons which have 
brought ali^ut the borrowing. A Chinese word cannot 
suddenl)r make its appearance in Anglo-Saxon, though 
it may quite well do so in modern English. No 
nautical terms have* reached us from the coast of 
Bohemia ( Wintef*s Tale^ iii. 3), nor is the vocabulary of 
the wine trade enriched by Icelandic words. Although 

we haye.wqr^lirftiiU!jUl!e 

dfrffrt hnfrnwinpr^ fynm of them have bctil Small 

Thennaioritv of Hierh German ~^fds "fh Engll^hav^ 
passedT flirQugK Qlc LErench. an^ we have taken little 
from modem German. On the other tjand, commerce 
intro<iuced a great man y ymrds Jtqm the Qld^ faiw 
German dialec^s^SS^^ Baltia*^“l 

Tfie TSutch ^^^eme nt in English supplies a useftd 
object lesson on the wa^^ in which the borrowing of 
words naturally takes place. 4 ^ a g reat navaLpower. 
the Dutch have contributed to our nautical vocabulary^ 
aTtiumber bf worSI^many of which are easify recognised 
as near relations; such are bpom (beam), shippe r 

^ Tkii iodiidei %leoudi, ^ken in a large part ol Bel^uai ai^ in the 
North E|»t of Pranct. 
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(shipper), grfrA (over leap), the name given to a decb 
which ** over-runs ” the ship’s hold. Yackt^ properly a 
** hunting ” shi p^. is cognate with Ger. hunting, but 
hi^ no English kin. Hexham has jaght^ “ zee-roovers 
schip, pinace, or pirats ship.” ^ The mbdern Dutch 
spelling is jackt. We should expect to find art term^ 
from the country of Hobtitema, Rubetis, VanJyke, etc. 
See eMe/ C o. 39), eick (p. 133), lay-figure (p. i 66 \ sketch 
(p. 22). Landscape^ earlier kmdskip, has the suifix which 
in English would be •ship. In the i6th century Camden 
speaks of ”a landskip^ as they c|ill it.” The Low 
Countries were for two centuries the cock-pit of fiiirope, 
andTmany military terms were brought back to England 
by Dugald Dalgetty and •the armies which “swore 
terribly in Flanders.” Such are sashier{p. i$ 7 )y/oriam 
hope (p. 129), tattoo (p. 162). Other interesting military 
words are ledger (lair), recently re-in^roduced from 
South Africa'iT taager^ Vind The latter word, 

formerly pronounced to rime with coughs is from Du. 
veriqf {for leave); (f. archaic Ger. Veriauh, now replaced 
by Urlauh. Knapsack} a food sack, comes from colloquial 
Du. knaPt food, or what the Notts colliers call snap. 
We alk> find it called a snapsack. Both knap v^dPsnap 

contain the idea of “crunching"— 

^ * 

“ I would she (Report) were as lying a gossip in that as ever 
knapped ginger." {Merchant of Vemee, iit. 1.) 

^ster (roaster) is the Dutch for gridiron, the allusion 
being to the parallel lioM qf' the list or plan j for a 
somewhat similar metaphor c£ cancel (p. 88). The 
pleasant fiction that— 

“The children of Holland take pleasure in making 
What the dtUdren of England take pleasure in breaking," 

confirms the derivation of toy from Du. tnig", implement,* 

* S f a mrteeA f oai^Mck, cone* through French from Genhaa. 
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fh!ng) stuff, etc., a word, like its German cognate 
Z€ug^ with an infinity of meanings. We now limit toy 
to the special Shnse represented b>( Du. spoel-tuig^ 
play-thing. ^ 

Our voc abular y dealing with war and fo rJdficaiiplLia 
chiefly French, but most of the French ter ms co m^ from 
Ttili^ Addison wrote an article in No. 165 of the 
Spectator ridiculipg the I^enchified character of the 
military language of his time, and, in the i6th century, 
Henri Estienne, patriot, printer, and philologist, 
lamented that future historians would believe, from the 
vocabulary employed, that France had learnt the art of 
war from It a dy. ^ a matter of fact she did. The 
earliest writers on the ndw tactics neceisitafcd by 
villainous saltpetre were Italians trained in condottiere 
warfare. They were followed by the great French 
theorists and engineers of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
who naturally adopted a large number of Italian terms 
which thus passed later into English. 

A considerabl e number -Of-.Spaaish_.aM 
words have reached u s in a very ro undabou t way. tsee 
pp. 23-7). This is not surprising when we consider how 
in tlie 15th and 16th centuries the world was dotted with 
settlements due to the Portuguese and Spanish adven¬ 
turers who had a hundred years’ start of our own. 

?ngHsh or 

French. In eachi country the result of conquest was, 
from the point of view cjf language, complete. A fe w 
words from the Celtic languages have percolated into 
English in compara tively recent time^but many terms 
which we associate with ihe ^ctur^ue Highlanders 
are hot Gaelic at all^ Tartan co mes through French 
from ihe Tartars p. : kilt is a Scandinavian 

* T' ^ ' ” ... 

* Thit oIm to tome of die dan namet, tonof the 

panon, ion of the abbot 
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verb, “to tuc k up/* and dirk^ of unknown origin, first 
appears aSout i%o. For trews see p. 117. 

A very interesting part of our vocabulary, the 

the 17th 

‘ gnd j[8th wnturie§^dincUl4^^ from most 

European langua ges, together with a large Romany 
' element The early dictiodkry makers*|>aid great atten¬ 
tion to this aspect of the language^ Elisha Coles, who 
published a fairly complete ^English dictionary in 1676, 
says in his preface, ** ’Tis no disparagement to understand 
the canting terms: it may chance to save your throat from 
being cut, or (at least), your pocket from being pick’d.*’ 
Words oft en go long journi^a Boss is^ in Eng lish 
a comparatively modern AmericanisfflT^Sut, like many 
"“American wr'ds/ i t Eel^ g^or^e langu age of the D utch 
se ttler s w ho fo unded Ncwlimsterdam ( New Yor^l ft 
is Du . master, which has dmsjrossed Jdie Atl^tic 
twice on its way from HSlTahd to England. A number 
ofputch words have b ecome familia r to us in recent years 
in cohsequencejof the^uS^African war. One of ^em, 
*cute. seems to have been deimitely adopted. It is 
cognate with Ger. s^kUm^hzd^ and Eng. sUf/tf slender, 
and the latter word mb for centuries been used in* the 
Eastern counties in the very sense in which it has now 
been re-introduced. 

is a much travelled word It comes to us 
from Fr. ^ficet^ while the Shakespearean 

**Feed him wid afirieeeJiff and dewbenkf." 

{ifidsummer Breem^ iil i.) 

represents the Spanish or Portuguese 4atm, Ger. 
Aiprtkose comes, via Dutch, from the 'Flench phiraL 

*■ t 

f > Ify own coaviedon ii duU it li id«nU«tl with pan* dM, afi&rl, a 
todb S9t DiaHek (p, AaimploaeataMdfwdpeaiagaBeaetti’iBay . 
wttt IttTt beea amedI&jdki* way. Da. tfaudm **• |dek* 

lodt» 4 fTMt kaifo, or a dagfer ** (S«wd, 
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The word was adopted into the Romance languages 
from Arab, al-barquq^ where al is the definite article 
{cf. examples on ji. 115), while •comes, through 

medieval Gi^ek, from Vulgar Lat. pracoquum^ for 
pmcSx^ early-ripe. Thus the word first crossed the 
Adriatic, passed on to Asia Minor or the North coast 
of Africa, and then travelling along the Mediterranean 
re-entered Southern Europe^ 

Many other Arabic trade words have a similar history. 
^M^comes to us, ffir oiigh French, from I t alian caratOy 
^s^rB.{ght oif de^^ called a cardci ” (Flofio}.‘"“"Tlre* 
Italian word is fro m Arabic, but the Arabic form IT a 
corruptio n of G k. Kepariovy fruit of the locust tr^, lit little 
horn, afso used of a small wfeight. The verb 
Sw used^nly of confusing or falsifying,* meant ,pngin- 
to sort or^sift*. especially spices— 

^'‘Garblerol spices,is an officer of great antiquity in the city of 
London, who may enter into any shop, warehouse, etc., to view 
and search drugs, spices, etc., and to garble the same and make 
them clean." (Cowel's Interpreter^^ 

It repijeaents. Spsin. garbellary from garbelloy a sieve. 
This^ppn^s_fixii^^ sigxe. borro wed 

from L at cribellum, diminutive of cribrum. Quintal. 
an old word fmTu mdred-weightf lookj as if it had 
something to do with five. JFV^nd Span._£«f«/iij/ are 

*s Lat. (enl 

ten arium (whenc^irectly Ger, ZentneVy hundred-weight). 
ThelFrench word passed ^nto Dutch, and gave, with a 
diminutive ending, kindehijHy now replaced by kinnetjey 
a firkin.* We have adopted it as kilderkiny but have. 

‘ **It was a wholly garbled fersios Of what never took place*' (Mr 
Biirdl, in the House, 36 tb Oct. 1911). The hull appears to be a laudable 
eonoessioD to Ir^^ational feding. 

* Ponnerly /^rSeimy a decivative of Du. vurdty fourth; cf, farUtmgy a 
ihtla iosnh. 

B 3 
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doubled its capacity. With these examples of words 
that have passed trough Arabic may be mentioned 
j^^ww«2^not a«very old word in Efurope, from Arab. 
tilsam ^ magic picture, ultimately from fik. reXeiVj to 
initiate Irlto mysteries, lit. to accomplish, aijS iffendi, a 

GI 9 au^ei^g, m^ terTWtgn^^ 

Lat. authentic. 

... mt «»-■ 

Hussar seems to be ^ lat e ^ Latin word which 
jaasseSTmf^Greew and then ente red Central Europe 
v^.the.Balka^. It comcaJinta 16th-century German 
Trom "Hungar. huszar^ freej^pter. • This is from a 
Serbian word which means also pirate. It represents 
medieval Gk. Kovpvapmt a transliteration of Lat 

cursariuJb from currere, to run, which occurs also 
with the sense of pirate in medieval Latin. Hussar 
is thus a doubl et of corsair . The immediate source 

of Ts~ 15 il schets^ “^augbjt .of'any picture” 

(Hexham), from Ital sck^zo. “an ingrosement or 
first rougjh draught nf anything” (Florio), whence also 
Fr._ and Ger. Skizze, The_ .Word 

represents Grec g^at Mhediun^ an extempore effort 

^ssdssfn and slave are of historic interest 

though not very old in English, dates from 
the Crusades. Its oldest European form is Ital. 
Msassino. and it was adopted into French in the 
i6th century. Henri Estienne, whose fiery patriotism 
^entered even into f^ilological questions, reproaches his 
countrymen for using foreign terms. They should 
only adopt, he says, Italian words whidi express 
Italian qualities hitherto unknown to the French, such 
as assassin^ diarlatan^poltrm / Assassin is resdly a plural, 
from the kadu^chin ^ of the Aasckiskt who 
gMCUted & aiwpuof 
It wa s one of lihese 

U A cn^ The first slam were^ptive Slav&^n^^ ^Wt 
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lind the word in most of the European languages. 
The fact that none of the Western tribes of the race 
caileJ themselve? Slavs ISTlSlavonums shows fKal 
the CQ.«ld.aotxiaye. €nterea Europe ©w Germany, 
, where the Slaya .were ipaHed Wends. It must have 
come from the-Byzantine cgpire tfia Italy. 

Some Spanish words have sdso d^lttte to us by the 
indirect route. The cocoa which is grateful ancT com¬ 
forting was fo rmefiyj pelt cacao^ as in French and 
German. It is a M^icarT^^^'The cocoa of cocoa-nut 
is for rzw.H^S^flTsh baby-word for im ugly face or 
bogie^nian. T& blacfe^marfcs at one end of thie nut 
give. Ur especiaUy hef^^ of the fibrous 

husk, some resemblance to* a ferocious face. Stevens 
(1706) explains coco as ** the word us’d to fright children; 
as we say the Bulbeggar.” 

Mustang seems to represent two words, mestengo 
ymostrenco^ **a straier ” (Percyvall). The first appears 
to be connected with mesta^ ”a monthly fair among 
herdsmen; also, the laws to be observed by all that 
keep or deal in cattle" (Stevens), and the second with 
mosigar^ to show, the finder being expected to advertise 
a stray* The original mustangs were of course 
descended from the strayed horses of the Spanish 
conquistadors. Ranch , Span, a* row (of huts), is 

a doublet of mn) ^it(^ ¥t 7 T mz* Old Fr. rr^JDld 
High Ger. krinsr^n rin^ Thus what is now usually 
straight was once circular, the ground idea of dxrange- 
ment surviving. Another doublet is Fr. harangue^ due 
to the French inability to pronounce hr- (see p. 55), a 
speech delivered in the ring. Cf. also ItaL artngo^ " a 
riding or carreering place, a liste for horses, or feates 
.of armes: 4 declamation, an oration, a noise, a common 
loud speecli^(Florio), in which the " ring " idea Is also 
prominent 
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Other “cow-boy" words of Spanish origin are the 
less familiar girth of a horse, Span, dncka, from 
cinpi la, ^6 used metaphorically^ A / ^ 

“The state of the elements enabled Mother Itature ‘to^get a 
cinch* on an honourable aestheticism.* (Snaith, Mrs Fitz^ Ch. i.) 

and the formidable riding^whip calleB a quirt, Span. 
cuerda, cord— 

“ Whooping and swearing as they plied the quirV* 

(Masefield, Rosas^ 

We have the same transference of tneaifing in Span. 
reata, a tethering rope, from the verb reatar, to bind 
together, Lat. re-aptare. Combined with the definite 
article {la reata) it has given lariat, a familiar word in 
literature of the Buffalo Bill character. Lasso, Span. 
lazo, Lat. laqueus, snare, is a d.oublet of Eng. lace. 

When, in the Song of Hiawatha — 

“ Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Smoked the calumet, the Peace-pipe, 

As a signal to the nations,” 

he was using an implement with a French name. 
Ccj^mep is an Old Norman word for chalumeau, reed, 
pi^, a diminutive from Lat calamus. It was naturally 
applied by early French voyS^gers to the “long reed 
for a pipe-stem." Eng. shawm is the same word 
without the diminutive ending. Another Old French 
word, once common in English, but now found only 
in dialect, is f^on, a whitlow. It is used . more than 
once by Mr Hardy-- 

“I*ve been ^siting to Bath because I had a feUm on my 
thumb.** [Far J^om the Madding Cnmd, Ch. 33.} 

Tys Is still an^veiy*day wmd in Canafth and. the 
United States. It is a metaphorical use of fedm^ a felt 

* a 
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villain. A whitlow was called in Latin furuncuius, a 
little theefe; a sore in the bodie called a 
(Cooper), whence Fr. furoncle^ or fronde^ “ the hot and 
hard bumpe^or swelling, tearmed, a ” (Cotgrave). 
Another Latin name for it was tagax^ “a felon on a 
man’s finger” JCooper), lit thievish. One of its 
Spanish names is padrastro^ lit step-father. I am told 
that an ” agnail ” was formerly called a “ step-mother ” 
in Yorkshire. This is a good example of the semantic 
method in etymology (see pp. 99-104). 

Some of tne alSove instances show how near to home 
we can often track a word which at first sight appears 
to belong to another continent This is still more 
strikingly exemplified in the case of Portuguese words, 
which have an almost uncanny way of pretending to 
be African or Indian. Some readers will, I think, be 
surprised to hear that assegai occurs in Chaucer, though 
in a form not easily recognisable. It is a^ Berber word 
which passed through Spanish and Portuguese into 
French and English. We find Fr. archegaie in the 
f4thcentury, azagaie in Rabelais,^nd themi^ern form 
^a^f^!rlir"Cotgrave’ who describes it as^'^a fa'shloh'of 


slender' "rbrigr and long-headed pike*, used by the 
Moorish horsemen,” In Mid. Engli ^ tarchegate was 
corrupt ed 6y folk-etymology (see p. 115) >uto 
lSufmgay^ the form used by Chaucer— 




** He worth uj}on his stede gray, 

And in his bond a launcegay^ 

A long swerd by his syde.” 

{Sir ThopetSt 1 . 40.) 


The use of this weapon was prohibited by statute in 
. 1406, hence,the early disappearance of the word. 

Anothe^Zulu” word which has travelled a long 
This is a contracted putch.|arj^ ir 
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PoT %j»rral. a s heepfold Spaa corral^ a pen, enebsare). 
Both gjjisgg^^d jyW were taken tft SoiihJEaat Africa 
W .pQdlUgp^ jMd thei^^ the Boers and 

Kahra^ Sjambok occurs In Z7th-centuiy« accounts of 
' 'India in the form chawbuck. It Is a Persian word, 
spelt chabouh by hloore,^in Lalla JR.ookK It was 
adopted by the Portuguese as ^abuco^ " in the 
Portuguese India, a*- whip cy ^ourge “(Vleyra, Port, 
Dicty 1794), an African idol, first occurs in the 

records of the early navigators, collected and published 
.by Hakluyt and Purchas. It is the* Por t fiitico. Lat 
artificial, applied by the Portuguese e?cplorers 
images of the heathen. The correspond¬ 
ing Old Fr. fattis is rather a complimentary adjective, 
and everyone remembers the lady in Chaucer who 
spoke French fairly and fotous/i Palaver, also a 
tray^ers* word fromJdwiAfclPWtcoaslVis.Port/ 
wordT spe^ Greco-Lat fara^olA . JtJs thus a doubfet 
oi Parole and parable^ and is related to parl^, Avah. an 
Indian nurse, is Port Mc hfifSe, of unknown origin, 
^o^is Port pure, a nd a doublet o i chaste. Tank , 
an /biglo-In^iatT word of whiSTTKe meaningTNl^ 
narrowed in this country, ^..Port tanque^ a pool or 
cisten^^Lat stagnum^ when^ Old Fr. esiangX^^^^^ 
and provincial Eng. stafik^ a dam, or a pond banked 
round. C^ra is the Portuguese for snake, cognate 
with Fr. amleuvre^ Lat coluber (see p, 7). We use it 
as an abbreviation for cobra de aspeUo^ hooded snake, 
the second part of which is identical with Fr. cha^em 
and cognate with or/tf, chc^ (p. 153), chapUt^ a garland, 

> Xepr (AniitL) metiit infidiel. 

* Bag. tk m Kk mh ii i&sed ia eamoeStm with U|t pa aM aaaeat wcdl dip 
I wlt a aAfc This h a eorraptipa of S|ipa. italic 

ax itaff ** (Starcat, tfa6),^ Oa t|kr otfaor haad, wa extead the wmainf of 
drwf, t|i» Amibie word for Sot tmadr , to a boatiaf erf aaj hiaA 
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•and ckapiton^ a “protecting” hood. From still further 
afield than India come^jgg. a C J )i ^^ese y od. a corr uption 

comeOwa- 

FertugafisCj^and not Chinese, but it S an Eastern 
word; ultimately of Sanskri t origi n. 

V, /Hie word ^^ggpFper&aps African, but more than 
two tho^sanl ,y|a^!is<^ its fipil jppear^^^ from ^ 

its present use. In. the Jth or ^ century, B.C., a^ 
Caj^^miaxL^lJJiyigator^^^ Haiind “sailed beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules along the west coast of Africa. 


He probably*folloifired very much the same route as Sir 
Richard Dalyngridge and Saxon Hugh when they 
voyaged with Witta the Viking, IJe wrote in Punic a 
l^ecord of his adventured, which waiT'Teceiwdr with 
the InCTcdulity" usually iuicorded to travellers' tales. 
Among thft wiMid^A-hft^att^oantafed were gome hairy 
savages called gorillas. His work was translated into 
Gre^ andnSter^nTfllo several European languages, 
so tbar the 'word became familiar to naturalists. In 
1^47 it w^ applied to which had recently 

beeii described by explorers. 

The origin of the word silk is a curious problem. 
It is usually j^;^plmned as from. Greco-JLat ssricum, a 
name derived from an Eastern people called 
];ffesumably the Chine^ It appears in Anglo-Saxon 
as^^s^r IkbwT at that early period, words of Latin 
origin came to ut by the overland route and left traces 
of their passage. But ^1 the Romance languages use 
for silk a name derived from Lat. salat bristle, and 
this name has penetrated even into German (Seids) and 
Dutch (g^'de). The derivatives of sericum stand for 
another material, serge. Nor can it be assumed that 
die r of the l^tin word would have become In Engliidi 
always loM never r. There are races which cannot 
sound the l^ter r, but we are not one of them. As the 
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word silk is found also in Old Norse, Swedish, Danish,® 
and Old Slavonian, the natural inference is that it must 
have reached qp along the north of Europe, and, if 
derived from sericum^ it must, in the course gf its travels, 
have passed throu£fh a dialect which had no r. * 



CHAPTER III 


WORi)S Of POPULAR MANUFACTURE 

In a sense, all nomenclature, apart from purely scientific 
language, is popular. But real meanings are often so I 
rapidly obscured that words become mere labels, andj 
cease to call up the image of th^ poetic idea with which j 
they were first associated. To talce a simple instance, 
how many people realise that the daisj^ is the '* day’s 
eye ” ?— 

“ Wcle by reson men it calle may 
The dayeseye or cllis the ‘eye of day.*^ 

(Chaucer, Legend cf Good Womeny PrOl ,) 184.) 

In_9 tudyin g that part of our vocabulary which especially 
illustrates the tendencies shown in popular name-givii^, 
one is struck by the keen observation and imaginative 

pow^hgmJb^-J^ 

these qualities in later ages. 

Peihaps in no part of the language does this appear 
so clearly as in the g^mei of plants a nd The 

most primitive wav of n aming a flower is fro m some 
oJbsecged^r esemblan c^ andTt^ii cunb'us^folibtice the 
paralldism of this process in various languages. Thus 
cfar crow/b0t, francs billy ktrkspury monkshoody snap* 
iti^German Hahnenfnss (cock's foot). Starch* 
hill), Rittersparn (knight’s spur), Eisenhut 
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(iron hat), Lowmmaul (lion’s mouth). I have purposely 
chosen instances in which the correspondence is not 
absolute, because examples like ^Ldwenzakn (lion's 
tooth), dandelion (Fr. dent de lion) may^be suspected 
of being mere translations. I give the names in* most 
general use, bht the provincial variants are numerous, 
^ough usually of the same type. The French names of 
the flowers mentioned^ are still more like the English. 
The more learned wor^^ D^ich ^so^metimes replace the 
above are, though now felt as mere symbols,**^ similar 
origin, e.g., geranium and pelargondum* used for the 
cultivated crands bill^ are «f|eri ved from^jthe Gre e k for 
cSuXanii-Stork, respectively. So also in (^heUdonium^ 
ce^ndinjf or swallow-worty we have the Greek 

for swallow. . 

Inthe English names of plants we^ observe various 
te nde ncies of the popul^Jmagin^tion. .We have the 
crudeness of cowslip for earlier cowslopt cow-dung, and 
many old names of unquotable coarseness, the quaint¬ 
ness of Sweet Willianti lords and ladies^ hachelord buttons^ 
dead men's fingers^ and the exquisite poetry of forget-me- 
notf hearts ease^ love in a mist^ travellers joy. There is 
also a special group named from medicinal properties, 
such as feverfew^ a doublet of febrifuge^ and tansy^ Fr. 
tanaisUf from Greco-Lat. athanasia, immortality. We 
may compare the learned saxifrage^ stone-breaker, of 
which the Spanish doublet is sassafras. The German 
name is Steinbrech. ^ 

There must have been a time when a simple 
instinct for poetry was posse^^ by all nations, as it 
Still is by uncivilised races and cmldrea Among 
EiJii 3 QPcaajaj>^ in stinct appears to ^bfijfead for 

tyer. ^ We can name neither a mountain nor a flower.« 
6ur Mount Costi^an, Mount Perry, Mount William cut 
a Sony figure beside the peaks of the Bernese Oberland, 
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!he Monk, the Maiden, the Storm Pike, the Dark Eagle 
Pike.' Occasionally a race which is accidentally brought 
into closer contaA with nature may ihave a happy 
inspiration, such as the Drakenberg (dragon mountain) 
or Hkenen ® ^weeping) of the old voortrekkers. But the 
Cliff of the Falling Flowers, the name of a precipice over 
which the Kore^ queens cast themselves to escape 
dishonour, represents an realm which is 

closed to us.* The botanist^ho describes a new dower 
hastens to join the company of Messrs Dahly FuchSy 
Lobely J/df^<?Mnd^w/tor, while fresh varieties are used 
to immortalise a florist and his family. 

The names of fruits, perhaps because they lend 
themselves less easily to imaginative treatment, arc even 
duller than modern names of flowers. The only English 
names are the fruits either 

retained theii* |6 re ign nam es {cherry y peachy peaty quince) 
or'were violently converted into apples or berrteSy 
usually the former. This practice is common to the 
European languages, the apple being rgg^ndcd flS. the 
typical fruit Thus the otainge is usually c-illed in 
"North Germany ApfelsinCy apple of China, with which 
we may compare our “ China orange.’ In South 
Germany it was called Ponieranze (now used especially 
of the Seville orange), from Ital. /i?wi?,*apple, aranciay 
orange. Fr. orange is folk-etymology {oty gold) for 
“^arange^ from Arab, narandjy whence Span, naranja. 
Melon is simply the Grqpk for “ apple,” and has also 
given us marmaladey which comes, through French, from 
Port, marmeladay quince jam, a derivative of Greco-Lat, 

* But FmUraarhm ii perhaps from the rhrer Aar, not from Aar, 

■ A place where a number of aettlen were maMacred by the Znliu. 

• • Two nOtthtaina near Dublin, which we, keeping in the groceiy line, 

have called the 'Ckeat and the Little Sugarloaf, are named in Ir}ih the 
< 3 oWeii Speara.*'—<Trench, On tkt Slm^y «/ Wwifr.) 
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melimelufity quince, lit honey-apple. Pine-^U mean'i 
** l^r-cpne ** as late as the 17th century, as Vx,pommi de 
pin still doea^ b The was namdd &om iU shape, 
which closely res^bles that of a fir-cone. Ponu^amU 
roeans " apple wi th s^^i? We also fincf the apricot, 
lemon {pomcitrofi)^ peach, and quince all described as 
applea 

At least one fruit, the is namjpd from a 

person. Sir William Gajge, h^entleman of Suffolk, who 
popularised its cultivation early in the i8th century. 
■"It happens that the French name ^f the fruit, nim- 
Claude (pronounced glaude\ is also personal, from the 
wife of Francis I. 

Animal nomenclature sbbws some strange vagaries. 
The resemblance of the hippopotamus^ lit riVCT-ho rse, 
to the horse, hardly extends beyond their common 
possession of four legs.* The lion WQjuH hjffidjy recognise 
himself in the hnt-Um or the sea-lim, still less in the 
chameleon^ lit earth-lion, the first element of which 
occurs also in camomile^ earth-apple. The is 

41^^ B, pig, nor does itcomejfrom Gyi^ea (see p.^51)- 
Percupini means‘^pimj^oig^ It has an extraordinary 
number of early variant^ and Shakespeare wrote it /^r- 
pentine. One Mid. English form was porlpoint. The 
Filpnch name has hesitated between spine and spike. The 
modern form is porc^ipk^ but Palsgrave has ^porkepyn a 
beest, pore espinl* Pbrpoise is from pid Ft poppeis^ for 
porepeis {tAtporcus pisas), pi^-fish. The modern French 
name is marsoum, from (>r. Meersihwein^ sea-pig; rf. 

> The Prendi oaine for the fhtit to oynmer, a Bresilton wofd. A vqjie- 
tarian friend of the writer, milled by the sopencial likeneN of thto word to 
onee petrified a Belgian waiter by ordering haila dewenfwrhto InnclL 

* A Toader calto ngr attmitkip to the fketthm when the hlppc^Kitamiia 
to atoeoft coiBpIetoly<«iihiD«|pd, tiiepointed earn, prosunent eyei, and large, 
freilcritoartgiotoaii^aoggeiaeewfaiioraetol^ Thtollwverieen^ 
ni^d at the Zoo, 
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' the name sea^hog;, formerly used in English, Old Fr. 
pets survives also in grampus^ Anglo-Fr. grampais for 
grandpeis^ big fish^ but the usual Old {French word is 
craspeis or graspeis^ fat fish. 

The caterpillar seems to have suggested in turn a cat 
and a dog. Our word is corrupted by folk-etymology 
from Old Fr. chctfepeleuse, “li corne-devouring mite, or 
weevell” (Cotgrave). This probably means ** woolly 
cat,’* just as a common specias is popularly called woolfy 
hear^ but it was understood as being connected with the 
French verb^</<?r, “to pill, pare, barke, unrinde, unskin” 
(Cotgrave). The modern French name for the cater¬ 
pillar is cheniUe^ a derivative of chien, dog. It has also 
been applied to a fabric of a woolly nature; cp, the 
botanical catkin, which is in French chaton, kitten. 

Some animals bear nicknames. Dotterel means 
“dotaifitranS dodojs from the Port. mad. Ferret 

i^ li-om Fr. ^ret^ a diminutive from L&t J ur,^\ i \eT, 
Shark was used of a sharper or greedy parasite" before 
it was applied to the fish. This, in the records of the 
Elizabethan voyagers, is more often callcvl by its 
Spanish name tihuron, whence Cape Tiburon, in Haiti. 
The origin of shark is unknown, but it appears to be 
identical with shirk, for which we find earlier sherk. 
We find ItaL scrocco (whence Fr. escroc), Ger, Schurke, 
Du. sikurk, rascal, all rendered “shark” in early 
dictionaries, but the relationship bf these words is not 
clear. The i.e, pilgrim, worm is sp call^ from 

h is w andering habits, uriolan, the name given by 
ludorSooksTo the^b«»tin& means “gardener*' 
(La£ ^rden). It comes to us through French 
from ItaL prtokmo, “ a gardener, an orchard keeper. Also 
a kinde of Pintle birde in Italic, some take it to be 
’the linnet” (Florio), We may compare Fr. bouvreuil, 
hull-f^3ch, a diminutive oi bouvier, ox-herd. This is 
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called in German Dompfaffe, a contemptuous name fdt 
a cathedral canon. Fr. moinectu^ sparrow, is a diminu¬ 
tive of moine, tionk. The wagtail iyi called ia Fi’^nch 
Jmaadikh laun dr^s> from the jyip and down motion 
jolits tail suggesting the wa^erwpman^s beetle^ and 
hergeronnettty little shepherdess, from its habit of follow¬ 
ing the sheep. Adjutant^ nicknafhe of the solemn 
Indian stork, is clearly due to Mr Atkins, and the 
. bird is so name^ because some of his head 
feath^^gest % quill pen behind an ear. 

^The converse process of peoplq being nicknamed 
fjrqm is §lso common and the metaphor is 

usually pretty obvioua An interesting case is shrew^ 
a libel on a very inoffensive little animal, the s)irew^ 
tnouse^ Anglo-Sax. screawa. Cooper describes mus 
araneus as “ a kinde of mise called a shrew, which if he 
go over a beastes backe he shall be lame^in the chyne; 
if he byte it swelleth to the heart and the beast dyeth.” 
This "information” is derived from Pliny, but the 
superstition is found in Greek. The epithet was, up to 
Shakespeare’s time, applied indifferently to both sexes. 
J£xsm. is^eriyed shrewd, earlier^ the 

.jneaning, of whfci^hftsjfeecome much milder than when 
Henry VIII. said to Cranmer— 

**The common voice 1 see is verified 
Of thee which says, * Do my lord of Canterbury 
A shrewd turn, an^ he’s your friend for ever."* 

iHenry VllL, v. 3.) 

ISThe title jOauphtn, lit dolphin, commeniQiiaJtes the 
a^orption iigtcLt^^JErencfa roouarcby^in 1349, pf |he 
fo'rdship of Dauphin^, the cognisance 9^3Kbich.vtaii^ree 
,^lphins. 

*» JSS9*» he 

> For the rsther fonnadotf, cC degk 
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familiar^h enqilnenon. e.g ..Qaftd canker)^ crab> and 
wolf. To this class belongs mulligrubs^ for which 
we find in the ^tlt century also w on ld^ grubs. Its 
oldest meaning is ^mgchr^ckei still given in Hotten*s 
Slanf Dictionary (1864). Mull y is still used in dialect 
for mouldy^ eaiihy, and was once the regular word 
foTworm, TheXatin name for the same discomfort 
was verminatio^ from vermis^ a worm. For the later 
transition of meaning we rilay compare megrims^ from 
Fr. migraine^ head-ache, Greco-Lat. hemicrania^ lit half- 
skull, because supposed to affect one side only of the 
head. 

A good many names„ of plants and aijimala have a 
religious origin. H^llyhock*is for holy hock^ from Anglo- 
Sax. hoc, mallow: for the pronunciation cf. holiday. 
Halibut means holy butt, the latter word being an old 
name for flat-fish; for this form of holy, cf. halidom. 
Lady in names of flowers such as ladys bedstraw, ladys 
g arter, ladjls yi f^er, is for Our Lady. So also in lady^ 
bird, called in French bite d bon Dieu and in German 
Marienkafer, Mary’s beetle. Here may be mentioned 
samphire, from Old Fr. herbe de Saint Pierre, “sampire, 
crestmarin ” (Cotgrave). The filbert, earlier philibert, is 
named from St Philibert, the** 1 n[ut be^ng ripe by St 
Philibert’s day (22nd Aug.). '^'We may"compare "Ger. 
IShhetfshuss, filbert, originally “Lombard nut,” but 
popularly associated with St Lambert’s day (17th Sept). 

The application of baptismal names to animals is a 
veiy gedbral practice, though the reason for the selection 
of the pattfcular name is not always clear. The most 
famous of such names is Rmard the Fox. The Old 
■■^ ench M feA.l LggyM a dei^tive of Lat vulpa, FolC 
The hero of the great beast epic of the Middle Ages is 

and the fact that renard has now com¬ 
pletely supplanted shows bow popular th^ Renard 
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legends must have beea Rmard 2 s from Old Higfi 
Ger. regin-harty strong in counsel^ tf* our names 
Reginald and J^ynoldy and Scot Ronald^ of Norse origia 
From the same source come Chanteclery yt sing-clear, 
the cock, and PartUty the hen, while Bruiny the be 5 r, lit 
“ brown,” is from the Dutch|Version of^the epic In the 
Low German version, Reinke de VoSy the ape’s name is 
Monekty a diminutive corresponding to Ital. moniccktOy 
“ a pugge, a munkUy an ap^' (Florio), the earlier history 
of which is much disputed. The cat was called Tibeti 
or Theobald^ 

MSRCUTIO. ** Tybaity you rat-catcher, will you walk 

Tybalt. “ What wouldst thbu have with me?” 

Mekcutio. **Good king of cats, nothing but one of your 
nine lives.” 

(J^meo and Julitty iii. r.) 

» 

o 

The fact that the donkey was at one time regularly 
called Cuddy made Cuthbert for a long period unpopular 
as a baptismal name. He is now often called Neddy. 
TheAare was called Wat (Walter) in Tudor times. In 
the l^man de RenafU^t TC Cmardy whence cowardy a 
derivative of Old Fr. coue {queu^y tail, from Lat cauda. 
The idea is that of the tail between the legs, so that the 
name is etymologically not very appropriate to the 
*»*«• earlier perrot. means “Jittfe Peter." 

The extension Poll Parrot is thus a kind of herma¬ 
phrodite. Fr. pierrot is stltf used for the sparrow. 
The family name Ppryot Is sometimes a nickname, ^the 
chatterer,” but can also mean literally little I^ter,” 
just as Entjuot means little -Emma,** and M^rrtoi 
“JIttle Viwty!* Petrel is of cognate or%in, wim an 
allusion to St Peter*s walking upon the sea; ^ its^ 
German name, Satdbt Peters Sailors the 

petrel Mot^ Carets probably a naulfcal coi> 
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ruption of some old Spanish or Italian name. But» 
in spite of ingenious guesses, this lady's genealogy 
remains as obscure as that of Davy Johes or the Jolly 
Roger. , 

teplacfid jxdJumsL Hie 
martin is in Frendi martin^^ and the name may have 
been given in allusion to the southward flight of this 
swallow about Martinmas; but the king-hsher, not a 
migrant bird, is called mitrHn-pichtur^ formerly also 
martinet picheur or oiseau de SainUMartin^ so that 
martin may due to some other assodatioa Some- * 
ti mes t ig douJtjlc name survives. We no longer say 
P^hilip sparrow^ hxxt Jack ass^ Jack daw^ Jenny wren^ 
Tom tit (see p. 123), and the*inclusive D ickvhiz^ . are still 
familiar. With these we may compareT 93 Fp!i. Robert)' 
goblin, tmiL or simply Madge^ was once pommon. 

For oic we^d also various diminutives— 

^Augurs, and understood relations, have 
By magctpies^ and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.*’ 

{Macbetf,, in. 4 .) 

Cotgrave has pie^ **a pye, pyannat, meggatapiel* In 
Old French it was also called jaquette^ “ a proper name 
for a woman; also, a piannat, or megatapie ” (Cotgrave). 

The connection of this word, Fr. pie^ Lat. pica^ with 
the comestible jpie {s uncertain, but it seems likely that 
the magpie’s habit of collecting miscellaneous trifles 
caused its name to be gifen to^a dish of uncertain con- 
s titJfg nts. It is a curious coincidence that the obsolete 
^tut or ckewet meant both a round pie and a jackdaw.^ 
It is uncertain in which of the two senses Prince Hal 

’ Ccnosctioa hM even be«n «ngg«ft«d between and Fr. agassty 
{de, poannet, or magatayH*' (Cotgnve), tie^git^ no# regarded aa 
Scottiah, waa once m eommon win’d in £ngUah. Palsgrave haa hagga^ a 
podfng, **ailiette (caiiiette) de mouton,” fA, aheefi'a atomach. 

C 2 
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\ppn^^ihe lla&e W/talstaff (i Henry /F., v. i), ft 
comes from Fr. e/^okeUe, screech-owl, which formerly 
meant also “a^chough, daw, jack-daw” (Cotgrave). 

A ^lebaid horse is one balled lik^ a magpie. 
^0 Celtic word for a white mark, especially on 
the foreheal^; hence the tavern *sign Of the Boldfaced 
Stag. Our adjective bald is thus a pa8t participle. 
Things are often named from animals, grgygg . kite. 
jkn]tey^neim \ etc, are simple 

casea The crane picture is so striking that we are not 
surprised to find it literally reproduced in many other 
languages. The toy called a kite is in French cerf 
volanty flying stag, a name also applied to the stag-beetle, 
and in Ger. Bracken^ dragont It isjnatural that teixiiy- 
ing names _8hpuld.h§ye ^enjgiYen to eairly fire^a rma. 
'Many of these, e,g., basilisk^ serpent^ falconet^ saker (from 
Fr. sacre^ a kind of hawk), are obsolete—* 

**The cannon, blunderbuss, and saker^ 

He was th’ inventor of and maker.’’ 

{Hudibrat^ i. 2 .) 

More familiar is culverin . Fr. couleuvrine^ a derivative of 
couleuvre^ adder, Lat coluber — 

” And tbou hast talk'd 
Of sallies and retues, of trenches, tents, 

Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets, 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverinl* 

(i Htmy IV.f il 3.) 

Qnig a iiand ^un was dragon, whence our 

dragooHt originally applied to a kind of mounted 
in1kntr>r or carbineera Musket^^ like saker (v.a), was 
the name of a hawk. Mistress Ford uses it fflayhally to 
her page— 

** How now, my eyas what news with you 

. {Merry Whne^ ill 3.} 

^ Wotejsia seen. 114 
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But the hawk was so nicknamed from its small size. 
Fr. mousqueU nqw replaced in the hawk sense by 
imouchet^ is from Ital moschetto^ a diminutive from 
Lat musca,Sy, Thus mosquito (Spanish) and musket 
are doublets. ^ 

Porcelain con^s, through French, from WsiX.porctUana^ 
“ a kinde of fine earth called porcelane^ whereof they make 
fine china dishes, called porcellan dishes ” (Florio), This 
is, however, a transferred porcellana being the 

name of a particularly glossy shell called the ** Venus 
shell.” It is a derivative of Lat. porcus^ pig. EaseL 
co mes, with many other painters* terms, from Holland. 
It is Du. ezel^ ass, which^ like Ger. Esel, comes from 
Lat asim^ s. For its metaphorical application we may. 
compare **^*^**1 Ijt. ‘MXttJe ^hprse^* and Eng. 

"^So5£es?iflSr 

Object often bear the names of individuals. Such 
are "troughdifi'y victoria ^' ^etBngton boot 

Middle-aged people can remember ladies wearing a 
red blouse called a garibaldi} Sometimes an inventor 
Is immortalised, e.g., mackintosh and shrapnel^ both 
due to 19th-century inventors. The more recent 
maxim is named from one who, according to the 
late Lord Salisbury, has saved many of his fellow- 
men from dying of old age. Other benefactors are 
commemorated in derringer^ first recorded in Bret 
Harte, and bowie^ which occurs in Dickens' Ameri^ 
can Notes* Sandwich «nd spencer are coupled in an 
old rime— 


“ Two noble earls, whom, if I quote. 

Some folks might call me sinner; 

The one invented half a coat, 

The other half a dinner." 

^ To the sstne period belongs the colour magenta, from the vii^ory of 
the French over the Atntriaipi st Magcnts in 1859. 
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• 

An Earl Spencer (1782-1845) made a abort overcoat 
fashionable for some time. An ^arl of Sandwich 
(1718-1792) invented a form of light refreshment which 
enabled him to take a meal without leaving the gaming 
table. It does not appear that Billy Cock is to be 
classed with the above^ or with Cheste^ elds Chippendale 
& Co, The New English Dictionary quotes (from 1721) 
a description of the Oxford ** blood ” in his ** bully-cocked 
hat/' worn aggressively on 'one side. Pinchbeck was a 
London watchmaker (fl. c. 1700), and d^ly is from 
Doyley^ a linen-draper of the same period. Etienne de 
^ilhouette was French finance minister in 1759, ^^ 1 ^ 
me application of his name to a black profile portrait 
is variously explained, pfegus was first brewed in 
Queen Anne's reign by Colonel Francis Negus. 

The first orrery was constructed by the Earl of 
Orrery (c, 1700). Galvani and Volta* were Italian 
scientists of the 18th century. Mesmerwas a German 
physician of the same period, piicotiiu is. jiamed from 
Je^.„NiCSt, French ambassador at Lisbon, who sent 
some tobacco plants to Catherine de M^dicis in 1560. 
He also compiled the first Old French dictionary. The 
gallows-shaped contrivance called a derrick perpetuates 
the name of a famous hangman who ojfficiated in 
London about 1600. It is a Dutch name, identical 
with Dietrich^ Theodoric^ and Dirk (Hatteralck). Con¬ 
versely the Fr. potenu^ gallowsi meant originally a 
bradfik or support, \jeX^ potestNa, power. The origin 
of 4 ^bies^ handcuffs, is unknown, but the line— 

**To bind such babes in father Ikfbifs bands,* 

(Gasooiohs, The SUil G/asr, 1576.) 

suggests connection with some eminent gaoler or thief- 
taker. 

^ ‘Ooi;asiQpally a verb is formed from a proper name 
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On the model of tantali se^ from the punishment of 
Tantalus , we have Towdlerist^ Ixorci \ Bcw<U$r^ who 
published an expurgated "'%mily Shakespeare” in 
i8i8 ^ cf. macadamise, Burke and boycott commemorate 
a scoundrel and a^ victim. The laSer”word, from the 
treatment of Capta in BoytADtt of Co. Mayo in 1880, 
seems to have supplieda wSht, for Fr. boycotter and 
Ger. boycottimrm are alread); every-day words. Bjarlse 
was hanged at Edinburgh in 1829 for murdering 
people by suffocation in order to dispose of their 
bodies to medical Spools. We now use the verb only 
of ” stifling ”^iKu»lon, but in the Ingoldsby Legends 
itltilT has the original sense— 

** But, when beat on his knees, 

That confounded De Guise 

Came behind with the *fogle ’ that caused all this breeze, 

Whipp’d it tight tbund his neck, and, when backward he’d jerk’d 
him, 

The rest of the rascals jump’d on him and Burifd him.” 

{The Tragedy,) 

farvey^ the slang name for a hackney coachman, 
especially in Ireland, was in the l8th century Jervis or 
JarviSy but history, js silent as to this modern Jehu. 
A pasquinade w as originally an anonymous lamj}oon 
affii^ to aTSTatue of a gladiator which still stands 
in Rome. The statue is said to have been nicknamed 
from a scandaULoying cpbbte Pasqujno. Florio 

has pasquinot “a statue Rome on whom all libels, 
railings^ detractions, and satirical invectives are 
fathered” Bfimphle t Is an extended use of Old Fr. 

whl^ Was popular in the* Middle >VgeI The suffix •et 
Jim often u^ In this way, die translation of 
^op*s fables by Marie de France was called Ysopet, 
and Cato’s moral maxims had the title Catonet, or Parvus 
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' » * 
Cato. Modern ¥t,pamphlet^ borrowed back from English, 

has always sense of polemical writing. In Eng. 
/ideft lit “little book/* we see a similar restriction of 
meaning. A three-quarter portrait of fixed dimensions 
is called a ktlcai — 

• ■' * 

" It is not easy to see why be should have chosen to produce a 
replica, or rather a kitcaV' {Journal of Education^ Oct 1911.) 


_ * 

The name comes from the portraits of members 
of the Kitcat Club, painted by Kneller. Kit Kat^ 
Christopher Kat, was a pastrycook ®at whose shop the 
club used to dine. 

Implements and domestic objects sometimes ^ar 
Christian names: We maylm’efltkra’sptrinihg-j^^^ and 
^Ee ” fnnumerable meanings of jack, earlier 

daviot, is a dim inutive o f Da vid. Fr. dewier, formerly 
daviet, is^usecT of several mechanical contrivances, 
including a pick-locE"^ A" kin 3 "”’of davit is cafied'ln 
German Jutte, a diminutive of Judith. The implement 
by which the burglar earns his daily bread is now 
cdled a jemmy, but in the 17th century we also find 
bess and betty. The French name is rossignol, nightin- 
gale. The German burglar calls it Dietrich, Peterchen, 
or Klaus, and the contracted forms of the first name, 
dyrk and dirk, have passed into Swedish and Danish 
with the same meaning. In Itelian a pick-lock is called 
grimaldelio, a diminutive of the name Grimaldo. 
j&Jat chen wenA 


*'The kiidum matkxn pins 
Her richest lockrain ^ 'bout her reechy neck) 

Qomb^rt&g the walls to eye him.* 

{Ceirietmm, 11 . 1 .) 

This is a diminuthm of Matili^p or Marv^ possibly o{ 


* F«r kdurma, mc p. 4!. 
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'both. applied to a fiend in the shape of a 

cat, is for 

" I come, Graymalkin,” {Mae^ih^ i. x.) 


^TJ^e n^me malkin was transferred from the maid to the 
^op. Cotgrave has escouiUm {icouvillofC)^ “ a wispe, or 
dish-clowt; a mat^in^ or drag, to cleanse, or sweepe 
an oven." ^couvillon is a derivative of Lat. scopa^ broom. 
Now another French word, which means both kitchen 
servant” and “dish-clout," is souillm^ from smillert to 
soil. What share ^each of these words has in Eng. 
scullion is hard to say. The only thing certain is that 
scullion is not originally related to sculleiy^ Old Fr. 
escueUrie^ a collective from» Old Fr. escuelle {^cuelle)^ 
dish, Lat scutella, 

A doll was formerly called a baby or puppet It is 
the ^bweviation of Dorothy^ for we find it called a 
doroiy in Scottish. Welnay compare Fr. marionnette^ a 
double diminutive of Mary, explained by Cotgrave as 
“ little Marian or Mai; also, a puppet” Little Mary^ in 
another sense, has been recently, but perhaps definitely, 
adopted into our language. Another old name for 
doll is mammet Capulet uses it contemptuously to his 
daughter— 

“And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet ui her fortune’s tender, 

To answer: ‘ I'll not wed,’—* I cannot love.' ” 

{Romeo and Juliet iu* 5 *) 

Its earlier form is maumetf meaning ” and it is a 
contraction of MaKomet 

The derivadon c^P^ blc j)f proof, but 

a I7th*century etymologist regards it as |4pnt|Q9d^ 
with the female n ame y^jf,* for Joan or Jane. This is 

* JekgmetUy ^*Jug^ or Jinny” (Cotgrave). For atnnge perveraiona of 
baptianul JHunes aee Chap. XII. It la posaible that the lathn nneonunoa 
UiaHlf mm /uggim ia of the aame 
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supported by the fact that jack was used in a similar ^ 
sense— 

■ 

**That there’s wrath and despair in the jolly black-yor^ 

And the seven deadly sins in a flagon of sack." 

of ike Lake^ vt 5.) 

We may also compare* tcfy ju^ and detnijohn. 
The latter word is in French domujeaime^ bur born 
forms are possibly due to folk-etymology. A coat 
of mail was called in English a jack and in French 
jaque^ “ a jach^ or coat of maile " (Cotgrave); hence the 
diminutive jacket The German miners gave to an ore 
which they considered useless the name kohalt^ from 
kobold, a goblin, gnome. This has given Eng. cohcdt 
Much later is the similarly formed nickel^ a diminutive 
of Nicholas. It comes to us from Sweden, but appears 
earliest in the German compound Kupfemickel^ copper 
nickel Apparently nickel here means *something like 
goblin; cl Old Nick and, probably, the dickens — 

I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my husband had 
him of.—What do you call your knight’s name, sirrah ?” 

{Merty Wives^ iii. 3.) 

Panta loons come, via frhm A great 

many Venetians bore the name of Panicdeone. one of 
tbisir favourite saints. Hence the application of the 
name^olEe'l^ljagteristic A^etiaa-li^ The**lean 
and slippered pantaloon^ was originally one of die stock 
characters of the old Italian comedy. Torriano has 
^^anUthne. ** a tHsntahne, a covetous and vet amorous old 
dotard, properly applyed in comedies unto a Venetiaiu*^ 

their name from i;|^ricfa Kni^- 
the pseudonym under which Washington JMng 
wrote his Historyjof Old New York, in which the early, 
Dutch inhabitants are depicted in baggy kneedavteedhea 
Certain Christian nan^ nre cunoiiaiy asaocialed 
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'^wTth stupidly. In modem English we'speak of a 
while the Germans say tin dt^nmer PtUr^ or 
Michel^ and French uses Colas {Nicolas\ Nicodkmt and 
Claude^ the reason for the selection of the name not 
alwayt being known. English has, or had, in the sense 
of fool,” the word| ninny^ nkkum^ noddy^ gany. Ninny 
is for Innocmt, ** Innocent, Ni nny^ a prcm<;jt.nanm. 
jman ” (Cotgrave). With this we may compare French 
benii {it, Benedict), “ a simple, plaine, doltish fellow; a 
noddy peake, a ninny hammer, a peagoose, a coxe, a 
silly companion ” (Cotgrave). Nic^PL. and nod^^uktt 
probably for^NIcodcmiis or Nich o]^ both of which arc 
used in French for a fool— 

“*But there’s another chance for you,’ said Mr Boffin, smiling 
still. ‘ Do you like the name of Nicodemus? Think it over. Nick 
or Noddy{Onr Mutual Friend^ Ch. 5.) 

Noddy-peak^ ninny-hammer^ nickumpoop^ now nincompoop^ 
seem to be arbitrary elaborations. Zany , formerly a con¬ 
juror’s assistant, is (seep. 143), an Italian diminutive 
oiGiovami, John. With the degeneration of Innocent 
and Benedict we may compare Fr. critin^ idiot, an 
Alpine patois form of chritien^ Christian, and Eng. silly^ 
which once meant blessed, a sense preserved by its 
Germa|i cognate rr/fi; 

,of ti^e great medieval s£boiman John Duns Scotus, 
born m'DlffiFln Berwickshire. 

t,g.^ Dandie Dinmont 
{Guy Mannerikg). usually applied to 

Italians, was used by the Elizabethans, in its original 
form DitgOt of the Spaniards The derivation of guy and 
(peeler) is well known, is a diminyive of 

north coun^^ ^ck, for The filstbiy of jaci^ 

earliest record of the name is in 
a satirical song, on the unpopular William de la Foie, 
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Duke of Suffolk, who was beheaded at sea in 
He is called J^k Napes^ the allusion being apparently 
to his badge, an ape’s clog and chain. But there also 
seems to be association with Naples; cf. fustian-anapes 
for Naples fustian. A poem of the 15 th century mentions 
among our imports from Italy— ^ 

*' Apes and japes and marmusettes tayled." 

Jilt was once a stronger epithet than at present It 
is for earlier which a dfminntive of JilJ the 

compani on of J^c k. ////, again, is^ort lor GUUan^x.^. 
"JulthndJ"&o that jilt is a double? of Shakespeare’s 
sweetest heroine. Termagant^ like shrew (p. 34), was 
formerly used of both sexes, eg.^ by Sir John Falstaff— 

*‘*Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot 
(Douglas) had paid me scot and lot too.” (i Henry /F., v. 4.) 

I^it^ oldest ^ense of a Saracen god it ^regularly occurs 
with Mahound (Mahomet)-^ 

** Marsihes fait porter un livre avant: 

La lei i fut Mahum e Tervagan,**"*^ 

{Chanson de Roland^ 1 6ia) 

Ariosto has Trivigante, Bdng introduced into the 
medieval drama, the name became sjmonymous with a 
stage fury— 

** I would have such a fellow whipped fpr o'erdoing TermegantJ* 

{Hamletf iiL 2.) 

Hie origin of the word Is unsown, but its sense develop¬ 
ment is strangely different from that of Mahomet (p^ 43). 

1 *^ManU has a book brought fonrard: the law of Mahocaet and 
Termagaat ww to k.” 
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A VERY large number of wares are named from the 
places from which they come. This is especially 
(ximmon in the case of woven fabrics, and the origin 
is often obvious, Q.%.^arras^cashmere (by folk-etymology, 
kerseytnere\ damask^ hollancL The following are perhaps 
not all so evident—from Friesland^; fustian^ Old 
Fr. fustaine ijutmne), from Fustat, a suburb of Cairo; 
muslin. Fr, mousseline, from Mosul iiLKurdistan : shalloon 
from C^f4?»j-sur-Marne; la wn from La on \ jeans formerly 
jane jxom ( French ^/hes ^) Ycam^ric from Kamerijks 

the IJutch name of Cambrai (^tEe "bbsoTete 


from the Dutch name of Toumay)\ from the 

(properly used vaguely/or Orientals; 

sarcenet from the Saracens; eendaly ultiitiately {torn India 
(if, Greco-La t sindon. Indian cloth); tahdy, Old Fr. 
atabis^ from the name of a suburb of Bagdad, formerly 
used of a kind of silk, but mow of a cat marked some¬ 
thing like the material inl^uestion. 


* Whence also thtval d* /rist, a contrivance used by the Frieslanderi 
eguiut cavalry. The German namdie du spaxiseken Rgiters explained by 
Ludiii||r at iion.tpihea ; cktpal d« fam^ a warli^ Instrument, 

to ke^ off jthe hejne.** 

• * The temB^jum appears to be usual in America—** His bands were 
thrust ca r e le ss ly into ib» dde pockets of a gnyjtMu coat.*' 

(Meredith NichdUtm, War tf (ht Cxr^ims^ Ch. i^) 
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Brittany \ised to be famous for he mpen fabrics , and 
the villages oi^^ f^ cr man a nd Dixomas gavle "thl^irirames 
to lockram (see quotation from Qtruflanus, 42) and 
dowlas — 

,1 

Hostess, You owe me money, Sir John; and now yoi! pick a 
quarrel to beguile me of it: I bought you a dozen of shirts to your 
back. 

Fmlstqffi Dowlas^ filthy dowlas; 1 have given them away to 
bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters of them. 

(i Henry /K, iii. 

Duffel is a place near Antwerp— 

** And let it be of duffil gra)^, 

As warm a cloak as man can sell.’* 

(Wordsworth, Alice Fell,) 

and Worstead is in Norfolk. Of other commodities 
comes from Majo rca^ called in Spanish MaUorca^ 
ari 3 " uT medieval Latin Majolica ; hrpnse from Bfun- 
dusium (Brindfei) , delf from Delft^ the ** Mgnet from 
Maptesta^ {ScMolIotf Fr. ichalote^ in Old rmSh also 
escalogne^ whence archaic Eng. scallion^ from Ascalon; 
the sardine from Sardinia, A milliner^ formerl y wi Viggtfr, 
dealt in goods from Milast, "^^Xravat dates from the 
Thirty Years’ War, in which the Croats^ earlier Cravats^ 
played a part Ermine is in medieval Latin mus 
Armenius^kxmtj^xi mouse,but the*name perhaps cdnfes, 
through FrTH^rwih^, Troni Old High Ger. harmo^ weasel 
Buncombe^ more usually bunkum^ is the name of a county 
in North Carolina. To make a speech *’ for Buncombe ” 
means, in American politics^ to show your constituents 
that you are doing your best for your £a<x> a year or 
itaAmerican equivalent Cf. BilJmpgate and Limehouse* 

The adjective was formerly and meant 

Prussia. Todd quotes from HoUnshed'— 

^Sir Edward Howard then admirall, and with him Sir Thomas 
Farm b doublets o%>crimsin vdvett, et^ were appardM aher the 
ihf^iua of Pntstia or 
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Of similar origin are ^mci-Uather^ ^ruceSeer, and the 
Kpruci-fir^ of which Evelyn says— 

** Those from Prussia (which we caU spntce) and Norway are 
the best” 

Among coins the besant comes from Byzantium, the 
florin from Flormci^ and Shylock’s flucat, chiefly a 
'C'enetian coin, from the^Jjjgggj^d*Apuglia, the Duchy 
of Apulia, where it was first coined in the I2tb century. 
The dollar is the Low Ger, daler, for Ger. Taler, 
origin^y called a JoachimstaUr^ from the silver-mine of 
Joachimstal, ** Joachim’s dale,” in Bohemia. Cotgrave 
registers a curious Old French perversion Jocond^e, ” a 
dalUr, a piece of money worth about 3s. sterl." Some 
j fruits may also be mentioned, eg,, the damson from 
Demascus, through Old Fr. damaisine, ”a damascene or 
damstn plum” (Cotgrave); the currant from and 

the fleackj Fr. flitcACf from Vulgar \aX.pessica, for Persica. 

A polony was originally a Bolonian sausage, from ^ 
Bologna. Parchment, Fr. parchew^ is the adjective^ 
pergamenus’^ from Pergamus^ in Asia Miij^r. Spaniel 
IS’ the "DH" Fr . espa^eul (iCameuri. n. ^b. We 

have the adjective in morris, or morrtce, pike — 

He that sets up his rest to do more exploits with his mace 
than a morrU pike.** {Comedy of Brrors, iv.* 

In morris dance, Ft. danse mauresque, the same adjective 
is used with something of the vagueness to be noticed 
in connection with India ^nd Turkey (p. 52}. Shake¬ 
speare uses the Spanish form— 

** I have seen him 
Caper upright, like to a wild mortseo, 

Shaking the bloody darts as be his bells.” 

(3 Henry VI,, tii* I4) 

Other " local ” dances are the polka, which means 
JPolish woman , mazurka, woman of Mazuria^ an^ 
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the obsolete ^ilonake^ Ht f ol^hp c raeavienne. from Cracow, 
and varsovtenf^^ from Warsaw. The tarantella, like the 
tarantula spider, takes its name from T ^ipto. in Italy. 
The tune of the dance is said to have Tieen originally 
employed as a cure for the lethargy caused by thb bite 
of the spider. Fl(n’io has tarantolat ^**serpeht called 
an eft or an evet Some take it to be a fiye whose 
sting is perillous and deadly, and nothing but divers 
sounds of musicke can cure the patient.” 

The town of Troves has given its name to troy 
weight The armourers of Bilbao^ in Spam, made 
swoms of such perfect temper that they could be 
bent point to hilt. Hence Falstaff describes himself 
in the buck-basket as— 

** Compassed, like a good bitba^ m the circumference of a peck, 
hilt to point, heel to head.” {Merry Wives^ iii. 5.) 

•• 

The Andrea Ferrara^ or Scottish broadsword, carried 
by Fergus M'lvor, bears, according to some authorities, 
the nafne of an armourer of Ferrara, in Italy. Accord¬ 
ing to others, Andrea Ferrara was a sword-maker at 
BeUuno. I have heard it affirmed by a Scottish drill- 
sergeant that the real name of this genius was Andrew 
Ferrars} and that he belonged to the same nationality 
as other great men. 

An argosy^ formerly also ragusye^ was named from 

^ A Scotch roviewor {Glasgow Herald, t3th April ipxa) ootreets me 
heie—" Hit neme was ceri^nly not but Perrier. He anu probably 

an Arbroadt man.” Some readers may remember that, after Genemt 
y TuMemU brilliant defence of Sebastopol (1854-3), JPmuk discovered a 
reepeclable ancestry for him also. In boom lines commencing— 

1 ken him weel, the chield waa bora in Fife, 

The bairn of Andrew Drummond and his wife,*' 

'll was shown that the apparently foreign name Imd been oonferred on * 
gibed child becaime of the agility with which he used to ** Uddit bem the 
hooee.” ' 
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tSe Adriatic port of Ragusa^ and a lateen iail is a LtUin^ 
ie. Mediterranean, £irf is the* Fr. Catnbodge 

Cambodia, and i ndig o is 1 E!^ Span, indko^ Indian. 
Of wines, malmsey^ chiefly remembered in connection 
with T^orge of ClarencCi and malvoisie are doublets, 
from M^mmvasia in the Morea. Port is named from 
OportOy i.e. o portOy the harbour (cf. U H(wre)y and sherrp 
(see p. 116) from Xeresy Lat Casaris (urbs); c£ Sara-^ 
gossa, from Cmsatea Augusta, 

But it is possible to be mistaken in connecting 
countries with products. Brazil wood is not named 
from the country, hut vice-verslt. It was known as 
a dye-wood a s early as the I2th century, and the name 
is TouSd^n many of the European languages. The 
Portuguese navigators found large quantities of it in 
South America and named the country accordingly. 
They christened an island Madeira, timbe r. Lat. materiay 
for a similar reason. The canary comes from the 
Canary Islands, but its name is good Latin. The 
largest of these islands, Canaria^ was so called by the 
Romans from the dogs found there. The ptinea-iomX 


and guinea -gold joaine.^firsi from .the>. west xoast pf 
Afric a, but the gutnea-ptg is a native of Brazil. The 
name probably came from the Guinea-meny or slave- 
ships, which r^ularly followed a triangular course. 
They sailed outward to the west coast of Africa with 
English goods. These they exchanged for slaves, whom 
they transported to the* West Indies, t^ horrible 
** middle passage,” and finally they sailed homeward 
with New World produce, including, no doubt, guinea- 
pigs brought home by sailors. The turkey is also 
called guinea-f^l m the lyth century, probably to be 
.exp]aine(na the same way. The German name for 
guinea-pig, Meerschweinckeny seems to mean little pig 
from over the sea. 
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Guinea wits a vague geographical expression In t£e 
17th century/but not so vague as India or Turkey. 
Indian ink comes from China (Fr. encre de Chine\ and 
Indian com from America. The names given to the 
turkey are extraordinary. We are not surprised that, 
as an American bird, it should be naturally connected 
with India; cf. West Indies, Red Indian, etc. Turk 
was in the i6th and 17th centuries a vague term for 
non-Christians— 

“Jews, Turks^ infidels, and hereticks” (Collect for Good Friday.) 

and we find also Turkey wheat for maize. The following 
names for the turkey, given in a Nonunclator in eight 
languages, published in Gerfnany in 1602, do not exhaust 
the list:— 

German .—Indiamsch oder KalekutHsch ' Oder Welsch * Hun. 
Dutch .—Calccensche oft Turckische Henne. 

French,—Gcline ou poulle A'lnde^ ou iHAfricgue* 

Italian.—Gallina d!India, 

Spanish.—Pa von (peacock) de las Indias, 

English.—Cok off Inde I 

No doubt the turkey was confused with other birds, for 
we find ¥T.geline dlnde before the discovery of America. 
DTnde has become dinde^ whence a new masculine 
dindon has been formed. 

Ifhe early etymologists were fond of identifying 
foreign wares with place-names. They connected dii^tr 
with Ypres, gmgkam with«Guingamp (in Brittany), 
drugget with Drogheda, and the sedan diair with Sedan. 
Si^ guesses are almost always wrong. The mrigin of 
dicker is doubtful, that of drugget quite unknown, and 
gingham is Malay. As far as we know at present, the 
se^ came from Italy in the i6tb century, and it is 
amoiig d^^vatives" of Xai sedih, that its* 

nr 

* Calicut, sot Cckotta. * See uakmi (jp^ 151). 
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.o^gin must be sought, unless indeed the ^iginal Sedan 
was some mute, inglorious Hansom} * 

' Af the hannm will iliortl;f be of archaeological interest only, it may 
be recorded here that it took its name from that of its inventor<->*‘ The 
ATaiuoaifc patent (cab) is espedally constructed for getting quickly over 
the ground*' (Pulieyn's Efymohsical Comptndium^ t^SS)- ^ ^amsii f 



CHAPTER V 


PHONETIC ACCIDENTS 

The history of a word^has to be studied from the 
double point of vley? o ^soun tLand or, to use more 
teSinical terms, phonetics and semantics. In the 
logical order of things it seems naturalTb deal first with 
the less interesting aspect, phonetics..the physical 
processes by which sounds are gradually transformed. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that phonetic 
changes are governed by the law of least resistance, a 
sound which presents difficulty being gradually and 
unconsciously modified by a whole community or race. 
With the general principles of phonetics I do not propose 
to deal, but a few simple examples will serve to illus* 
trate the one great law on which this science is based. 

The population of this country Is educationally 
divided by the letter A into three classes, whidh we 
may describe as the c <^ fidq p t. the a narious , and the 
i ndife ent fThe same division existed In imperial 
iRome* wheroTeducated people sounded the aspumte, 
which completely disappeared from the eveiy-day 
ifuiguage of the lower classes, the scHialled Vulgar latin, 
%om which the Romance languages ate descended, 
so far as dieir working vocabulaiy Is concerned. The ' 
anadqus class was also represented A Latin 
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matM' remak’ks tihat aince Arrfus, propMic name, has 
visited the lonk islands, they will probably be hence¬ 
forth knolvn as the Humic islands. To the disappear¬ 
ance of the k from Vulgar Latin is due the fact that 
the Rbmance languages have no aspirate. French still 
writes the initial k in some words by etymological 
reaction, e.g., komme for Old Fr. ome^ and also at one 
time really had an aspirate in the case of words of 
Germanic origin, e.g., la honte^ shame. But this h is no 
longer sounded, although it still, by tradition, prevents 
elision and /fi!zift?ii,*mistakes in which are regarded much 
in the same way as a misplaced aspirate in Englis^ 
The “educated” h of modern English is largely an 
artificial restoration; cf, the modern ^^r;/-keeper with 
the older word ostUr (see p. 164), or the family name 
Armitage with tfceTestored hermitage. 

We have dropped the k sound in initial kn^ as in 
knave, still sounded ii 5 GerT Knabe, boy. French gets 
over the difficulty by inserting a vowel ^tween the two 
consonants, ej^., canif is a Germanic word cognate with 
Eng. knif^ is a common device in French when a 
w-ord ofGermanic origin begins with two consonants. 
Cf. Fr. dirme. d rift. drive : Fr. varech, sea-weed, 
Eng. wrack. Harangue, formerly harengue, is Old High 
Ger. hrim, Eng. Hng, the allusion being to the circle 
formeST^ the audience. * Fr. chenaj^, rogue, is Ger. 
ScUnapphahn, robber, lit fowl-stealei^ The shallop that 
“flitteth stlken-sail*d, skintming down to Camelot,” is 
Fr. chaloupe, probably identical with Du. sleep, sloop, 
[^he general dislike that French has for a double 

^ “ Nee dbi po^t metnebMit telU Terte, 

Cna euMto idfertur nimtitit hturibilb, 

; lonipf flttctxie, pottqiiain illuc Arriue iMet, 

Jen Jtto /omm earn, aed Humias.** 

(CgMiitt 84 *) 



'&>hs<A&tft'sod^at th& beginning of a word appears aBo.' 
in the transformation of all Latin words which began 
with jf, sp, sty e.g.» scola>escoU {icol^y spongia>€sponge 
{ipong^y stabulum > sstabU (/ta^/s^ English words 
derived f rom Fr ench gen<^aliy show th k. o ldet *lori 5 tj 
b utwithout the inl £ial'?^weni8gi^ stai& 

The above are very simple examples of sound change. 
There are certain less regular changes, which appear to 
work in a more arbitrary fashion and bring about more 
picturesque results. Three of the most important of 
these are assimilation, dissimilation, and metathesis. 

Assimilation Is the tendency of a sound to imitate 
its neighbour. The tree called t he /iW was for merly 
^e UnSy and earlier stilTtKe lind. We see the older 
form in /inden and in such place-names as Lyndh^rsty 
lime wood. Line often occurred in such compounds as 
line-barky line-hasty line-woody where tl^e second com¬ 
ponent began with a lip consonant. The n became 
also a lip consonant because it was easier to pronounce, 
and by the 17th century we generally find Hme instead 
of line. We have a similar change in hmhard f or 
Get, j ^nr-bart . long-beard, or, according to some, long- 
axe. For Liverpool we find also Litherpool in early 
record s. If the reader attempts to pronounce fcoth 
namerrapidly, he will be able to form his oWn opinion 
as to whether it is more natural for Liverpool to become 
Litherpool or vice-versay a vexed question with phil¬ 
ologists. Fr. viHny a derivative of Old Fr, veel {yeau)y 
calf, and vemny Lat. venenuMy have given Eng. vellum 
and vtnomy the final consonant being in each case 
assimffated ‘ to the initial labial. So also mmskroomy Fr. 
mousserotii from pumsssy moss. 

. > Apitrt from oadmliiktion, there !• o Uodenev io Ei^lbh to itthttituta 
lOilof -Nil e,g.irejgrem for groigram (uefi. 68X loNhe osftie Afewom, 
Bar AKmnii, the wo of Hens, we have diiiiwlalioii of e (lee p. 57)> 
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• Vulgar Lat drcart (from drca^ around) gave Old 
Fr. cerchitr^ Eng. s^rJH^ In modem Ff cherchtr the 
initial consonant has been influenced by the medial ch. 
The m of the curious word oj^ersandf variously spelt^ 
is due to the neighbouring /. It is applied to the 
sign &. I thought it obsolete till I came across it on 
successive days in two contemporary writers— 


“One of my mother's chief cares was to teach me my letters^ 
which 1 learnt from big A to Ampersand in the old hornbook at 
Lantrig.” (QuiLLER CouCH, Dead Malis Rock^ Ch. 2.) 

“Tommy knew a]] about the work. Knew every letter in it 
from A to Empersan” (Pett Ridge, In ike Wars.) 


Children used to repeat the alphabet thus — “A perl 
se A, B per se B,” and so orf to “ and per se and*' The 
symbol & is an abbreviation of Lat. et, written &. 

[][1 Dissimilation is the opposite process. The archaic 
^word pomander^ 


“ I have sold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit stone, not a 
-riband, glass, fttmander^ brooch, ... to keep my pack from 
fasting.” {Wintet^s Tale^ iv, 3.) 


was formerly spelt pomeamber. It comes from Old Fr. 
podk an^^iy apple of amber, a ball of perfume once 
carried by the delicate. In; .thiaL.case.^pne of the two 
lip consonants has been dissimilated. A like cliahge"^ 
has occurred ip Fr. jtappe % doth," from Lat mappa* 
whence ou r napkin ^ apron (p, 113), and the family name 
Napier, 

The sounds most frequently affected by dissimilation 
are those represented by the letters /, «, and r, Fr.. 
gon/aion is for older gonfamn. Chaucer uses the 
ohder form, Milton the newer— 

“ Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advanc’d, 

Standards nxAgoe^aUms^ 'twixt van and rear, 

Stream in the air.* 


{Paradise Lost^ v. 589.) 
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Gonfanon ii.of Germanic origin. It meani iiter^jr 
“ battle-flag/’Vnd the second element b cognate with 
English fant or van$ (Ger. Fahm). Eng, 
and Fr. phUrin, ftom- p^ grinus, illuSaS the 
change from r to /, while the wor 3 frail^ afi osier 
basket for fi^sTS cfue to a change from / to r, which 
goes back to Roman times. A grammarian of Imperial 
Rome named Probus compiled, about the 5rd or 4th 
century, A.D., a list of cautions as to mispronunciation. 
In this list we ^a fellum^ non fragellum” In 

the sense of switch^ twig, fragellum gave Old Fr. 
freely basket made of twigs, whence Eng. while 

the correct flagellum gave Old Yx. fleet whence 

Eng. flail, A Vulgar tat. *mora^ mulberry, from 
Lat mofuSf mulberry tree, has given Fr. mUre, The 
r of deny has brought about dissimilation in Eng. 
mtJ^eny and Ger. Maulbeere, the spelling 

of Fr. colonelf but its pronunciation points rather to 
the dissimilated Spani^ form eoronel which is common 
in Elizabethan English. CoIgTave has colonel^ a 
colonell^ or coronell; the commander of a regiment.” 

The jbmate nam e .^^nabel a dissimilation of 
jAmcdiei^ whence Mabel By CQnfusion widi the popular 
medieval name OrabUf Lat arabilis^ Annabet has 
become Arabel or Arabelltk Our Uuel is Old Fr. Itvel 
Vulgar Lat ^libellum^ for liheHa, a plummet, diminutive 
of libra, scalea Old Fr. livel became by dissimilation 
nivel, now niveau. Many conjectures have been made 
as to the etymology of oriel It is from Old Fr. orkl a 
fecessi or sanctum, which first occurs in a Norman 
French poem of the 12th century on Becket Thb is 
from a Late Ladn diminutive aukeohm, a small chapel 
shrine, which was dissimilated into auwktm 

Sasi^imes^bidtafiaftipn l^s to the dbwppearance 
ot juBcms^ant. J^aaL>^ 7 S^bleTTr, /aible, renresenfik 
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hit Juigcntable, from fitre, to we<^. Fugleman 
was once ^gelman^ ^rom Ger. Fl&gelmann^ wing man, 
!>., a tall soldier on the wing who exaggerated the move¬ 
ments of musketry drill for the guidance of the rest 
JjJ Metathesis is the transposition of two sounds. A 
simile case is ou r trauH^l^ Tr. ^ouhtety from Lat turbulare. 
Maggot Is for Mid. Eng. maddoky a diminutive of Anglo- 
Sax. mdpa; tf. Ger. Ma^y maggot KittUy in the 
phrase “kittle cattle” is identical with tickle; cf, Ger. 
kitzelUy to tickle. One theory for the origin of is 

that it stands for ^cmtaty from Lat. cantharusy w^^ ‘^ich 
it corresponds exactly in meaning; e.g,, cantharuSy **zl 
pot, a jugge, a tankerd** (Cooper); cantharOy ** a tankard 
or jug that houldeth much ” ^Florio); cantkarey “ a great 
jugge, or tankard ” (Cotgrave). The metathesis may be 
due to association with the name Tankard (Tancred). 

W^lo and*|M/fe/ are used indifferently in Mid. 
En^ish fbr a little bag. Shakespeare no doubt had 
in mind the wattles of a cock or turkey when he made 
Gonzalo speak of mountaineers— 

** DeW'lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at i *aem 
Wallets of flesh.” {Tem^esfy iii. 3.) 

Fr. mousHque is for earlier mousquitty from Span. 
mosquitOy a diminutive from Lat muscay a Tinsel is 
Fr. itmoellty spark, earlier estmceUy which supposes a 
Lat *stincilla for scintilku The old word anlacCy dagger, 
common in Mid. English and revived by Byron and 
Scott-^ 

** His harp in silken scarf was slung, 

And by bis side an anlace hung.” 

(Rokeby, v. 15.) 

to provoked jaany guessea Its oldest form, a»tla^ is 
a metathesis of the common Old Fr. dagger. 

This is formed from alhUy of Germank origin, cognate 
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with awl; ct^tiass^ Fr. emtdas (p. 126). Bivirtj^e^VA 
from Old Fr. oevragi, or bmvragi^ now bretivaget Vulgar 
Lat ^bibiraticum, from biben^ to drink. Here» as in 
the case of Uvil (p. f8), and smrch (p. 57), English 
preserves the older form. In MarUlh tower, from a 
fort taken by the British (1794) in Mortetla^ i*«., Myrtle, 
Bay, Corsica, we have vowel metathesis. 

It goes without saying that such linguistic 
phenomena are often observed in the case of children 
and uneducated people. Not long ago the writer was 
urged by a gardener to embellish his garden with a 
ruskit arch. When metathesis extends beyond one 
word we have what is known as a Spoonerism^ the 
original type of which is said to be— 

Kinquerings congs their titles take.” 

) 

apparent reason. Thus bgmsJUxijSL^ modcniJiM© Jbr 
the correct b^^^r} This was not at first applied to 
the rail, but lb the bulging colonets on which it rests. 
Fr. balustre Hornes, through Italian, from Greco-Lat. 
balaustiumt a pomegranate fiower, the shape of which 
resembles the supports of a balustrade. Cotgrave 
explains balustres as ** ballisters ; little, round and short 
pillars, ranked on the outside of cloisters, terraces, 
galleries, etc” ui .J 3 !mmsr 

(see p. 145), and was formerly ^/^ncfefr om Fr 
Yronoer, now only useTof ”ki^^Dg” to 

"Till civil-suited mom appear. 

Not trickt and froum^i as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt.** 

{p§mero»t L ts).} 

^ ^ the BtmilMriiduittge in the hmily mum JhmUrr tp. sys(h 


We have seen (p. 57) that the letters L n, r are 
particularly subject to dissimilation and metatn^isT 
But we sometimes find them alternating without 
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'¥r, fithusHeTt whence OMT j^ j h^Ur^ w as earlie r fribusHtr^ 
a corruption of Du. vHjbuittr^ whence directly the Eng. 
frubooiery 

All words tend in popular usage ^ 
certaiif aHounF of shrinkage. The reJuction of Lat 
digitaU^ from aigiUis^ finger, to Fr. thimble (little 
thumb) is a striking example. The strong tonic accent 
of English, which is usually on the first, or root, syllable, 
brings about a kind of telescoping which makes us veiy 
unintelligible to foreigners.. This is ^en in the 
pronunciation of *names such as Cka/monde/ey and 
Marjoribanks. BetMeh^ hospital, for lunatics, becomes 

M a ‘ype of tearful 
repentance, gives us now generally used of the 

lachrymose sfage of mtoxication. Sacrista n is con¬ 
tracted into s^tm, Fr. paralysU becomeT palsy^ and 
hydropisie becoqnes d^p^. The fuller form of word 
usually persists in the literary language, or is artificially 
introduced at a later period, so that we get such 


doublets as proctor and procurator. 

In the case of French words which have a prefix, 
this prefix is almost regularly dropped in English, e.g,, 
^ammt for ( paym ent; while suffixes, or final syllables, 


often disac 
\trouvi\ or 


r, €.g.^ treasure trove, for Old Fr. trovi 

'•rt' (A 

ome assimilated to some familiar English 


parish, ¥x,paroisse, s kjrmi sk, Fr. escarmoucke; 
caortfidge, Fr. cartouche, partridge, Fr. perdrix, A good 


example of such shrinkage^ is the word part of a 
-«hoc»..Qid Fr. {apan^ie (pied), which beSme Mid. En^ 
vampev^ and toen lost its fixiaF syflable. We may 


\ ft mMy be iio^kI bere that a iuccane^ was not originally a pirate, but 
a ouia^ose kuAiHMM was the ameking of beef In the West Indies. The 
'baisa oaOM ^ooi 'a inithfe word iuum^-iiAopted into French, and esplaiaed 
by Cof^WB as «*' woodden-gridiron whereon the cannibids bri^ pieces 
ittjBn,andoib«rM>.** 
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compare vamhrace^ armour for the forearm, Fn avknt- 
braSt vanguar d^ Fn avant-garde^ often reduced to vag^r 

** Go, diarge Agrippa 
Plant those that have revolted in the vanj 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury 
Upon himself” 

{Antony ami CUopatra^ iv. 6.) 

and the obsolete vaunt-courier^ forerunner— 

**You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couritrs of oak-cleaving thunderbolts.* 

{Lear^ iii. 3 .} 

I When the initial vowel is df-j^its loss may have been 
\hclpe (3 by confusion with the indefinite article. Thus 
for dnatmy we find for a skeleton or’scarecrow 

figure, applied by Mistress Quickly to the constable (2 
Henry /F., v. 4). Peal is for ^peal, call; mend for amende 
Ipte for alone^ i.e.^ all one, Pectch^ used JjyTPalstaff— 

** If 1 be ta’en, I’ll peach for this.” 

(i /ferny /F., ii. 2 .) 

^ for older related to imfe^, Sise, in all its 

senses, is for assie e. Ft, assise, with a eenerai meaning of 
allowance dr aSMsment, from Fr. ^eoir, to put, lay. 
Stzars at Cambridge are properly students in receipt 
oif cekain all owanc es called sixings. With painters* size 
we may compare ItaL assisa, ^'sixe that painters use** 
(Florio). We use the form assize in speaking of the 
sitting ** of the judges, but those most familiar with this 
tribunal speak of being trie^ at the *siees. The obsolete 
m word cate, on which Fetruchio plays— 

** For daintiet ate all thercsfon^ Kate^ 

Take this of me, Kate of my coasolatloiL* 

^{Taming 4^ S.' 1 .) 

Is for earlier acaUj^ an Old French dialect form corre¬ 
sponding tolSo 3 era Fr^ a rtoj^ ih ircbas e. Hie man 
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enfrusted with purchasing was called an acatmr or 
caUmr (whence the name Ca/(?r), later now 

extended to like fruUmr for fruittr, pou^ir 

for poulter ^xiiS^up^tgrer for up^ldster or uphold^ , 
has b^n squeezed out by the orthodox 

aUmbic-^ 

“ Memory the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

* A limbeck only," 

{Macbeth, i. 7.) 

and pr^i^-hsA given way to ap ^renHcg , Tire and 
attire t)oth survive, and maze persists by the side of 
om^zs^with the special sense which 1 have heard a Notts 
collier express by puzzle-garden {cf. Ger. Irrgarten), 
Binnacle is a corruption, perhaps due to association with 
bin, of earlier bittacle, from Lat habitaculum, a little 
dwelling. It may have come to us through Fn habitacle 
or Pqrtr bitacola, “ the bittacle, a frame of timber in the 
steerage, where the compass is placed on board a ship” 
(Vieyra, P&rt, Diet, 1794), As King of Scotland, King 
George has a household official known as the Umngfr^ or 
painter. For limner^ we find in the 15th century 
lumner and luminour, which is aphetic for alluntinour, or 
enlumineur. Cotgrave, &v. enlumineur de livres, says, 

“ we c^l one that coloureth, or painteth uj^n, paper, or 
parchm^t, an alkminerl* 

But confusion with the ^rticle is not necessary in 
order to bring about aphe»s. It occurs regularly in 

^ has become tpecialiBed In tense; ct (of funerals), 

and itatimtr, properly a tradesman with a tUthen or stalL Coiurmongtr 
illttstralps thte converse process. It meant originally a dealer in cestartU, ^ 
iA apples. The French costermonger has the more appropriate name of 
marctund de» fwa^v mtsoms. \ 

* BngUsh i eometimes oecors as an attempt at the French and Celtic ar; 

cC. irM from brmegttt, germii (|a 69), and tvkuJfy (p. 68). -- 
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the ease of words be|inning with tsc^ borrovfed; 

from Old French (see p- 56). Thus we^ve squirp 
from escuyir {icuyer\ skew from Old Fr. eschuer, to 
dodge, “ eschew," ultimately cognate with Eng, shy^ ^ke 
from espice {ipici), sprits from esprit^ stage from istage 
{jftage\ etc. In some cases we have the fuller form also, 
e.g., esquire^ eschew; cf. sample and example, Fp^er^ 
whether before a fireplace or slung outside a ship, is 
for defender: fence is always for defence^ either in the 
sense of a barrier or in allusion to the noble art of self- 
defence.' The tender of a ship or».of a locomotive is 
the attender^ and taint is aphetic for attaint, Fr. atteinte, 
touch— 

c 

** 1 will not poison thee with my attaint.” 

{Lucrece, 1 . 1072.) 

Puzele was in Mid. Eng. opposaile, ie., something put 
before one; We still speak of “ a poser^"« 

Si>ital . for hospital, survives in Spiialfields, and 
Spittlegate at Grantham and elsewhere. Crgw is for 
accrewe (Holinshed). It meant properly a reinforcement, 
lit. on-growth, from Fr. accrottre, to accrue. In recruit, 
we have a later instance of the same idea. Fr. recrue, 
recruit, from recrottre, to grow again, is still feminine, 
like many other military terms which were originally 
abstract or collective. Cotgrave has recreuH, ** a suppHe, 
or filling up of a defective company of souldiers, etc." 
We have possum for opossum, and com for racoon, and 
this for arra^couni, which I find 1 n^ a 16th-century 

^ Our anoettort app«v to h|9« heeo eaaentlally pacific. WHb/MK», for 
i^na, we nwy coeapaie Gcr. wIimM;, to fcnoe, from S^Srm, icreeii (cf. 

umbraUe), which, paasiag through ItaUen and Freach, haa 
given lie dtirmiA, mr ewm nj k (eee p, 14S), and Shakeayearean 

icnawr, fenehr {ffwmltt, hr. 7). So ales Ger. Gemdr, wwpoa, la opgnata 
with Bog. ewer, and meant dnfonan-^ 

*'€^ atdatal ett tiha md^aad; 
dttaiid M rattaqne, 11 m deLnd.^ 
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record of travel; cf, American skeeter for mosquito. In 
these two cases we perhaps have also the deliberate 
intention to shorten (see p. 66), as also in the obsolete 
Australian for the aphetic *tentiaryy ie., psnu 

tentiarf. With this we may compare 'tec for detective. 
Drawing-room is for with^awing rocnn^ and only 
the final / of saint is left in Tooley 5 /., famed for its 
three tailors, formerly Saint Olave Street^ and iat^ry. 
This latter word is well known to be derived (rom Samt 
Audreys fair. It was not originally depreciatory— **“ 

“ Come, you promised me a tawdry lace, and a pair of sweet 
gloves.** {fVinter^s Tale^ iv. 3.) 

and the full form is recorded by Palsgrave, who has 
Seynt Andries (read Andrus') lacCy “ cordon.” The verb 
comes from Old Fr. envier^ to challenge, Lat. invitare, 
whence the phrase k*TenvtTun de Pautre^ “in emulation 
one of the othei**” (Cotgrave); cf. gin (trap), Fr. engin^ 
Lat ingenium. The prefix dis or des is lost in Spencer 
(see p. 165), sptie^ splay^ sporty stain^ etc. 

In drati formerly W rot^ zounds for Gods woundSt 
*sdeathy odsbodikins, etc., therr^IiT probably a del.berate 
avoidance of profanity. The same intention appears in 
Gogs — 

** *Ay, by gogs-woum !* quoth he; and swore so loud, 

That, all amaz’d, the priest let fall the book?’ 

{Taming of the Shrew^ iii. 2.) 

Cf. ¥t.parbleu for par DieUfSXid Ger, Potz for Gottes. 

This English tendency to aphesis is satirised in 
a French song of the 14th^ century, intentionally 
written in bad French. Thus, in the line— 

* **Or sont il vint le tan^que Glais voura vauebier.*** 

Glais is for Anglais and vauchier is for chevauckier 

* **Ngw the dme hat craie when the Eogiish will with to ride.** 

B 
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{chefiauchir\ to ride on ft foray. The literftty language 
runs counter to tjiis instinct , though ^hakesoeare 
wrotfe for behaviou r and lon^g^ 
whil<^ such forms as hilliments loF and 

4parapis for^jg^tf^aea^ regular up to the i8th 
century. Children keep up the national practice when 
they say metnber for rem^ber and zamine for ex§^ine.> 
It is quite certain that bac^ and /a/frj^ould be recog¬ 
nised literary forms iflSmerica had been discovered 
two centuries sooner or printing invented two centuries 
later, • 


not by natural and 
gradual shrinkage, bi^t bv de Hberate lazine ss. The 
national distaste for many syllables appears in wirg for 
telezram. the Artful Dodger’s for the clumsy pocket 
handkerfhi^^ soccer for associalton, and such portmanteau 
words as squarson^ an individual who is at once squire 
and fiarsm, or Bakerho lorBo^er St and Waterloo. 

Tl\e simplest way of reducing a word is to ta^jp, tjlie 
first syllable and make it a symbol for tlje " Of com- 
parativdy modern formation a rej^Xft nd with which 
we may compare Barfs^ for Saint Bartholomew’s, Cri^ 
Pav, "half a mdi' and even faj\ for pageant 

This method of shortening words was very popular 
In the 17th century, from which period datejgy(Qggc&)u 
moi^Ue vulgus), the fickle crowd, and /»«f(digrion). We 
often find the fuller mobile used for mob. The origin 
of pundigrion Is uncertftin.« It may Be an Illiterate 


attempt at Ital. puntigHo^ which, like Fr. pomUf was 
used of a verbal quibble or fine distinction. Most of 


these clipped forms are easily identified, 
je 3 fw/(lcman\ kackinmtX w/ferinary siirgecm). (Sw^sfor 
errand boy, now familiar in connection with 
golfi- Aiid mddie^iz from Fr. mtdSn; younger. Re word 
,1^ not always^ the very strong meanli^ we now 
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asi^fate with it Among Skekkts dy Bos is one 
entitled— 

**Tbe last Cab driver and the first Omnibus Cad" 

where 9 ad means conductor. On for on tickotf is 
found in tKe 17th century. We may compare the more 
modern dts and ^ec. Brig Is for brigantine^ Ital. 
hrigantina^ a kinde of pinnasse or small barke called a 
brigantine*' (Florio). The original meaning is pirate 
ship; cf. brigand. Wag has improved in meaning. It 
is for older waghaker, Cotgrave has baboin {babouin\ 
“ a trifling, busie, or crafty knave; a crackrope, wag^ 
halter^ etc” The older sense survives in the phrase “ to 
play the wag!' f>. truant For the " rope ” figure we may 
compare Scot hempie^ a minx, and obsolete I tab 
cavestroh^ a diminutive from Lat capistrum^ halter, 
explained by Fi^rio as " a wag^ a haltersacke.” Modern 
Ital. capestro is used in the same sense. Crack^rope is 
shortened to crack. Justice Shallow remembered 
FalstafiT breaking Skogan’s head— 

**When he was a cracky not thus high.” 

{2 Henry IV.^ lii. 3 .) 

Ckgtp is for chapman^ once in general use for a 
merSant 'arid still a common family ^name. It is 
cognate with chegp ^ chaffer^ and Ger. kaufen^ to buy, and 
probably also""witn Lat caupo^ tavern keeper. We have 
the Dutch form in horse-coper^ and also in the word 
coopering^ tbe illicit sale of spirits by Dutch boats to 
North Sea fishermen.' Merchant was used by the 
Elizabethans in the same way as our chap. Thus the 
Countess of Auvergne calls Talbot % ** riddling merchant ” 

m ^ C/ff ilso Dsn (Copenhagen), the merchants' haven, the 

DUawroiM Swedish pUce>na»es ending in -isptngt e.^Jenk^wg^ and our 
own or mathet-towni. 
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(i Henry P 7 ., iL 3). We may also compare Scot’ 
callant, lad, from tha Picard form of Fr. chcUand^ 
customer— 


“ He had seen many a braw callant, far less than Gusg Gibbie, 
6ght brawly under Montrose.” (G/</ Mortality^ Ch. i.) 

and our own expression “a rum customer** reduced 
in America to “a rum cuss,** Hoc^,^^(qr HccAketmer^ 
wine from Hochheim, occurs as early as Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher; and rum, spirit, is for earlier 
rumbullion, of obscure origin. Gin is for geneva, a 
corruption of Fr. geniivre, Lat. juntperus, with the 
berries of which it is flavoured. The hisfory of grog is 
more complicated The stuff called grogram, earlier 
grograyne, is from Fr. gros grain, coarse grain. Admiral 
Vernon (18th century) was called by the sailors '* 01 d 
Grog" from his habit of wearing gr^ram breechek 
When he issued orders that the regular allowance 
of rum was henceforth to be diluted with water, the 
sailors promptly baptized the mixture with his nick¬ 
name. 

Sometimes the two first syllables suryive. We have 
navvy for noyejigaior, hran^jLqx ^ndywine^. from Du. 
^andewyn, lit burnt wme, and "fttkisky for usqudbe^h, 
Gaelic uisge^beatha, water of life (JS^mu^-vie), so that 
the literal meaning of whisky is very innocent It has 
a doublet in the river-name Usk, Before the 18th 
century usquebaugh is the regular form. In the follow¬ 
ing passage the Irish variety is referred to— 


*‘Tbe prime is usquebaugh, which cannot be made anywhere in 
that perfection; and whereas we drink it here in aqua viics 
measures, it goes down there by beer^glassfuls, being more naftuial 
to nie nation.*^ (Howell, 1634.) 

s 

is iot^C0terhay pie pace of pi{griiiss 
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riJing to the rfmne of St Thomas. John Dennis, known 
as Dennis the Critic, says of Pope— 

“ Boilaau’s Pegsstts has aU his pac^ ^ 

Hk.. K«ti.h 

In *«•&, for tugle-hom,^i^ wild-ox-hom, Old Fr. iu£^ 

Lt^A«.adimintitiveof#M.ox,wehavepertai«r^r 
an ellipsis, like wa^mfljsa^ than * clipped 
» Comrades, leave'^e here a little, while as yet -tie early morn: 

Patter is no doubt {or paternoster-^ 

« Fitz-Eusuce, you, with Lady Clare, 

May bid your bead. andpa««- P»ye^^^ ^ 

and the use of *e word marbU for » ^ 
made of that stope makes it very probably 
most precious of marbles, is short for 

Less frequently the final syllable « ^ - 

for im^us, ton for Umttrloo, variously spelt m the 17 th 

and iM centuries— ^ 

“Ev’nnnghty Pam,' that Kings and Queens oerth.e , 

And mow'd down mmies in «i. ea.) 

Fr. lanmreb, was originally the 

or“toI ie for*of a popular song tn Richelieu s ti 

vJZt: ipe a ^-ian word, prop^ly a W 
oT merchs^ or ships «velimg together. Jso o 

late corruptly used with us to * *“"** °[ 
carry passengers to and from London ( * ^ 

1674 ^0^ pmwsg, a 

^ olSwre origia ’ Varsitj^, for university. 

"M&ng to the 19th centuiy. 

^ Thrkwwofchilifc XhenaiMWMabogiTentoLwd P^merftoii. 

E 2 
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Christian names are treated in the same wSy,.’ 
Alexander gives and Sandy^ Herbert^ 'Erb or Bert 
Jb (see p. 172) was once common for Isabella^ while the 
modern language prefers Bella; Maud for Matilda is 
a telescoped form of Old Fr. Maheut while 
is perhaps due to unconscious aphesis, like Denry — 

**She saved a certain amount of time every day by addressing 
her son as Denry^ instead of Edward Henry” (A&NOLD 
Bennett, The Card^ Ch. 1.) 

Among conscious wQtd*£ormations may be classed 
many reduplicated fo nns, w hethei^ riming, as kurly- 
burbot alliterative, as though reduplication 

'Belongs to the natural speech of children, and, in at 
least one case, Fr. tante^ from ante-ante^ Lat. amita^ the 
baby word has prevailed. In a reduplicated form only 
one half as a rule needs to be explained. Thus seesaw 
is from saWf the motion suggesting Iwo sawyers at 
work on a log. jZij^sa^ is French, from Ger. zickzack^ 
from Zacke^ tooth, point. Skilly-skall^ is for shill /, shall 
I? Namby-^amby commemorates the poet Ambrose 
Philips, who was thus nicknamed by Pope and his 
friends. The weapon called a snickersnee — 

**' First let me say my catechism, 

Which my poor mammy taught to me/ 

‘Make haste, make haste,’ says guzziiag Jimmy, 

While Jack pulled out his sndektrsnet,” 

(Thackeray, litde BUlee, I 21.) 

is of Dutch origin and meahs something like "cut and 
thrust” It is usually mentioned in connection with the 
Hollanders— 

“Among other customs they have in that toira, one is, that 
none must carry a pointed knife about him; which luakete the 
Hollander, aho is us^ to snik and mm#, to leave his hom^sheath 
and knife a ship-hot^ when he comes adioce/’ (HowaLX^ teuet** 
Florence, 1621.) 
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ifere the reduplication is only apparent, for the older 
form was to or sme^ representing the Dutch Arerbs 
steken^ to thrust, snijden or snijen, to cut The initial 
of the hrst verb has been assimilated to that of the 
seconfl— 

“It is our countrie custome onely 'to stick or snti, 
(Glapthorne, The Hollander^ 

Reduplication is responsible for pickaback^ earlier pick- 
pocky from pocky bundle. The modern form is due to 
popular association with hock. 

Occasionally we have what is apparently. the 
arbitrary prefixing of a consonant, e.g., spruce for pruce 
(p, 48). Dapple gray corresponds so exactly to Fr. 
gris pommeliy Mid, 'E.ng. potneli griSy Ger. apfelgraUy and 
Ital. pomeUatOy " spotted, bespeckled, pide, dappk-groiCy 
or fleabitten, jthe colour of a horse ” (Florio), that it is 
hard not to Relieve in an unrecorded ^apple-grapy 
especially as we have daffodil for earlier affodily i.c,, 
asphodel Cotgrave has asphodile {asphoMi)y “the 
daffodilly affodilly or asphodilly flower." The playful 
elaboration daffadowndilly is as old as Sper^cr. 



CHAPTER VI 


WORDS AND MEANINGS 

We have all noticed the fantastic way in which ideas 
are linked together in our thoughts. One thing 
suggests another with which it is accidentally asso- 
^ed In memory} t^e se^d suggests a third, and, 
in the course even of a few seconds^ we find that 
we have travelled from one subject to another so 
remote that It requires an efiort to reconstruct the 
series of links which connects them. same thing 
happens with words. A large number of words, 
despite great changes of sense, retain the fundamental 
meaning of the original, but in many cases this is quite 
lost A truer image than that of the linked chain 
would be that of a sphere giving off in various 
directions a number of rays each of which may form 
the nucleus of a fresh sphere. Or we may say that at 
each link of the chain there is a possibility of another 
chain branching off in a direction of its own. In 
Cotgrave*8 time to gar^lt (see p. ai) and to amnass^ I'a. 
sift through camas^ meant same thing* Yet how 
different is their later sense development 

There is a word found in Old German 
and Anglo-Saxon, anTmeaning, as far back as it can 
be traced} a p rodam atjon fip ptaining a threa t hence a 
command or pmmEld^ " WeMvelt fo to put 

under the ham. The procliEu^ion idea survrii^ln the 
hgfuitsjd marriagfiJto** arnkre^-hm^ "a, prodama* 
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don, whereby those tibat hold authority of the king in 
mesne tenure, are summoned to assemble, and serve 
him in his warres” (Cotgrave). This is folk-etymology 
for Old Fr. arian. Old High Ge t.^Jutri-dan. army 
summd^ Slanting oflf from the primitive idea of 
proclamation Is that of rule or authority . The French 
for tmtskirts is banlieue^ properly the circuit of a 
league, or thereabouts ” (Cotgrave) over which the local 
authority extended. All public institutions within such 
a radius were associated with han^ e.g., un four^ un moulin 
d ban^ ** a comon oven or mill whereat all men may, and 
every tenant and vassall must, bake, and grind ** 
(Cotgrave), The^ French adjective bana^ used in this 
connection, gradually developed from Idfie meaning of 
‘‘common” that of coxnmon;place/ in which sense it 
is now "familiar in English.^ 

J ^riou ^ §Ld$skf was borrowed from French in the 
17th century. In modern French it means not only 
the dyk, but al^o the office itself and the authority 
exercised by the office. Hence our familiar bureaucracy^ 
likely to become increasin^y familiar. The ( 1 es¥^ was 
so called because covered with bureau^ Old I r. bureL 
“ a thicke coarae cloath. of a brown russet, or darke 
mingi^ colour” (Cotgrave), j^Jbence Mid. Eng. borel^ 
rustic,^ dqwoishA Ht roughly clad^ which, occurs as late 
as Spenser*— 

“ How be I am but rude and borrel^ 

Yet nearer way# I know.** 

{^Sh0pktr^s CeUindar^ July, 1 . 95) 

With this we may compare the metaphorical use of 
home-spun^ 

* What hempen hom-spum have we swaggering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen ?” 

{Midsummer Nighfs Drtom^ id i.) 

* Afcbck Sag; iumuU already eiiited in the tedudcai aeaae. 
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The source of Old Fr. durel is perhaps Lat. durms, fiery, 
from Gk. vvp, fire. 

Rofftance was originally an adverb. To write in the 
vulgar ton^e, msteacTof in classical.XaJtin.,wasiallfta 
romantce scriberef Old Fr. romanz escrire, When Vg«ig»s 
became felt as a noun, it^eveloped a ** singular ** roman 
or romant^^^ lifter of which gave the archaic Eng. 
r ommnt The most famous of Old French romances 
areTGe epic poems called Chacons cU songs of 
exploits, geste coming from the l.at deeda Eng. 
gest or Jost is common in the i6th and X7th centuries in 
the^sens'^of act^ deed, and ^yjAboo k meant a s toiy-l^Qk. 
As the favourite story-boolS^WSPe merry tales, the word 
gradually acquired its present meaning. 

A part of our Anglo-Saxon church vocabulary was 
supplanted by Latin or French worda Thus Anglq- 
Sax. ge-bed ^ prayer, was gradually o^vpelled by Old 
Fr. pfeiert {prure)^ Lat precaria. It has survived in 
beadsman — 

The beadsman^ after thousand aves told, * 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold.** 

(Keats, Eve of Si Agnes*) 

beadroU, and now applied only #to the*humble 
device employed in counting prayers. 

Not only the Romance langus^es, but also German 
and Dutch, adopted, with the Roman diaracter, Lat 
scribere, to write. English, on the contrary, preserved 
the native to writer ie* to* scratch (runes), giving to 
scnbere only a limited sense, to $hrwe . The curious 
change of meaning was perhaps due to the foct that the 

«!#». QCjmutn^t 

[ The meank^ which we generally give to puddingy 
is comparatively modem. The older sense appears 
in bkck puddingy a sausage made of pig's b lo<yi This 
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•ts%il8o the meaning of Fr. boudm , whence pudding 
cornea A still older meaning of both words is 
intestine, a sense still common in dialect The deriva- 
tion of the word is obscure, but it is probably related to 
Fr. boitder^ to pout, whence boudoiry lit. a sulking-room. 
4 'IA hearse, now the vehicle in which a coffin is 
carriecC is "used by Shakespeare for a co ffin or tt^b. 
Its earliCT mining U a fraj^qrJaft..ajt 5 ta^ 
usually put round the coffin at a funeral This frame¬ 
work was so named from some resemblance to a 
harrow,^ Fr. herse^ Lat. hirpexy hirpic-y a rake . 

; 1 Treacle is a stock example of great change oi 
meaning. It,is used in Cpverdale's Bible (1535) foi 
the “ bcUm in Gilead ” of the Authorised Version — 

** There is no more triable at Gakad.”’ (Jeremiah, vii. 22.) 

Old Fr. t^^e As from GrecoJ^^t a r^edy 

against pois^ or snakerbite ^ beast). In 

it was used of a, sovereign 
remedy. It has, like sirup (p. 146), acquired its present 
meaning via the apothecary’s shop. 

' A stickle r isja9Ht-a.man..W^^ fussy about smai: 
pointaJTxSquettejor procedure. I^Shakfespeare he u 
one who parts combatants— 

. . . .. ^,..1 ■ u . II* 

** The dragon wing of night o'erspreadft the earth, 

And, itickter‘likey the armies separates.” 

(Troitus and Cressidoy v. 8.) 

An ^ flief sense is that of*seeing f air-play . The wore 

has been popularly associated with the 

used ly the umpires in duel s, and Tbrriano givei 

^ XUii is Ibe asual expluis^ii. Bat Fr. htrtt also acquired the mean 
ii)g^*p0itcul%**llio#pointed l»rf of which were naturalljr likened to ch 
••Uades of a harrow; and it secou possible that it is to this htter sense the 
nt owe the older BngUsh meening tA htaru (see p. i$4)» 

* ** Natnqttid msM non est in Galead ? *’ (Fe 4 w/r.> 
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stickler a9 o^e of the meanings of Imstonure^ a vertex 
or mace^bearen But it probably comes from £ng. 
sHghtUn, to arrange^ keep order (see p. 172, a 2). 

In^ntiy comes, through French, from Italian. It 
means a collection of “infants/; or juniors, so called by 
contrast wiUTtEe'proved veterans who composed the 
cavalry. 

The pastern of a horse, defined by Dr Johnson as 
the knee, from “ignorance, madam, pure ignorance” 
still means in Cotgrave and Florlo “ shackle.” Florio 
even recognises a verb to pastern^ e.g., pastoiare^ “to 
fetter, to clog, to shackle, to pastern^ to give (gyve).” 
It comes from Old Yx. paspsron (paturon)^^ derivative 
of pasture^ such shackles being used to prevent grazing 
horses from straying. Pester (p. 167) is connected with 
il. The modem Fr. paturon has changed its meaning 
in the same way. , . 

To rummage means in the Elizabethan navigators 
to stow goods in a hold. A nimmager was what we 
call a stevedere} Rumtnage is Old Fr. arrumage 
{arrifnage\ from arrumer^ to stow, the middle syllable 
of which is probably cognate with English room; c£ 
orrangeTt to put in “ rank.” 

The Christmas wait s were originally watchmen, 
Anglo-Fr. waits, Old Fr. from the Old High 
German form of modern Ger. Wackt, watch. Modem 
French still has the verb guetter, to lie tn wait for, and 


gaet, the watch. Minsird domes from an Old French 
derivative of Lat mmsUr^ Modem Fr. 

trier is only used of a countr^SSm who attends village 
weddings. 


The /»fe^i»vroo m is supposed to be for Li^mbmrdxwm^ 
ijk, the room in which pawnbrokers used to store ^ 

* A l^pcnidi word, L«l **000 Chat ftopfMli ddnkot** lODooporX 

It mm to Asglaad in oonnectkiii witk tbo trada 
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\ p ledged pfoper tv. The Lombards introdi^ed into this 
country ikt three balls, said to be taken from the arms 
of the Medici family. 

.i Ltv^ 0hi correctly explained by the poet Spenser— 

’/ • 

*'What livery is, we common use in Bn^fland know well 
enough, namely, that it is alloi^ce of horse-meat, as they 
commonly use the word in stabling; as, to keep horses at 
liverys the which word, 1 ^uess, is derived of liyering or 
delivering forth their nightly food. So in great l^ouses, the 
livery is said to be served up for all night, that is, their evening 
allowa nce f or ^ nk; and livery is also called the uppSH^^I^ 
(see^ a) which a serving-rnkii wears; So called;' hs' I suppose, 
for that it was de/ivefvd' sind 'taken from him at pleasure.'* 

(yiew of the Stmte of Ireland.) ^ 

This passage explains also livery stable.' Our word 
comes from Fr. livrde^ the feminine past participle of 
livrer^ from Li^t liherare^ to ^Ijicr. 

Pedigree was in Mid. English pedegrew.petigrew^ etc, 
It represents Old Fr, pie {pied) de grue, crane’s foot, 
from the shape of as sign used in showii^ lin^ of 
decent in genealogicalohi^ts. The older form survives 
in the family name Pettigrew. Here it is a nickname, 
like Pettifer (pied de ler) 7 iron-foot; cf. Sheepshanks, 

Fairy is a collective, Yx.fierie^^ modern uw being_ 
P^haj^dim to its oc currence jn^gucli as 

Quern^^,^ Queen of Fairyland. CX. paynhy^m^ by 
some poets for ^tf^^ , but really a doubiS of paganism^ 
occurring in payntm host^tpaynim knightt etc. The 
correct name for the individual fairy is f ap^ Fr. fte. 
Vulgar Lat ^fata^ connected with fatum^l^. This 
appears in Ital fata, ** a fairie, a witch, an enchantres, 
an elf(b ” (Florio).TTlie fata morgana, the mirage some- 

* la **]ivw7 sad bait ** tbara is pleonasm. SaU, conoectsd #ith Me, is 
the mums word as in bear 4 «Mv and fishermen’s iait. We have it alsob 
SM Old Piendi, hi alet, whence the sphetic M, originally to egg on. 
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times seen In the Strait of Messina, is attributed to Ihe' 
faiiy Morgana of Tasso, the Morgmi le Fay of our own 
Arthurian legends. 

Many people must have wondered at some time 
why the (Ms and sfatles on cards are so calleds The 
latter figim,' It is true, bears some resemblance to a 
spade, but no giant of 6ction is depicted with a club 
with a triple head The explanation is that we have 
adopted the French pattern, carreau (see p. i6z), diamond, 
caur^ heart,pike, spear-head, trafoil, clover- 
leaf, but have given to the two latter the names used 
In the Italian and Spanish pattern, which, Instead of the 
pike and trefoil, has the sword (Ital ^dd ) and mace 
(Ital. bastoni). Etymologically both i;^^MllftfareIdentical, 
the origin being Greco-Lat spatha^ the name of a number 
of blade-shaped objects; <f. the diminutive spatula. 

Wafer^ in both its senses, is related,to Ger. Wabij^ 
honeycomb. We 6nd Anglo-Fr. wafre in the sense of 
a^!Hm cake, perhaps stamped with a honeycomb pattern. 
The cognate Fr. gaufre is the name of a similar cake, 
which not only has the honeycomb pattern, but is also 
largely composed of honey. Hence our verb to goffer^ 
to give a cellular appearance to a frill. 

, The meMings.sLa^Uv 5 a jae-g spedeBy j uMect 

. fo chang e. Quaint now coaveys the idea df what is 
unusual^ and, as "early as the 17th century, we 8nd 
it explained as "strange, unknov^" THs Is the 
exact opposite of Its original l^^ning, Old Fr. eainie^ 
eognitus: cf, Old Fr. amntkr^ to make 

Inown. It is possible to trace roughly the process by 
which this remarkable volte-face h^ been brought 
about The inteimcdiat© 8«3w,jLf.trto 
bommon in Shakespeara-*^ 

• ^ 

**For a fuekiL gracefiA and eacelleat CwhUMi, yonti is 
woffth tea on^* Ado^ iii 4.) 
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• »pp*y 'j^Lsst 

It means properly a horse that will not do anything 
else. Fr, Old Fr. testify from tesUty to remain, 
Lat re-sUtrey has kept more of the original sense of 
stubbdtnness. Scot reesty reist, means to stand stock- 
stTlI— 

“ Certain it was that Shagram reisted, and 1 ken Martin thinks 
he saw something.’’ {Monoiti^y Ch. 4.) 

Dryden even uses restive in the sense of sluggish— 

** So James the drowsy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranced in charms, 

Reetive. and slumbering on its arms.” 

* {Thrtnodia Augustafis^ 

Reasty^ used of meat that has “stood” too long, Is 
the same word, (cf. testy y Old Fr. testify heady), and 
rusty bacon 45 probably folk-etymology for reasty 
bacon-^ 

“And then came haltyng Jone, 

And brought a gambone 
Of bakon that was reasty.” 

(Skelton, Elynour Ru»**Kyng,) 

Sierlin^ hM an obscure history. It is from Old Fr. 
esterliUy a coin which etymologists have until lately 
"connected with the Bc^texkngSy or Hanse njerchants, who 
formed one of the great mercantile communities of 
the Middle Ages; and perhaps some such association 
Is responsible for the meanitijg that sterling has acquired; 
but chronology shows this traditional etymology to be 
Impossible. We find um^ ^ medieval Latin 

dooiment of 1184, and the Old Fr. esterlin occurs in 
Waco’s Renum de Ran (Romaunt of Rollo the Sea 
KingX which was written before 1175, Hence it is 
^at tihe original cctin may have been 
stamped with a star or a starling* 
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When Horatio says— 

is a nipping and an Mgtr air.” {Hamhty i. 4.) 

we are reminded that is identical with the second 
part of mn-egar^ Fr. aigre^ fiour, Lat <uer^ keen. It seems 
hardly possible to explain the modern sense of nic€^ which 
in the course of its history has traversed nearly the whole 
diatonic scale between "rotten” and "ripping.” In 
Mid. English and Old French it means foolish. 
Cotgrave explains it by “lither, lazie, sloathful, idle; 
faint, slack; dull, simple,” and Shakespeare uses it in a 
great variety of meanings. It is supposed to come 
from Lat ntscius^ ignorant The transition from ftmd^ 
fooliah, which survives in '^fond^ hopes,” to fondy loving, 
is easy. French fm is use^in exactly the same way. 
Cf, also to doU on, i,e.y to be foolish about Put^ is 
Fr. puiniy from puis niy later bom, junior, whence the 
puisne justices. MHton uses it of a minbr-— 

" He must appear in print like a puny with his guardian.” 

(Arttpagp^a,) 

Peti^y Fr. petity was similarly used for a small boy. 

In s ome 4^1^ a compjime^ntAlX-^ ^ ^ i * ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

' trueJ ^ rnntftfnptnniin^^. Jronjc 

s^^. None orus care to be called and to describe 

aTi^n as worthy is to apologise for his existence. We 
may compare Fr. bonkomnUy which now means generally 
an old fool, and bo^ JemmSy good-wife, goody, 

' the tiutch for brave {pf* Ger, t/p/er)y and pert^Mi^ ^ 
* Eng. representing in meaning lat expn&s^hBve 
change? much since Milton wrote of-^ 

"Thej^wVfibiries and the elves.” {Conmiy L 118.) 

' Peri seems in fact to have acquired the meaning of its 
opposite maie^eriy though t^ older sense of tgisk. ** 
^rightly, survtvdf in dialect'-^ 
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** He looks spry and for once*” 

(PhillpottSy American Prisoner^ Cb. 3.) 

Stm^ cognate with Ger. schmuck^ trim , elegant, b eauti " 

Jfj 4 , has its original sense in Shakespeare-^" 

« 

** And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly.” 

(i Henry /V., iii. i.) 

The degeneration of a^ adjective is sometimes due 
to its^ employment i br "eu^ emistic purposes. The 
favourite"TuBstitute for is stout^ properly strong,^ 
dauntless, etc., cognate with Geri proud. Pre¬ 

cisely the same euphemism appears in French, e.g., 
“ une dame un peu forte.'' Ugly is replaced in English 
by pUdn^ and in American by ^me ly — 

^*She is not so handsome as these, maybe, but her homeliness 
is not actually alarming.” (Max Adeler, Mr Skinner’s Night in 
the Undertuorld.) * ** 

In the case of this word, as in many others, the 
American use preserves a meaning which was once 
common in English. Kersey’s Dictionary (1720) explains 
ho^ly as “ ugly, disagreeable, course (coarse), mi:an.” 

Change of meaning may be brought about by 
association. A mifitature is a ..small portrait, and we 
even use the word as an adjective meaning small, on a 
rcducet^ scale . But the true sense of nymaiUHi 
somcfthing painted in minium^ red lead . Florio explains 
miniatura as **a Hmning*7iee p. 63), a painting with.. 
vjymilion.** Such paintings were usually small, hence 
the later meanl 5 g.^Thc word was first applied to the 
ornamental red initialcapitals in manuscripts. Vis^netU 
still means technically in French an interlaced vine- 

‘ * Heiuae tbft <Hft of rtout for a **itroDg*' be<r. /VWr was once tfao 
fovoittito top of perkrsy Mid a mixtare ofiti^'aSd'afo, now known ai coej/er^ 
was oapedalJy rcliahed by iha brewery co<^r, 

F 
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pattern on a frond$piece.t Cotgrave has v^n^Us', 
"vignets; branches, or branch-like bordm, or fiourishes 
in painting, or ingravcry," 

a noun may 

^ pSrtly due to frequent ?LMooia^ii jwth dte^r^- 
ing Thus f mm, <>. Vo'usewTfe, quem} 

woman, wenc h, child, have^osorb^” su^ET adjectives as 
impudent, idle, light, sau<^. etq Shakespeare uses 
quMn ^hly three times, and these three include 
“cozening quean” {Merry Wives^ iv, 2) and “scolding 
quean” {AlVs We//, il 2), With wench, still used 
without any disparaging sense by country folk, we may 
compare Fr. garce, lass, and Ger* Dime, maid-servant, 
both of which are now insulting epithets, but, in the 
older language, could be applied to Joan of Arc and the 
Virgin Mary respectively.*^ Garce was replaced by fi/ie, 
which has acquired in its turn a meaning so offensive 
that it has now given way to jeune fi/U. Minx, earlier 
minkes, is probably the Low Ger. minsk, Ger. Mensch, 
lit human, but used also in the sense of “wench.“ 
For the consonantal change c£ hunks, Dan. hundsk, 
stingy, lit doggish. These examples show that the 
indignant “Who are you calling a woman?” is, 
philologically, in all likelihood a case of intelligent 
anticipatioa 

regularly couple d with certain .tlOiiPs^ A Hxom hclp- 
was once oEedient, the word being cognate with 
Ger. hugsam, flexible, yidding*— 


“The fdacs diere thou and Death 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down ottaean 
Wing silently the Aimvm dr.“ 

{pmmMu Lost, g. 840O 

^ > Folk-etymoleiw firSaS sitWk 

* Related to, hut not identiesl whh, pum. 
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Af^bed 2 ent nature Is *^huxom>^ blithe and debonair” 
qualities which aflect the physique and result In hearti¬ 
ness of aspect and a comely j^umpness. An ank 
damsel Is etymologically akfh “Jo ah /tirMbishop, both 
descending from the Greek prefix apxh from apx 4 * 
beginning,first cause, Shakespeare uses arch as a noun— 

The noble duke my master, 

My worthy eaxh and^;Atron comes to-night” 

it, I.) 

Occurring chiefly in such phrases as arch enemy, arch 
heretic, arch hypocrite, arch rogue, it acquired a 
depreciatory sense, which has now become so weakened 
that arclmiss is not altogether an unpieasing attribute. 
We may compare the cognate German prefix Erz, 
Ludwig has, as successive entries, Ertz-dieb^ “ an arch¬ 
thief, an arrant thief,” and E^-engely " an arch-angel.” 
The meaning,of arrant is almost entirely due to) 
association with ” thief.” It means lit wandering, vaga¬ 
bond, so that the arrant thief is nearly related to the 
knight errant^ and to the Justices in eyre. Old Fr. eire, 
Lat iter^ a way, journey. Fr. errer, to wander, stray, is 
compounded of Vulgar Lat. iterare, to journey, and Lat 
errare^ to stray, and it would be difficult to calculate how 
much of each enters into the composition of le Juif errant. 
As I have suggested above, association accounts to 
some extent for changes of meaning, but the process is 
in reality more complex, and usually a number of 
factors are working together or in opposition to each 
other. A low word may gradually acquire right of 
citizenship. **That article blackguardly called pluck'' 
(Scott) Is now much respected. It is the same word as 
Pkndti the heart, liver, and lungs of an animal-^ 

wjfeSw'r''*—*—-»—- 

” Daring tlia Crimean war, plucjkyt signifying coorageoas, 
seemed likdy to beanne a fiivourite term in Ma^air, even among 
the ladns." (HOTtXll'S Slang DicUoneay, 1864.} 
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Having become respectable, ft Is now replacefT iii 
sporting circles by the more emphatic £uts. which 
^produces the original metaphor. A wora^ay die 
out m Its general sense, surviving only in some speaal 
meaning. Thus the poetic s^rdy scarcely used except 
with “green” meant originally the sk in or crust 
>^ytbing. It is cognate with Ger. ScM^l^Uy “ the 
swardy or rind, of a thing ” (T^udwig), which now means 
especially bacon-rind. Related words may meet with 
very different fates in kindred languages. Eng, knight 
is cognate with Ger. Knechty servant, which had, in 
Mid. High German, a wide range of meanings, 
including “ v^rrior, hero.”^ There is no more compli¬ 
mentary epithet than knigktfyy while Ger. knechtisch 
means servile. The degeneration of words like boor} 
churly farmer, is a familiar phenomenon (c£ villainy 
p. 150). The same thing has happen^c) to blackguardy 
the modern meaning of which bears hardly on a humble 
but useful class. The name black guard was given 
collectively to the kitchen detachment of a great 
man’s retinue. The scavenger has also come down in 
the world, rather an unusual phenomenon in the case 
of official titles. The medieval scavager* was an 
important official who seems to have been originally a 
kind of inspector of ^ustoma He was called in Anglo- 
French scawageoury from the noun scawage, showing. 
The Old French dialect verb escemwer is of Germanic 
origin and cognate with Shg. skew and Ger. sehaueny to 
look. The cheater^ now usually i^aty probably deserved 
his fate. The esekeators looked after esekeatsy stat es 
or property that lapsed and were forfeited. The ol^gin Of 


* The oM«r meaning of tunriifsea ia tbs cwnfKmnd miikkmty Le., 
Amt, tb« former war at haiid. Du. beer b of ooutm the same word. •. 

* English regularly inaerta n ia words Unis forttwdj iarfnger, 

^ m»snf^y.^Ms«mgtry foitnigtry 
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the^word^ is Old Ff. escheoir i^choir\ t o fall du e, Vulgar 
Lat ex *cadere for cadire. Their reputation was 
unsavoui^, and cAeat has already its present meaning In 
SEafcespeare. He also plays on the double meaning— 

** I will be cAeaUr to them both, and they shall be exchequers 
to me." (Merry Wives^ L 3.) 

Beldam implies “hag”^ early as Shakespeare, but 
he aW^Sses it in its"proper sense of “grandmother,” 
e.g.^ Hotspur refers to “old beldam earthand “our 
grandam earth” in the same speech (i Henry /K, iii. i), 
and Milton speaks of " beldam nature ”— 

“Then sing of secret things that came to past 
When Beldam Nature in her cradle was.” 

(Vacation Exercise y 1 . 46.) 

It is of course from belle -damg^ used in p.ngllab for 
grandmother, as* belsire was for grandfather. Hence 
it Is a doublet of belladonna^ The masculine belsire 
survives as a family Belcher'^ \ and to Jim Belcher, 
most gentlemanly of prize-fighters, we owe the belcher 
handkerchief, which had large white spots with a 
dark blue dot in the centre of each on a medium 
blue groundL It was also known to the “ fancy ” as a 
“ bird's-eye wipe.” 

* Othler fomiB of tho same name are Bower and Bevoshtr, The form 
Bekhtr it Picard— 

** On assomma la paurre btte, 

Uo manant lui coupa le pied droit et la tdte. 
he aeigneur du village h sa porte les roit; 

Et oe dictoD picard k I'entoor fut ^rit: 

* Buatx ckires leups, n'dcoutez mie 

* tenchest (^pendant) cben fieuz (son fils) qui crie.* *' 

(La Fontainb, fedUsy iv« 16.) 



CHAPTfelt VII 

SEMITICS 

w 

The convenient name semantics has been applied of 
late to the science of meanings, as distinguished from 
phonetics, the science of sound. The comparative 
stlldy of languages enables us to observe and codify 
the general ieyieLopment, and 

to understand why meanings beconi^, extended or 
re^lylfrti ed. One phenomenon which seems to occur 
normally in langus^e results from what we may call 
the simplicity of the olden times. Thus the whole 
vocabulary which is ety mologically related to wnting^xA 
has developed from an old &rmanic verb that 
means to scratch and the Germanic name for the hecck. 
Our earliest books were wooden tablets on which 
inscriptions were scratched. The word booh itsdf 
comes from Anglo-Sax. be^h; if* G&. BuchsteAo^ 

letter, lit beech-stave, j^t Hbcr* b ook, whence a large 
family of words in the Romance Imiguages, means the 
doner bark of a tree, and b&UM ultimately from Greek 
the Inner rind liie pc^yms^ the Egyptian 
riii£ from which paper was made,^ 

I The ei ^icst measurements were calculated from tim 
human bocly, aU Buropeanlangiiages use the and 

1 fsutdmieat (fee p. ^>iws larentedM » enhititme wJmb Iki eti|i|^ oi 
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w^stfl] measure horses by hands, while spam survives in 
table-books. C^it is Latin for elbow, the first part of 
whkh is the same as ell, cognate with Lat ulms, also 
used in both senses. Fr. hrasse, fathom, is Lat brackia, 
the tw5 aim s, and bonee, thumb; means inch. A further 
set of'measures are represented simple devices: 
SLjfard^ is a small "stick,” and the rod,pole, or perch (cf. 
perch for birds, Fr. perchff pole) which gives charm to 
our arithmetic is a larger one. A furlong is a furrow^ 
long. For weights common objects were used, eg., a 
grain, or a scrupfe, Lat scrupulus ," a little sharpe stone 
falling somSime into a man’s shooe ” (Cooper), for very 
small things, a. stone for h^eavier goods. Gk. Spaxfta* 
whence our dram, means a handful. Our declcSIil 
system is due to our possession of ten digits, or 
fingers, and calculation comes from Lat calculus, a 
pebble. 

A modem 
his budgetfli 

medieval predecessor, who literall y ^jskt in his counting- ^ 
h yse, counting up his mone y. For the cdu a ue r 
nlmed from the (Jla esc^uler {/cklquler), ^esB-Doeir a, 
was once the board marked„out in squares op w'hicn the 
treasurer reckoned up with counters the king’s taxes. 
This Old Fr. eschequler, which has also given chequer, is 
a derivative of Old Fr. eschec (Jchec), check. Thus " check 
trousers ’ and a chequered career are both directly 
related to an eastern potentate (see chess, p. X20.) The 

^ The ** itick ** ffleaoiag survives in Hhtyerdt of a ship. Yard was once 
Uie general word for rod, wand. Thus the ** cheating yardmand** of 
Tensyaoa*s smoothfaced snubnosed rogue*' {Maud, 1 . i. iS) is a 
pleonstm of the same type as grtyhound (p. X35). Yard, an endosure, is 
» stpmW!# word, ro|o^ to garden. The doublet used in the Eastern 
oountiea, is of Soaodtoavian origin-- 

X diittb’d to the top of the garth, and stood by the road at the gate.** 

CTiNirrsON, The Grandmother, L 38.) 


t • 

Chancellor of the Exchequ er, considering 
; not so near the reality of things as his ^ 
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c h^dlo r hfmself was originally a kind of door- jcegber 
in charge of a chanceL % latticed barrier whi^ we now 
know in church ai^itecture only. Chancel is derived, 
through Fr, chancel or cancel^ from Lat. c ancellus^ a 
c ross-b ar, occurring more usually in the pluraiin tli'e 
sEnseof lattice, grating. We still cancel a document by 
drawing such a pattern on it In German cancellus has 
given Kamelf pulpit The now a document in 

which millions are mere items, was the chancellors 
litt le bag or purse— 

“ If tinkers may have leave to live, 

And bear the sow-skin budget^ 

Then my account 1 well may give. 

And in the stocks avouch it/’ 

( WinUf^s Tale^ iv, 2.) 

Fr. hougettey from which it is borrowed^ is a diminutive 
of hoti gfi a leathe rn bag, which comes from Lat bulgUy 
“a male or bouget of leather; a purse; a bagge*’ 
(Cooper), Modern French has borrowed back oui 
budgety together with several other words dealing with 
business and finance. 

Among the most important servants of the 
exchequer were the ^i^troUe rs. We now call them 
officially corn^troUery through a mistaken association 
with Fr, comptCy account The c ontroller h ad charge of 
the counter^roRs (cf. counler/ail)y from CWy rr. c rntre-rallcy 
** th e copy bf a role accounts , etc.), a paralefi of the 
raffle qu^i^ and (intent, with the originall ** (Cotgrave). 
In French contrbk has preserved the sense of supervision 
or verification which it has lost in ordinary English. 

A very ancient functionary of the exeb^uer, the 
tally-cutter, was abolished in ^e reign of George HI. 

(Fr. tamerylp cut) were stfej^sJLaffOr;^^ 

^ m sudh a way that the i )[0tche3 could be compared ibr 
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puf^es of verification. Jack Cade preferred those 
good old ways— 

“Our fore-fathers had no other books but the score and the 
lalfyj’ thou hast caused books to be used.” 

• (2 Henry VLy iv. 7.) 

This rudimentary method of calculation was still in use 
in the Kentish hop-gardens within fairly recent times; 
and some of us can remeipiiSer very old gentlemeh ask¬ 
ing us, after a cricket match, how many " notches ” we 
had “ scored ”— 

“ The scorers were prepared to notch the runs." 

{Pickwtcky Ch. 7.) 

This use for a rec konfng in general, or for^j^ty, 

occurs in Anglo-Saxon]^ tut^^the word is Scandinavian. 
The words score and originally of identical 

meaning, were soon differentiated, a common pheno¬ 
menon in such* cases. For the exchequer tally was 
substituted an “ indented cheque receipt." An 
chiefly familiar to us in connection with apprentice¬ 
ship, was a duplicate document of which the "indented " 
or ■ toothed edges had to correspond like tjie notches 
of the score or tally. Cheque^ earlier cheeky is 
identical with cheeky rebuff. The metaphor is from the 
game of chess (see p. 120), to check a man's accounts 
involving a sort of control, or pulling up short. If 
necess^ryT^ cheque is a method of payment which 
makes “checking” easy. The modem spelling is due 
to popular association with exchequer^ which is etymo¬ 
logically right, though the words have reached their 
modern functions by very different paths. 

The development of the meaning of chancellor can< 
be paralleled in the case of many other functionaries, * 
xmcc humble but now important The titles of two greatJ 
medieval officers, the constable and the marshal mean' 
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the same thing. Constahh^ Old Fr. amtsUtbU {fonniMl^^ 
is Lat. ^omes stabuU ^ stable fellow. Mnrshalt the fir^ 
element oTw&ich is cognate with while the second 
corresponds to modem Ger. Schalk^ rascal, expresses the 
same idea in Germaa Both eatable and m^n^hal ar e 
now used of very high positioiTs, but Policeman X. and 
the farrUr-marshalt or shoeing-smith, of a troop of 
cavidiy, remind them of the^base degrees by which they 
did ascend The Marshahta where Little Dorrit lived 
is for marshalsy, marshals* office, etc. The steward^ or 
Sty-ward, looked after his master’s piga He rose in 
importance until, by the marriage ofMarjorie Bruce to 
Walter the S tewart of Scotla nd, he founded the most 
picturesque of^royal houses. The cha^jsrisiin, as his 
name suggests, attended to the royal comforts long 
before he became a oTwholesomellFer^re. 

All these names now stand for a great number of 
functions of varying importance. Oth^r titles which 
are equally vague are s^sr^ t (see p. 148) and 
Old Fr. utsster^ (kuisste^. lit door -keep er. Lat ostlarius, 
a por ter. Another official was the harbinger, who 
survives only in poetry. He was a forerunner, or 
vauntcourier, who preceded the great man to secure 
him "harbourage” for the night, and his name comes 
from Old Fr. herberger (hiberger), to sh^ter (see p. 164)^ 
As late as the reign of Charles II, we read t^t-— 

"On the removal of the court to pass Ute summer at Win¬ 
chester, Bishop Ken’s houses whidb he held In the right of his 
jmbend, was marked by the harbinger for die use of Mrs Eleanor 
uwyn; hot he refused to grant her admittance, and she was forced 
to seek lot lodgings in another piace.” 

(HawaiKS, £$]» efBisk^ JSTm) 

•• 

* As Old Fr. aniw^ hsi given nshir, I woidd mggest dial dtsfunlly 
BupMi £mA and ZwA<r,^wld(^ IBardslay (pki, ^ Skmemti) 0«ea> 
Up, are Cor Old Fr. /mt (ct Xetterte} ai4 foMm la wodiM Fieedi 
Ibnkiin la net an aneMaausi Bams. ^ 
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of tho moiit interesting branches of semantics, 
and the most useful to the etymologist, deals with the 
study c>f in different languages. We ( 

have seen 29) how, for instance, the names of flowers 
show tlfat the same likeness has been observed by 
various races. The spice called a nd the devi’^plnk ( 
both belong to Lat clams, a pail The German for 
pink is Nelkc, a Low^lj^faiTa^inutive nail-kin, of 
Nagel, nail The §pice , or Gcv&Urznelke, is called in 
South Germany l H t|f A clove of garlic is 

quite a separate wSriT; but, it has some interesting 
cognates, it may be mentioned here. It is so called 
because the bulb cleaves naturally into segments.^ The 
German name is Kmblauch, for Mid. High Ger. klobe- 
louch, clove-leek, by dissimilation of one /. The Dutch 
doublet is kloof, a chs^m, gully, familiar in South Africa. 

Fr. foiso n, Lat* folio, potion-, a d rin k, and Ger. Gift. ^ 
poison, «frgift,^ seem to date from treacherous timea 
On the other hand, Ger. Ges 3 tenk, a present, means 
something poured out (see nuncheon, p. 124), while a tip 
is in French pourboire and in German Trinkge/d, even 
when accepted by a lifelong abstainer. In English we 
** fi ^c ft h obby I* ie., a hobby-horse, or wooden horse, \ 
German £as the same metaphor, **ein Steckenpferd 
reiten,” and French says “enfourcher Mnmdada,** #>., Jo 
b estridf a gee -gee. Hobby, for Mid. Eng. hobin , a nag 7 
was a proper name for a horse. Like Dobbin and Robin, 
it belongs to the numerous progeny of Robert. 

In some cases the reason for a metaphor is not quite 
clear to the modem mind. The bloodthirsty w ysel is 
called in French belettef li ttle beau ty, in lulian 

^ tha Lst. unh, awAw*, it to nantd beeauM nicoeailTe 

* idcnaafontt an hanaoiikwt oae-nen. \ It it a doublet of tmm, 

* Perhept « diminutive of Cymric htk, marten, but felt at from 
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donnola^ in Portuguese doninha^ little lady, in Spdlhisti 
comadreja^ gossip (Fr. comnUre, Scot cummer^ p. 94), in 
Bavarian ScAontierkm, beautiful little animali in Danish 
kjdnne^ beautiful, and in older English From 

Lat ptedius we get mediasiinu s. a drugge^drCldge) or 
lubber to doe all vile service in the hQUS*; a hitching 
slave ” (Cooper). Why this drudge should have a name 
implying a middle position'*! cannot say; but, to-day in 
the North of England a maid-of-all-work is called a 
tweeny (between maid). 

A stock semantic parallel occurs in the relation 
b etween ^ nd r^;?pectability. All of us, as soon as 
we get to reasonable"mai§rity, lay great stress on the 
importance of deference to “ elders.” It follows 
naturally that many titles of more or less dignity 
should be evolved from this idea of seniority. The 
I Eng. alderman is obvious. Priest^ Qld Fr. prestre^ 
{priire)y from Gk. ‘wpetr/SuTcpoy, compararive of irpiarBv^* 
old, is not so obvious. In the Romance languages we 
I have a whole group of words, Fr. sire^ steur, seigneur^ 

Ital. signovt Span. seiLor . with their compounds monsieur, 
messeTy etc. all representing either or smionm, 

Ger. parents, is the plural comparative ^ alt, 

old, and the first element of seimchal (see marshal, 
p. 90) is cognate with Lat senex, Fr. sire comes 

Eng. ^r, and from this was formed the adjective Hrlyf 
now spelt surly, which ia Shakespeare still means 
haughty, arro^i^~» 

m ** See how the surly Warwick maas the walL* 

(3 Hen/y Vh, v. 1.) 

^ Doaeot of dmUar Danes for the weasel ecmld be eoliecie4 from the 
Hhrofiean kaghbges and dialects. It is probetHe that these conplinentary 
tkhines ware pre^tiatory, the weasel beiBg an anlnai regarded with 
foiNDstUtoiis dnad* • * 

* C^. A'mSw John, the fitbuloiM |»iest iwnardh of BtUepii. 

^ Cf. heily,prmufy, etc., and Ger, knruek, ki^icdknnt kwWiSferr, ihs 
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^ Usty in the sense of enumeration, Is a “ strip .” 
The cognate German word is Leistt^ border. We IGave 
the original meaning in “ list slippers,” Fr. bordereau^ 
a list, which became very familiar in connection with 
the DrCyfus case, is a diminutive of bord^ edge. Label 
is the same word as Old Fr. lantbel (lambeau)^ rag. 
Scr oll is an alteration, perhaps due to roll^ of Mid. Eng. 
screw or escrow^ from Old Frf escroue}^ rag, shred. Docket^ 
earlier dogget^ is from an old Italian dmiTnutive of doga^ 
cask-stave, which meant a bendlet in heraldry. Schedule 
is a diminutive of Lat scluda^ “a scrowe” (Cooper), 
properly a strip of papyrus. QL&eJZetiel^ bill, ticket, is 
the same word. Thus all these words, more or less 
kindred in meaning, can be reduced to the primitive 
no tion of strip or scr ap. 

^ Tarce^ Irom frenS, means stuffing. The verb to 
farce^ which rep|esents Lat farcirey survives in the per¬ 
verted /f?r^»-fheat A parallel is satirCy from Lat 
satura (lanxX a full dish, hence a medley. Somewhat 
similar is the modern meaning of magaztney a “store¬ 
house ” of amusement or information. 

The closest form of Intimacy is represented by 

O'”, in °'der phrase, 
ology, “bed and board.” Co mpakton y with its related 
words, belongs to Vulgar Lat ^o^paniOy companion-y 
bread-sharer. The same idea is represented by the 
plediSastic Eng. messmatCy the second part of which, 
ntatCy is related to meat, MesSy food, Old Fr. mes (mets)y 
Lat mi ssufH y is in modem English only military or 
naval, but was once the usual name for a dish of food— 

** Herbs and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.” 

{AlUgrOy 1 . 85 .) 

Another related word is Fr. matelot y earlier matenoty 
* Modern Fr. icrw h used only in the aetwe of priion regifter. 
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representing Du. maatt meat, and genoot, a compat?lon.‘ 
The latter word is cognate with Ger. Gmosse, a 
conajiaoion, from gmussen^ to enjoy or usel^ether! 
In early Dutch we find also mattegimet, through 
popular association with matUt hammock, one hammock 
serving, by a Box and Cox arrangement, for two sailors. 

C^mr^ is from Fr. camarade^ and this from Span. 
ccanarada^ originally a “ rooto^ full,** called in the French 
army um ckambr^i, Tfiis^Wesponds to Ger. Geselle^ 
comrade, from Saal, room. The reduction of the col¬ 
lective to the individual is paralleled by Ger. Bursche^ 
fellow, from Mid. High Ger. burse^ college hostel; cf. 
FrauensimmeTt wench, lit. women’s room. It can hardly 
be doubted that c^tim is a corrupted clip from chamber- 
feUpwy It is thus explained in a Diciioncay of ike 
Canting Crew (1690), within a few years' of its earliest 
recorded occurrence, and the reader will remember Mr 
Pickwick’s introduction to chummagef system in the 
Fleet (Ch. 42). 

English goss^ , earlier g od-s ibt related in God, a 
sponsor, soonoeveloped the subsidiary meanings of 
bi^n companion , (jony, tippler, babbler, etc., all of 
u^cET are represented in Shakespeare. The case of 
Fr. compere and commire, godfather and godmother, is 

^ The vowel ii not 10 great a difficttUy at it might appear, aeft we 
actually have Uie tame change in eomratk itidf, formerly pronounced 
amradi. In the London pronuncia^n the a of such wotdaaa^te#, ofi*, 
etc., repreaenta rongUy a continental abort a Thia fact, fanil^ 
to i^oeeticiaDa but ^beUev^ by others, is one of the first peculiaritiee 
anted by foreigners beginning to learn English. It is tinite poasiUe 
that dUtm is an accidental spelling for VioM, ju«t as we write ^Ki^galm 
lor ioMgUt (Bengal), ^mndii for pamHt, and fat /i»ys 4 ,^ve rivem, 

whence alio proltetij the liqnid eaUed /snoI, from its five IngredtentA 
> also ^aencait to ehtgt ic. to which appeals to nprei^ Dtt. 
i/hg, blow«-**That was fx/t thggme ^ guard ** (Ktplhig^ Am Bnm %fC 
ekt t^ntrtk the adjective from obeolete D«u 

laoad- 4 oed. 
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slimillir. Cdtgrave explains commfr^ as **gossiping; 
the acquaintance, affinity, or league that growes 
betweene women by christning a child together, or 
one for another.** Ger. GevaUer, godfather, has also 
acquireckthe sense of Fr. bonkommi (p. 8o}, Eng, dadefy. 
From conmbrt comes Scot cummer or kitnmer — 

** A canty quean nas Kate, and a special cummer of my ain.” 

^ {AfonasUfy^ Ch, 8.) 

While christenings led to cheerful garrulity, the wilder 
fun of weddings has given the Yx.faire la noce^ to go on 
the spree. In Ger. Hochzeit^ wedding, lit high time, 
we have a converse development of meaning. 

Parallel sense developme nt in different languages 
sometimes gives us a glimpse of the life of, our 
anc^Ja^rs. Our verb to cufr^ (leath er) comes from 
Old Fr. corrier^ (courroyer% to,^f^|k|iri put in 

order, which re];iresents a theor^ical ^con-red-are^ the 
root syllable of which is Germanic and cognate with 
our ready» GGt. gerbe n, to tan, Old High Ger. garawen^ 
t o make read y, is a derivative of ready, j co m^letc, 
now used only as an adverb miSi'mg " qStc^^TTut 
cognate with oyxt yare — 

“Our ship— 

Which, but three glasses since, we gave out jplit— 

" Is tight, andy^rnr, and bravely rigged.** 

{Tempest^ v. L) 

Both curry and gerben must hav/s acquired their restricted 
meaning at a time when there was literally nothing like 
leather. 

Even in slang we find the same parallelism exempli¬ 
fied. We call an old-fashioned watch a turnip. In 
Gehnan it b called Zwieb el, onio n, and in FrcSlli' &w«. 
^g« gremhom likens an inexperienced person to an 

> Arrtgtt Old Fr. «rr/#r, ft related. 
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animal whose horns have just begun to sprout In«Ger. 
Gelbschnahelf yellow-bill, and Fr. bec-jaune^ we have 
the metaphor of the fledgling. Ludwig explains 
Gelbschnabel by “ chitty-face,” chitf cognate with ^//-ten, 
being a general term in Mid. English for a young 
animal. From bec-Jaune we have archaic Scot beejam^ 
university freshman. Cotgrave spells the French word 
bejaune^ and gives, as he Uteually does for such words,^ 
a very full gloss, which happens, by exception, to be 
quotable— 

“A novice ; a late prentice to» or young beginner in, a trade, 
or art; also, a simple, ignorant, unexperienced, asse; a rude, 
unfashioned, home-bred hoydon ; a sot, ninny, doult, noddy; one 
that’s blankt, and hath nought to say, when he hath most need 
to speake." 

The Englishman intimates that a thing has ceased 
to please by saying that he is " fed up ” with it The 
Frenchman says, “J’en ai soup^.” Bbth these meta¬ 
phors are quite modern, but they express in flippant 
form the same figure of physical satiety which is as old as 
language. Padding is a comparatively new word in con¬ 
nection with literary composition, but it reproduces, 
with a slightly diflerent meaning, the figure expressed by 
bombast^ lit wadding, a derivative of Greco-Lat. bombyx, 
originally “silk-worm,” whence also bombasim* We 
may compare also fustian eloquence”— 

**And he, whose JusUads so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad." 

(Pope, Prologue to the SaUrts, L xSy.) 

> This li a dianicteijstie of the thi dictionary makers. The gem of my 
eoUectioD is Ludwig’s gloss for “ a long lubber, a lasy lubber, a 

slouch, a lordaut, a lordane, a loofcy, a booby, a tony, a fop, a^dunee, a 
aimplMGn, a wlse-acre, a sot, s logger-head, a block-head, a nidcampoop, a 
fini^er, a drowy or d>camlng luik, a fuU-i^lidc, a slowtadi, a laUiback,a 
pitiful meakiog fellow, a lungia, a ^ alim fellow, a sUm lon^nck,a graiSt * 
*h»4dknr, a lubberly fellow, a IomI, aa awkward feUow*" 
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And^a vcty similar image Is found in the Latin paet 
Ausonius-*- 

** At nos illepidum, rudem libelluxn, 

B$trrast qiusquUias iaeptiasque 
Credemus gremio cqi fovendum ?” 

{Drepamo Filio.) 

Even to “ |ahe^^y;iej^e ” is paralleled by the Gk. Xa^eiv 
TQv irvfMfiovirrai to be awarde d the <pa ke of roasted 
wheat and honey w hich wtCs originally the prize oi^ kim 
who best kept awake during a night-watch. 

In the pmyyylMal expressions which contain the con- j 
centrated wisdom of the ages we sometimes Bnd exact | 
correspondences. Thus “to ,look a gift-horse in the 
mouth ** is HterrflxjSH 9 dM“dUlJ ' 

^Sometimes the symbols vary, the risk one is exposed 
to in arqiiiVing withQut.Aafcftminatinn is called by; 

US “buying a pfe in a poke.”^ French and German^ 
substitute die qj ai. 'W^say that “a cat may look at 
a king.” The French drmnatis personce are a dog and 
a bishop. The “ bird in hand ^hich we regard as the 
equivalent of two in the bush is in German con pared 
advantageously with ten on the roof. 

Every language has an immense number of metaphors 
to describe the varioui^ya ges of iotojicication. We, as a 
seafaring nation, Kave naturally a set of su% metaphors 
taken frbm nautical English. In French and German 
the state of being “ half-seas over ” or “ three sheets in 
the wind,** and the practice of *^splicing the main-brace ** 
are expressed by various land metaphora But the 
more obvious nautical figures are common property. 
We speak of being s trandtd; French says ^'^ichouer (to_ 
r un a^o re!) dans une entreprise,*’ and German uses 
to strand, split on a rock, in the same way. 

^ ii laUi eominoD la dkl^ct, in th« Kentltli liop-gxrdsoa* 

It k » sad fti dlminstifs 
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Finally, we observe the same principle 
or t*>at form ^ si^h whkiLaVQ^ida_£alling t Hings g 
their names. “Euphemism is the result of various human 
iftstlnSs*^which range from religious reverence down 
to common decen cy. ‘There Is, however, a*' special 
type of euphemism which may be described as the 
delicacy of the parti^ly educated. It is a matter 
of common observation that for educated people a 
spade is a spade, while ttSe more outspoken class 
prefers to call it a decorated shovel Between these 
two classes come those delicate beings whose work in 
life is— 

*Me retranchement de ces syllabes sales 
Qui dans les plus beaux mots produisent des scandales; 

Ces jouets ^temels des sots de tous les temps; 

Ces fades lieux-communs de nos m^chants plaisants; 

Ces sources d’un amas d*^quivoques inf^mes, 

Dont on vient faire insulte k la pudeur des femmes.” 

(Mou&RBy Les Femmes sm/antes^ iii. s.) 


In the United States rehiiBd society has succeeded 
In banning as impropw the word which must now 
be replaced by limb y even when the possessor is a boiled 
fowl, And this'refinement is not unknown in England. 
The coloured ladies of Barbados appear to have been 
equally sensitive— , 


I 


*' Fate had placed me opposite to a fine turkey. 1 asked my 
partner if 1 should have the pleasure of helping her to a piece of 
the IjISAlA* ^he looked at me indignantly, and said, * Curse your 
impudence, sar; I wonder whece yon lam manners. Sar, 1 take a 
tilly tarkey if you please.’* {Pet^ Ch. 3i«) 


This tendency shows itself especially in connection with 
the more intimate garments and articles intended for 
personal use. We have the absurd name *pockit 
kandkerekiefy i,€^ po^et hand>cover-head, for a toffl- 
paeatively modeihi convenience, the earlier names of* 
which have more of the directness of the Artful Dodg^l^s 
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Bda Jonson calls it a muckind^. In 1829 the 
US’S of the word mouchoir in a French adaptation of 
dihiUo caused a riot at the Comddie Frangaise. History 
repeats itself, for, in 1907, a play by J. M. Synge was 
produced in Dublin, but— • 

**The audience broke up in disorder at the word 

, {Acadtmy^ 14th OcO‘$ii.) 

This is all the more IdHicrous when we reflect that 
sh^ i.e. change of raiment, is itself an early euphemism 
fat smock : cf. Ital. mutande, “ thinne under-breeches" 
(Florio), from a country and century not usually regarded 
as prudish. The fact is that, Just as the low word, when 
once accepted, loses its primitive vigour (see plucky p. 83), 
the euphemism is, by inevitable association, doomed from 
its very birth. 

I will now give a few examples of the way in which 
the study of* semantics helps Jhe etymologist The 
antUrsm^, deer are pfoperly the lowest brancnes of the 
horns, what we now call brow^SHHers. The word comes 
from Old Fr. antoUliers^ which answers phonetically to 
a conjectured Lat ^ante-oculares^ from oculus^ eye. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the Ger. Augensprosst^ 
brow-antler, lit eye-sprout 

Eng. pkver^ itam Fr. pluvier^ could 'come from a 
VulgarXa£^SS^«W, belonging to rain. The German 
name R egmbf^ife r. lit rain-piper, shows this to be 
correct *"lt”^es not matter, etymologically, whether 
the bird really has any connection with rain, for rustic 
observation, interesting as it is, is essentially unscientific, 
The is useless to the bee. The slow^worm, 

which appeaos.to be for slay^worm^ strike-serpent,^ ts 

^ The meanlog of worm has degenerated since the days of UtitLindwttrm^ 
the dragon slain hy Siegfried. IDie Norse form swvives in Groat Ornu*$ 
JjtmJftbM drag<m’s head. 
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perfectly harmless^ and the toad, though ugly, i^nof 
venomous, nor does he bear a jewel in head 

a kind of hawk, represents Old Fr< querunlk 
{crScerille\ “ a kastrell" (Cotgrave). Cr^cenUe is a diminu- 
, tive of (Ticilkt a rattle, used in Old French especially 
of the le^r^ rattle or clapper, with which he warned 
people away from his neighbourhood. It is connected 
with Lai crepe^^ to resounU The Latin name for the 
kestrel i&lt nfiunculus ^ lit a litttc ringer, derived from the 
verb tinni¥ky td' Vilmk, jingle, “ tintinnabulate.” Cooper 
tells us that they use to set them (kestrels) in pigeon 
houses, to make doves to love the place, bicause they 
feare away other haukes^ with their ringing voyce.” 
This information is obtained from the l^tin agriculturist 
Columella. This parallel makes it clear that Fr. cricerelk^ 
kestrel, is a metaphorical application of the same word, 
meaning a leper’s ** clicket” 

The curious word akimbo occurs firsUn Mid. English 
in the form in kenebowi. In a dozen languages we 
find this attitude expr«.isCd by the figure of a jug-handle, 
or, as it used to be called, a pot-ear. The oldest 
equivalent is Lat ansM^ used by Plautus, from ansa^ 
a jug-handle. AnsSmT^o is explained by Cooper as 
’’a man with his arms on ktnbtm^ The French for to 
stand with arms akimbo is faire le pot a deux amosl* 
and the same striking image occurs in German, Dutch, 
and Spanish. Hence it seems a plausible conjecture 
that j knobow t means **jug^handlc^ This is confirmed 
by the fact that Dryden translates miru, ** the eare or 
handle of a cuppe or pot ** (Cooper), by ** kimbo handle ” 
(^ergil, Md, Ui. 44). Eng. bow^ meaning anything bent, ^ 
^^naed in many connectS^ forjgyigliip. first 
element may be can^t aisled to ever y descriptioii Cf 
v ye l.Jn earlier £t^isb, as It still ism^Scbtdiih, or* 
iflmiy be some ^ndinavian word In fhct the 
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whole compound may be Scandinavian. Thomas' Latin 
Dictionary (1644) explains ansatus homo as “ one that In 
bragging manner strowteth up and down with his armes 
iucannebow.^' 

DeniUre has been explained as from Mid. Eng. 
ripe, matur e, with prefixed de. But demure is the 
older '^ord of the two, a^d while the loss of the 
atonic first syllable is normal in English (p. 61), it 
would be hard to find a^’case in which a meaningless 
prefix has been added. Nor does the meaning of 
demure approximate very closely to that of ripe. It 
now has a suggestion of slyness, but in Milton’s time 
meant sedate— . 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, stedfast, and demure,” {Penseroso, 1 . 31.) 

and its oldest meaning is calm, se^ed, used of the sea. 
When we considq ;Jhat it is nearly equivalent to staid, 
earlier stayed, and cbmpace the equivalent terms in 
other languages, Lat sedatuS^v, rassis, Gcr. gesetzt, 
etC) it seems likely that it is formed from the Old 
Norman demurer (demeurer), to “ stay/ * just as stale 
is formed ffonTOld Fr. estaler {itaUr), to display on a 
stall, or trove, in “ treasure travel^ from Qld Pr trover 
{trouver). 

The origin of lugger is unknown, but the word is 
recorded a century later than lugsail, whence it is 
probably derived. The explanation of lugsail as a 
■SOU that is lugged seems to be a piece of folk-etymology. 
The French for lugsail is voile de fortune, and a still 
earlier name, which occurs also in Tudor English, is 
‘bonteveuture, ie,, good luck. Hence it is not unreason- 
-able to conjecture that ^jai^stan^^icUL^^ 

*jlist as the name I/igson ^sianda for Hickson (see 

o a 
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The pips on cards or dice have nothing to do 'with 
apple pips. The oldest spelling is peips} In the 
Germanic languages they are called “ e yes/* and in the 
Romance languages points”; and tSe Romance 
derivatives of Lat. punatus^ point, also meAn^*peip of 
day.*’ Hence the pe^s are connected with the verb to 
peef^. 

The game called dotntthes is French, and the name 
is taken from the phrase fairt^domino^ to win the game. 
Doniinoy a hooded cloak worn by priests in winter, is an 
Italian word, apparently connected with Lat dominus, 
French also has, in various games, the phrase fairs capot^ 
with a meaning like that o/ fain domino, Capot, related 
to Eng. cap and Fr. chcpeaUt means properly a hooded 
cloak. The two metaphors are quite parallel, SuClTls 
Tm^ssible to say what was the original idea. Perhaps 
it was that of extinguishing the opponent by putting, 
as It were, h^ead ^ 

The cardTgame called is “often mentioned in 
Tudor literature. It^dSTderivcd from Old Fr. pfic^ used 
by Rabelais, and the word is very common in fKe works 
of the more disreputable French poets of the X5th 
century. According to French archaeologists the game 
was also called bonhtur^ chance^ fortum, and hasard. 
Hence represents in all probability Ger. G^ikk^ luc|<f. 
The Old French form ghsUcqui would correspond to 
Mid. High Ger. gtlkcke. The history of Unnis (p. 10} 
and irump (p. 9) shows that it is not necessary to find 
Uie German word recorded iti the same sense. 

* The word which occurs in JSnglish only, has 
^o connection ^ all widi s enim sL the earliest form>of 
^hich is Ita^. of ir^Siwn origiii the older 


'1^cographers*oEScu?Bd the etymology of wluch 
is really quite simply by always attexnptlr^ to treat It * 

I ua. 
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along willi sentimL It i$ a common phenomenon in 
military language that the abstract name of an action 
is applied to the which the action 

is performed, then to the grono of men ^us employ ed, 
and finally to the in diyidu^sold ier. TflusTKi" 
means (i) guardianship {2) a ward-room, watch-ft^r, 
(3) the watch collectively, (4) a w atchma a Fr. 
the look-out man on board snip, can bh traced back in a 


similar series of meaning^ to Lat. watching.^ A 

sen/rp. now a single soldier, was formerly a band of 
s oldiers-— 

** What strength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
, ^ ^ Through the strict s enlerijf s and stations thick 
Of angels watching round ? ” 

{Paradise Lasty ii. 4ta) 




and earlier still a wa | jj: h-t9w er. e.g.y Cotgrave explains 
Old Fr. eschauguetU igme^uette) as a sentrie^ watch- 
t ower. beaco n." '*''¥b€kpurely abstract sense'suirvlves in 
the phrase “ to keep sentry^^^. y^ard— 

"Here toils, and Death, and Death’s half-brother, Steep, 
Forms terrible to view their centry * keep.” 

(Dryoen, Mneid^ vi. 277.) 

It is a contracted form of sanctuary. In the 17th 
century it is a pretty familiar word in this sense.* The 
earliest example I have come across is in Nashe— 

" He hath no way now to slyppe ont of my hands, but to take 
eetUfie in the Hospital of Warwick." 

(First Part of Pasquil’s Apolegie, 1590.) 

Fr. guirUe^ a sentry box, can bfe traced back in the 


* This is wb^ to many French military terms are feminine, e*g., nerttt^ 
MWfAwiUSr, vedetUy etc. 

* Skinner’s JS^ymehpeen (1671) has the two entries, eentry pro sanctuary 
• and ceuUy V. wdiuei The spellings autry and centintly which were common 

when the words still had a collectiee sense, are perhaps due to tome fancied 
connectims with cwUnrr, a 
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same way to Old Fr. garir (gu/rir)^ to save. Cotgjrave 
explains it as “ a place of refuge, and of safe retyrall/' 
also ** a sentrigt or little lodge for a sentinell, built on 
high.** It is to this latter sense that we owe Eng. 
garret. In medieval French guirite mean^ refuge, 
sanctuary— 


"Ceste roche est IhesucrisUmeismes qui est li refuges et la 
gariU aus humbles.’** 

If French had not borrowed sentimlle from Italian, 
gudrite would probably now mean "sentry”; cf. the 
history of vigie (p. 103), or of vedett^2^ cavalry sentry, 
but originally "a prying or peeping hole” (Florio), 
from Ital. vedere^ to see. 


1 “This rock is Jesus Christ himseIC, who Is the refuge and santtuary 
of the humble.” 



CHAPTfR VIII 

METAPHOR 


Every expressign that we employ, apart from those 
that are connecteid with the most rudimentary objects 


and actions, metaphor, though the origmal meaning 
is dulled by constant user*"TEusrTrrtfi"e alcove sentence. 


expressim meina v^t is ** sgufiezed jouL” to employ is to 



ixi^iect issome^incf ** thrown in our way/’ A classihca- 
tioril 5 fthe metaphor&Jn use in the European languages 
would show that a largeTithnb^^ of the most pilous 


kind, #>. of those which “ come to meet" one, are 
common property, whUe^^btlSers would reflect the most 


s triking habits and pursu its of the various races. It 
would probably be found that in the common stock of 
simple metaphor the most important contribution would 
come from agriculture, while in English the nautical 
eler^iysot wouldlxiCur to an extent quite unparalleled ih 
ol£er European languages/ A curious agricultural 


* It would be interesting to trace the rise and spread of nautical meta¬ 
phor in English. We have a good example of the transition from the 
bneoltc to the nautical in the expression " To lose the tit/ for a ha'porth 
of tar.** Pew people who use this metaphor know that is here the 
dialect pronundation of ; ct Ship Struts at Oxford elsewhere), 
for Skttp St»a, Tar wts, and it, used at a medicine for sheep, but In this 
.particular case the aliunou teems to be rather to the marking of sheep 
with ta r; "taned with the same brush,*’ memS^ the HdBOr" 

floar* 
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metaphor which, though of Old French origin, now 
appears to be peculiar to English, is to nluarsi ^ 

*OTr«, p. 7S). 

Sdme metaphors are easy to track. It does not 
require much philological knowledge to she that 
i^onisK astound^ and stun all contain the idea of 
“thunder-striking,** Vulgar Lat *€X-Unare, To 
emSafToss is^obviously connected with dor, and to 
interfen is to “strike betwdtn,” Old Fr, tntreferir. 
This word was especially used in the i6th century of a 
horse knocking its legs jkoge^<n: in ttottjng, “to inter- 
feerty as iriiorse** (Cotgrave). When we speak of a 
prentice-hand^ sound joum^man work, and a masterpiece^ 
we revive the medieval classification of artisans into 
learners, qualified workmen, and those who, by the 
presentation to their guild of a finished piece of work, 
were recognised as past (passed) master y 

But many of our metaphors ai?§j^n Crom pursuks 
with which we are no longei^'fiimSIi^ or from arSUn? 
sciences no longer prSctised. Dtsastsr, ul-s^md^ and 
such adjectives as jovial. mercumST^te reminiscent of 
astrology. To bring a thing to the test is put it in 
we fluchemisfs or metallurgist’s t^ or tr ying-pot 
(cf. IkrMube), Old Fr« test {tit). This is reUtim w olj 
Fr. teste {tite)^ head, from X^t testa^ tile, pot, etc:, used 
in Roman slang for ^Js^^ST^hakcspeSrh has ^ 
complete metaphor— 

f 

“Let there be some more iSu/made of my metSl,^ 

.Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp'd upon it** 

{Meamre for Measure^ L t.) 


^ The old bo thers * 
Market Place are 


adjob NdBingham 
the Shamhles^ The wocii * 


^ Sesii«nSi^p.l4t. 
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is similarly used at Carlisle, and probably elsewhere; but 
to most people it is familiar only in the, metaphorical 
,?X,sJa“fhter, generally regarded m a“ 
singular. Thus Denys of Burgundy says— 

**The beasts are in* the shamhhs.^ 

(CioisUr and Htarik^ Ch. 33.) 


etymologically misusing thcf word, which does not mean 
IMfgnter-housc, but the frencp on which meat is exposed 
for sale. It is a very early loan fromTlal.“rc 5 s^i^^ 
bench or form, also explained by Cooper as ‘*a step 
or grice (see p. 118) to get up to bedde” The same 
diminutive form occurs in Fr. escabeau^ an office stool, 
and Ger. Sckemel^ a stool 

"usty. earlier foisty, is no longer used in its proper 
sense, u comes from Old Fr. ^sti ^ **fusty; tasting of 
the caske, smelling of the vesself wherein it IiatirBHeh“^ 
kept ” (Cotgrate), a derivative of Old Fr. fust {f&t\ a 
cask.^ _ ■ “ 

*^The smith’s art has*^ feivcn us brand-new^ often 
corrupted into bran-new, Shakespeare uses fire-new — 


** You should then have accosted her; and with some excellent 
fire-new from the mint, you should have banged the youth 
mto dumbness.* {Twelfth Nighif iii. a.) 


Modem German has funkelnagelneuy s^rk nail new; 
bot< in older German we find also spanntUy splinterneUy 
chip new, splinter new; which shows the origin of our 
spik and ^an (new), ae., s^e and chip new. French 
has tout UdUmt neufi beating new, /.r., f resh from the 
anvil 


Many old hunting t^HAtJunrive as metaphors. 

* a ttadf, eiidgil, g^ve tlso Old Fr./iu/, a kind of boat, 

«ii«ace iahidete Jbiet in the eanie leeea. Both mMningi teem to 
go bade to a dlse whea ctdu aiMl boata were **diig ottt*^ instead ol 
bdng hQib 
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be at au^e abois^ is to be fa cing the ba3ring 

TiouniK The fundamental meaning of Old F^ir. 

of obscure origin, is perhaps to gape at^ Thus 

a right or estate which is in a beyance is one regarded 

with open-mouthed esroctancy? ^hie toils are Fr. 

rS 2 ^Tit‘*cTbOis,"X 3 t^ 2 Sj"^^ put round a thicket 

toTj^event the game froc\escaping. To “beat libou^ 

the bush'* seems to be a mixture of two metaphors 

are quite unlike in nteaning. To “beat the 

bush" was the office of the beaters, who started the 

game for others, hence an old proverb, “ I will not beat 

the bush that another may have the birds.” To “go 

about the bush” would seem to have been used 

originally of a hesitating hound. The two expressions 

have coalesced to express the idea for which French 

says “y aller par quatre chemins.” Cresifi^en and 

white feather belong to the old sp ort of cdcliPighting. 

is Old ¥r,je^artit a diviS^rgathe,lienee an 

equal encounter. To run Ts a joiiliting phrase. 

To pounce upon is to^eeize in the powms^ the old word 

for a hawk’s claws. The ultimate "source is Lat 

pungere^ to"°prick, pierce. A goldsmith’s pundt was 

also called a pounce^ hence the verb to P ^nce , to make 

p atterns on , iq^ta l The northern past participle 

pSSmS^^cxxtfi in pouncet-box^ a metal prorated globe 

for scents— 

“ Aod tmxt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-hox, which evear and anon 
He gave his nose, and todk’t away again.” 

(i Himy IV., I 3.) 

the lan pag^ of hawklpg belongs also haggard, 
’^tgrave hag&rd^ as “a faukon 

^ K^tod m ioedk Steeufoe Jdr, ssemth amis; to yawn; and . 

Metdt '* a gapisg hflydonT^Cotgnivt, 
soTthe j)iirSirMiid«r. 
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P Hy«jd for her adfe kwg.J fifeitfe^ takm.” 
Hence m sense ofl^, untameame. The original 
meaning is hedge-havi^, SiTfirst pliable representing 
Old High Ger. hedge, a witch, is of cognate 
orlgia "— 

The antionity of dicing appears in the history of 
Ger.please, originally^iise3rof^ T« gjir-^ 
the dice. In Mid. High derman it is always used 
wI!E"n^l/, well, or Udii^ ill; ag., u gefallt mir wM, it 
**falls out” well for me. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the deaa / is a dicer’s exclamation at making 
the lowest throw, two, Fr. deux. We still use deuce for 


the two in cards, and Germarv has Daus in both senses. 
Tennis has given us dandjf, Fr. bander^ ”to bandie^ at 
tennis” (Cotgrave). We now only bandy words or 
reproaches, but Juliet understood the word in its literal 
sense— 


** Had she affections and warm youthful blood, 

She’d be as swtft in nation as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to ^ sweet love, 

And his to me.” {Romeo and Juhci, ii. $.) 


Fowlmg^has given us cajole^ decoy^ and trepan. Fr. ^ 
^i^/^^iTwhich formerly meant to chatter like a jay in a 
cage, has in modem French assumed the meaning of 
enjSUr, earlier engeoUr^ **to incage, ’'or ingaole” 
(Cotgrave), hence to ent ice. gtbU^ gaol, represents 
Vulgar, Lat *caveola. Decoy^ earlier also coy^ is Du. 
kooit cage. The later form is* perhaps due to duck~cqy. 
Du. ioai is also of I*atin orlgia It comes, like Fr. 
cage, from Vulgar Lat and has a doublet kevie, 

whence $cot cav^, a hen^cooa was formerly 

tr^^mpund bielongs to 

Some by the nose with ^met^trapan *em, 

As l>tno»tsn ^ the devil’s gn^am.” 

^udibras, IL 5.) 
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It Is now equivalent to kidnaps f>. to nab kids (dilldren)} 
once a lucrative pursuit The surgical tP^epan is a 
different word altogether, and belongs to Greco-Lat. 
trypanon^ an auger, piercer. To allure is to bring to the 
lure^ or bait To the sagie group of metaphors belongs 
inveigle^ which corresponds, with altered prefix, to Fr. 
aveugler^ to blind, Vulgar Lat *ab-oculare} A distant 
relative of this word is ogU^ proBaBIy Low German 
or Dutch; cf. Ger. liebaugelfps***to to smicker, to 
look amorously, to cast sheeps-eyes, to cast amorous 
looks ” (Ludwig). 

The synonymous cozen is a metaphor of quite 
another kind. Every yoyng noble who did the grand 
tour in the i6th and 17th centuries spent some time 
at Naples, "where he may improve his knowledge 
in horsemanship *’ (Howell, Instructions for Forreine 
Travelly 1642). Now the Italian horse-dealers were so 
notorious that Dekker, writing about 1600, describes a 
swindling " horse-courseras a “meere jadish Non- 
poHtane,” a play oor Neapolitan. The Italian name is 
cozsone, "a horse-courser, a horse-breaker, as^craftie 
kjaflive” (Flono), whence the verb cozzonarct "to have 
perfect skill in all cosenages** (Torriano). The essential 
idea of to cozen in the Elizabethans is that of selling 
faulty goods in a bad light, a device said toTsr 
practised by some horae^dealers. At any rate the 
words for horse-dealer in all languages, from the Lat 
mango to the Amer. horse-swapper^ mean swindler and 
worse thinga Cozen is a favourite word with the 
Elizabethan dramatists, because it enables them to bring 
off one of those stock puns that make one feel " The 
less Shakespeare he 

^ Or perhaps as a&us antArr, Ht* white is aned ^ 

bhrsdness in an early t*li)gar Latm gloseasy. * * 
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" Cousins, indeed; and by their tinde sossn^d 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life.” 

{JiieAard III., iv. 4.) 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor (iv. 5) there is a 
lot of vford-play on "cousin^german” and “German 
cozeners,” An exact parallel to the history of cosen is 
furnished by the verb to jock^, from jockey, in its older 
sense of horse-dealer. 

Scion is a metapho» from the garden . It is Fr. 
scion^ “a scion; a young and tencier plant; a shoot, 
sprig, or twig” (Cotgrave). Ger. Sprbssling, sprout- 
ling, is also used of an “ offshoot ” from a “ stock.” We 
have a similar metaphor in, the word imp. We now 
, graft trees, a misspelling of older graffe, Fr. greffe, 
Greco-I^at. g^aphium^ a pencil, from the shape of the 
slip. But the older word was imp, which we find also 
used of inserting a new feather into the wing or tail of 
a hawk, or fitting a small belhrope to a larger one. 
The art of grafting was learnt from the Romans, who 
had a post - classical verb imput'^e} to Ujaft, which 
has given Eng. imp, Ger. impjen, Frl etifer, and i repre¬ 
sented in most other European languages. Imp was 
used like scion, but degenerated in meaning. In 
Shakespeare it has already the somewhat contemptuous 
shade of meaning which we find in Gtt. Sprossling, 
and is only used by comic characters. Thus Pistol 
addresses Prince Hal— 

** Tbe heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp of fame.” 

(2 ffemy IV, v. 5,) 

But Thomas Cromwell, in his last letter to Heniy 
VIII., speaks of— 

''That most noble imp, die prince's grace, your most dear son.” 
The special sense of “ young devil ” appears to be due 

* Of uaeeiteiii origin. Lat. puiart, to cat (ef. amputatl), or Gk. 
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to the frequent occurrence of such phrases as 
(children) cf5fttoo»” “the devil and his »«f/j"etc. *SSr. 
impfen also means to vaccinate. Our earlier term 
inocula te ^ originally meant to graft, and, in fact, 
engraft was also used in this sense. 

Zest is quite obsolete in its original meaning of a. 
piece of orajige p eel used to give piquancy to wine. It 
is a French word of unknown origin, properly applied to 
the inner skin of fruit and nu^. Cotgrave explains it 
as the thick skinne, or filme whereby the kernell of a 
walinut is divided.*' 

^ From ocl^ku^ eye, in the leiiBe of bud* 



CHAPTER IX 

FOLK-ETYMOLOGY 

The sound, spelling, and even the meaning of a word are 
often^erverted bv in^pence s to which the collective name 
of folk-e5^mo Iogy has been given. 1 here use the term 
to include all phenomena which are ta^my kixui o£ 
misund(^st^]idin€M 3 ^ A wo rd beginnin g with 

( «^sometim <*}| g^un /4 thrni^ its being Einfus^ 

with the n of the indefinite article an . Thus an adder 
and an a uger are for a nadder {cf, Ger. Natter) and a 
nau ^erV M id. Eng. navegor^ properly an instrument for 
piercing the nave of awheel. A ^ro^ wsLS in Mid. English 
nafrun . from Old Fr. naperon^ a derivative of cloth. 
The aitch-bone was formerly the nc^he-bone^ frgyn .Oii.Fr. 
nache. buttock. Vulgar Lat. ^naticaTfofyrdtes. Nacheis 
still used by French butchers. Humblepie is a popular 
perversion of untble-pie^ i>., a pie made from the umbles^ 
or inferior parB"of the stag. But umble is for earlfer 
Ola YJt^^fnbte, formed, with dissimilation, From 
Cat. tuml^/uSf diminutive of lumbus^ loin; cf. niveau 
(p. 58). Thus humble-pie has etymologically no connec¬ 
tion with humility. r epresents Old PY 

(pair\ not e(^aj[} the umpire being~a..third„per.son‘‘calM 
arbitrators cqu 12 ."^ This appears 

dearly in AeloHowing extract from a medieval letter-— 

• 

'*And if so be that the said arbitrators may not accord 
before the said feast of Allbaiowes, then the said parties be 
ns H 
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the advise aboveaaid are agreed to abide the award and ordin-' 
ance of an noumper to be chosen be the said arbitrators.** 

{JPlumpUm Cwttspondence^ t43i«) 

For the sense we may compare Span, tercqro^ “the 
third, a breaker, a mediator” (Percyvall). An eyas 
falcon is for a neyas falcon, Fr. niais^ foolish, Ht nestling, 
related to nid^ nest Rosenkrantz uses it in the literal 
sense— 

“But there is, sir, an aiery of children, little ^ases, that cry 
out on the top of question, and are most tyranically clapped for*t." 

{Hamlet, it 2.) 

Somewhat similar is the loss in French of initial a in 
la boutique for Vaboutique^ Greco-Lat apotheca^ and la 
PtfuilU for tApouille, Apulia, or of the initial I in ounce^ 
a kind of tiger-cat, from Fr. once, earlier lonce, “the 
ounce, a ravenous beast” (Cotgrave), taken as Honce, 
It is almost a doublet of lynx. 

The opposite has happened in the case of ajru wt 
for an ewt and a nick^name for an eke-name. Eke. also, 
occurs in the first stanza of John Gilpia It is cognate 
with Ger. ouch, also, and Lat. augere, to increase. Nunde^ 
the customary address of a court fool ToTus superiors— 

“How now, nunclef Would 1 bad two coxcombs and two 
daughters." (JLaer, i 4.) 

Is for mine uncle. We also find nemnt Nonce occurs 
properly^nTy in"the phrase for the which is for 
*^rlier for then ones, wheieH^iiwOiuS^ of the 
definite arude. Family names like Nash, Nokes are 

line creation of such lorms was perhaps helpea by our 
tendency to use iaitialw in Chrisliaii names, e.g., Ned* 
foe Edward^ Noll Ibr oBveir. Nell for Ellen. 
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Agglutination o( the definite article is common in 
French, e.g., ingot, Uerret ivy, for /'wm, Lat 

kedera^ and the dialect Uvier^ sink, for ivitr^ Lat 
aquarium^ whence Eng/ ewer. The derivation of Fr. 
Icmdier^ hndiron, is unknowi^ but the iron of the 
English word is due to folk-etymology. Such agglutina¬ 
tion occurs often in family names such as Langlois^ lit 
the Englishman, Lhuissier^ the usher (see p. 90), and 
some of these have passed into English, e.g., Levick for 
fivique^ the bishop. 

The^two words alarm and alert include the Italian^ 
define The first is Ital aWarme, to arms, for 

a le anne^ and the second i% alteria for alia {a la) erta, 
the last word reprcsentinjj Lat, ^rscta. With rolled r, 
alarm becomes alarum^ whence the aphetic larum-^ 

** Then we shall hear their larum^ and they ours." 

{Coriolanus^ i. 4 .) 

Ger. Lkrm^ noise, is the same word. In Luther’s time 
we also find Allerm, 

We have the Arabic definite^rticle in a great 
many words borrowed from Spanish. Ak flde^ or 
alcade^ and algudxiT^ commoil In Elizabethan literature, 
are two old friends from the Arabian Nights^ the cadi 
anii the wasir, or vieuK The Arabic article also occurs 
in acton. Old Fr. auqueton, now hoquehn, for al qutn 
(cotton), because originally used of a wadded coat— 

“ But Cranstoun's lance, f>f more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer's mail; 

Through shield, and jack, and acton past, 

Deep in his bosom broke at last” 

(Scott, Lay, uL 6.) 

e 

j ig aUi^SfUor, Span, el the l^jrd, from Lat 

*laarius, yr^ nave the~Sj^ni$h definite article. See also 
lariat, p, 24I -- - ^ ^ 
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.wotd.ending in.a »ibaaatls.someam;M mis;, 
tekra for a plural Thus Old Fr. assets ej^gu^h, 

satist has given En g, assets, plural, with a 
barbarous* butusefuljjingular^r^/. Cherff^“f6rchem^ 
from a dialect form arid skerry for 

MtitriSf from Xens.^ Spain (see p. 51 ). Falstaff opines 
that— ^ 

^'A good sherHs~ssLZ\i^ hath a twofold operation in it.” 

t (2 Henry /K, iv. 3.) 

£i0 a_ false singular from older pease^ Lat. pisum. 
Perhaps the frequent occurrence of pease-soup^ not to 
be distinguished from pea^soup^ is partly responsible 
for this mistake, Mariptie, a large tcnt,^,is from Fr. 
marquise. With tUTswe may dass the heatKen Chinee 
*aridl!he Hortugee, Milton wrote correctly of-^ 

**The barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive *• 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light” 

{Paradise Lost^ HI 438.) 

It has been ingeitfbusly suggested that Yankee has 
been derived in the same way from Dil Jan Kees^ John 
Cornelius, supposed to have been a nickname for early 
Dutch colonists. It is more probably the Dutch dim. 
Janke^ i.e. Johnny. The vulgarism s^y fipr chaise^ is of 
similar formation. Corp^ for corpse^ is also used provinci- 
ally, ^^ifkshams is, really a singular from Fr. quelque 

** Art thou good at these kickskawsest knight ?** 

{Twelfth m^ht, L 3 .) 

Cotgrave spells it queikchoses (s,v. fricandeau). 

* earlier alto is Fr. M<r, dij, whkdi, with jqpocioos t, ^ also 
||iven Ger. now used for champagne. 

* Pr. cAmut thair, for older cAmV/, now need only of a pulpit or {wo* 

CsssorUl chair, lat. Is due to an affected pronnncfatioii tint' 

preratted in Paris in thl idtb oentuty. 
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S!^ haa a curious ^ ia a false singular 

from 5 li« sckaats,. This is 

./claas,^stiltr. which was used in the 
Middle Ages for a wooden leg. It is of German origin, 
and is related to shank, Q^^for the sense develop* 
ment, Eng./al/rff, from Fr. patin^ a derivative of patte^ 
foot, cognate with pmv, Ske^s are still called patuns 
by the fenmen of Cambridgeshire. We also had 
formerly a doublet from Old Fr. escaeks directly, but 
in the older sense, for Cotgrave has sschasses {pchassis\ 
“stilts, or scatchis to go oa” Raw^ a disturbance, 
belongs to rause^ a jollihcation— 

“ The king doth wake to-night and takes his rtmse,” 

{Hamlet^ i. 4.) 

of uncertain origin, but probably aphetic for carouse, 
drink carouse being wrongly separated as drink a rouse. 
The bird called a wkeatear was formerly called 
wkeatears, a corruption of a name best explained 
by its French equivalent cui 6lanc^**the bird called 
a whittaile*' (Cotgrave). We may compare the bird- 
iXiflime redstart^ where start means rump. 

Conversely a word used in the plural is sometimes 
regarded^as a singular, the resui l)eing a double 
Many' Latin neuter plurals were adopted into 
French as feminine singulars, c.g., cornua, come, horn; 
tabfU, Ikure, lip; vela, voile, sail. It is obvious that this 
is most likely to occur in the»case of plurals which are 
used for a pair, or set, of things, and thus have a kind 
of collective sense. Breeches or Weeks is a double plural, 
Anglo-S^ Jbieing,^^^ the plural 
MMT'Ehglish we still find Weeke or 'Weke used of this 
garment Trousers was earlier trouses, pluiakof trouse, 

* how trews, aiiS was used< eapecl^ly of'THSfPna^^^ 
costume. The latest researches throw doubt on the 
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identity of these words with Fr. trmssfy a page’s short 
breeches. The etymology which now finds most favour 
is Irish and Gaelic triubhas^ from Late Lat. tubracd or 
tribracci^ which is supposed to be a corrupted compound 
from tibia^ leg, shank, a|id bracca^ breeches. B oMce is 
for bodies^ as pence is for pennies, Cotgrave explains 
corset by “ a paire of bodief for a woman/* and the plural 
sense occurs as late as Harrison Ainsworth— 

t 

**A pair of bodies of the cumbrous form in vogue at the 
beginning of the last century." KJoek Sheppard^ Ch. i.) 

Trace^ ol a horse, is the Old Fr, plural trais'^ {trait^ 
of traits *‘a teame-trace *' (Cotgrave). Apprentice ig. 
the plural of Fr. apprenti^ formerly apprenuf^ ’ aoeri- 
vative o f apprendre^ to learn, hence a disciple. Invoice 
is the plural of the obsolete invoy^ from Fr. envois 
sending , 

In the Grecian steps, at Lincoln, we have a popular 
corruption of the common Mid. Eng. and Tudor 
£yese, plural of Qld Fr. gri, step, from Lat gradus. 
Shakespeare spells it grise — 

** Let me speak like yourself; and lay a sentence, 

Which, as a grise, or step, may help these lovers 
Into your &vour." 

{Othello, i. 3.) 

Scot brose, or brewis, was in Mid. Eng. brovoes, from 
Old Fr. brouez, plurid oS*brouet, a word cognate with 
our broth. From this association comes perhaps the 
use of broth as a plural in some of our dialects. Porridge, 
not originally limited to oatmeal, seems to be combined 
from potte^e and Mid, Eng. Pe^ts, plural dlporret, leelt 

> The bet that in Old Frendi the final oaosonaat of dm singular, 
disappeared in the pT^pal form hdped to faring afaont svdi mimndav 
•taiwiiga* 
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a diminutive from Lat porrum, Porridgi is sometimes 
used as a plural in Scottish— 

"The/re fine^ balesome food, they’re grand food, ptarikh? 

{Kidnapped^ Ch. 3.) 

and in the northern counties England people speak of 
taking ** a few " porridge, or broth, Bahe^ now generally 
green, is for earlier ha^es^ the^plural of the adjective hay^ 
now used only of horses; cf. Du. baaiy baize. The origirnsf 
the adjective bay^ Fr. ba$y forms of which occur in all the 
Romance languages, is Lat badius^ **o{ bay colour, 
bayarde ” (Cooper). Hence the name Bayard^ applied 
to Fitz James' horse in The Lady of the Lake (v. 18), and 
earlier to the steed that carried the four sons of Aymon. 
Quince is the plural of quin^ from the Norman form of 
Old Fr. coin {coing\ ultimately from Cydonia^ in Crete. 
Truce is the plural of Mid. Eng. trewe (lit. truth, faith) 
with the same,meaning. Already in Anglo-Saxon it 
is found in the plural, probably as rendering Lat 
inducicB, Letit ^ce^M AA Eng. letows^ seems also to be 
a plural, from Fr. laitue^ Lat. lactucc^ ^ 

Earnest in the sense of pledge— 

“And, for an earnestoi a greater honour, 

He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor.” 

{Macbethy i. 3.) 

I 

has nothing to do with the adjective earnest. It is the 
Mid. Eng, eg ^ f^s . earlier erle^ which survives as aries 
in some of our dialects.^ •^he verb to ear/ is jm 
used in Cumberland of “ enlisting *’ ser vant with a 
Rifling in the open market. TheOld French word 
was qrres or erreSf now written learnedly arrhes^ a 
pluraTTrom Lat arrha^ “an earnest penny, earnest 
money” (Cooper). The existence of Mid Eng. erles 
* shows that there must have been also an Old French 
diminutive form. For the apparently a rbitrary change 
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of / to n uro ma y ^nmpiiwi hanilUtr for babatM 
(^'p. 6oJ—~ 

The ^ssts of a hawk— 

“ If 1 do prove her haggard,* ^ 

Though thai her jtss^ were my dear heart-atrings, 

X*d whistle her aad let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune." 

' {OihtUo, iii. 3.) 

were the thoQga by which it w£^s held or “thrown” into 
the air. hss is the Old Fr. /«, the plural of jiL from 
jiter^ to throw. In Colman s alder Brother we read of 
a gentleman who lounged and chatted, “not minding 
time a souse*' where souse |s the plural of Fr. sou^ half¬ 
penny. From Fr. jQ^JBClilt, Lat, mutare^ we get 
Fr. mue, moulting, Iat^„ apj^cd to„thc.c,OP{uar pen in 
which moulting falcons were confined, whence the phrase 

# V ta *1 • »*«*<• 

" to mew (up) "— 

f 

“ More pity, that the eagles should be 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty." 

{Richard\.) 

When, in 1534, t£e royal mewst or hawk-houses, near 
Charing Cross were rebuilt as stables, the word acquired 
its present meaning. 

OUfj. Old Fr. esch e s (ichecs\ is the plural of ckec^ 
Fr. H hec^ from PetSian shdh^ h^gl By ahaiogy wth 
the “ the name jS^' ^ dames was given 

in French to draughts, still called dams in Scotland 
Draught^Uom draw^ meant in Mid. English a “move” 
^at chess. The etymology of twusen can best be 
made clear by starting from French case, of 

doubtful origin. This became in EngiSS eiwse^ or 
t mesj^ Cotgrave explains tstmi (/hsi) as ^ajdumth, 
^<j5e |Or box to out » hinBT and (more particnii^lyX 
a ease of UtUe ina^uments, as sitsars, bodk^i* peakuifei 

* F«r kesgerd tte p. toS. 
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etc.* now commofily termed an tttwee^ Such a case 
generally opens book-fashion, each half being fitted 
with instruments. Accordingly we find it called a 
surgeon’s^"p air of twu s*' or simply iweest, and later a 
“pair of iweises.^ fte implement was named from 
the case Fr. boussoU^ p. 127), and became twteMers 
by association with pi nars (Fy pinces\ sci^ftrs^ etc. 

JThe form of a worcTis often affected by a$SodatlQi; 
with ' aomiJo&er- w^j^^ ia instioctiyely 

coupled. Thus la Hxyatrd, for Mid. Inboard, it* 
loa ding sid e, tQ -y/ W^rt/rs fa ^ngliid e; 

fnr fp^m the li quid consumed at marria ge 

jeslb fl t ie si is .. d u£^ to anaEgy’mth ‘Fe ir0hdl ,yspousaL 
etc. A 16th-century Puritan recor 3 s”with satisfaefion 
the disappearance of— 

Church-ales, helpe-ales, and soule-ales, called also dirge-ales, 
and heathenish rioting at britU-ales.^* 

(Harrison, Description of England^ *577-) 

RamPa rt is from Old Fr. remitar^ a verbal noun 
from rem^rer^ to repair; cf. Ital riparo^ “a rampire^ 
a .fort, a Danke” (Florio). By analogy with Old Fr. 
boulivart {b oulevard), of German origin and identical 
Wlfli QMxbulwark} fyii ^gr became rempart. T he older 
English form occurs in the obsolete rampier or rampirOt 
which survive in the dialect embankment, 

causeway. For the spelling rampirt we may compare 
umpire (p. 113). The apple called a iMnetfne^ . sometimes 
“ explained ” as for June-eatis^^ was once spelt geniton, 
no doubt for Fr. jeanneton^ a diminutive of Jean, It 
is called in French pomme de SainUjean^ and in German 

JokaemUapfeli because ripe about St John’s Day (June 21). 

* 

* la dd' Pfcntib confusion tomethnei srose with r^rd to fir.sl eon- 
^ sonsnte, beosose ol their dbsppearsoct in the plural (see p. ixS, su). In 
' etrfmt, gorfalcoO, Cor Old Fr. e*ffome, the kit fanuliar fiiud -cwal, as to 
hmkmu tf replaeed hp the more usual •/. 
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The modem form is due to such apple names as goWng^ 
sweetings codlin^ pippin, * 

In the records of medieval Loncfon we frequently 

• come across the distinction made between people who 

lived “ in the city,** Angdo-Fr. ddnz {pian^ la cit 4 y and 

“ outside the city,** An^o-Fr. f ors {hors) la citi. The 

former were called deinz ps^ ^ whence our dentsm^ and 

the latter forein} The Anglo-French form of modem 

Ft. cit a^en was citein, w hich became citizen by analogy 

^ith iunizen . The following passage from a medie^ 

London ty-law shows how rigid was the division 

between "denizen** and "foreign** traders— 

¥ 

t 

* 

'Mtem, qe nulle pulletere deinz^n n’estoise a Carfeux del 
Ledenhalie deins ^lesoun ne dehors, ove conilles, volatilie, n’autre 
pulletrie pur vendre . . . issint qe les forreins pulleters, ove lour 
pulletrie, estoisent par eux mesmes, et vendent lour pulletrie sur 
le comere de Ledenhalie, sanz ceo qe ascunc puUetere deinzein 
viegne ou Bj^edle en vent ou en achate ove eux, ne entre eux.”’ 
{Liber Aldus,) 

* n ^ 

Even words ^hich have opposite meanings may 
affect^ach other by association. Thus Lat. reddere^ to 
give back, became Vulgar Lat '^rendere by analogy 
with f^rendere {prehendere\ to take away; hence Fr. 
rendre. Our word grief from Fr. grief is derived 

’ An tinongiaal g occurs in many English words derived from French, 
e.g., forngn, sootreigz^ older sovran^ ^^gkfy tor Le., spriUdihe^ 

dtli^ from Old Fr. to Lat. tkUcita^ 

’ that no 'denizen* poulterer shall stand at the 'Carfax* of 

wLeadeidiall in a house or without, with rabbits, fowls, or othor poultry to 
•dl * • • and that the 'foreign' poulterer*, with their poultry, shall stand 
by themselves, and sell their poulwy at the corner of Lcade^all, without 
any 'denizen* poulterer coming or meddling in sale or purclmse mtb 
Ihm, or among them." 

The word carfeti^ ontte the usual name Ibr a "cross-way," eurrivea, 
at Oxford aod Exeter. "Jt is a plural, hrom Fr. carnfpme, Vulgar Lat 
•putdnfkraim (for/wva), four-fork. 
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from a Vulgar Lat ’^grUvis^ heavy {for grihts\ which 
is due to ihfis^ light «• 

The plural of titmouse is now usually titmice^ by 
analogy i^ith mouse^ mice, with which it has no connec¬ 
tion. The second part of the word is Anglo-Sax. mdse, 
used of several small birds, ^t is cognate with G^r. 
Meise, titmouse, and Fr. mdsange, “a titmouse, or 
tittling” (Cotgrave). Tit, of Norse origin, is applied to 
various sniall animals, ^and occurs also as a prefix in 
titbit or tidbit Cf. tomtit (p. 37), 

The Spanish word salva, “ a taste, a salutation" 
(Percyvall), was use 3 of the pregustation of a great 
man’s food or drink. We have gjyen the name to th e 
tra y or dish from which t he ** assay ” was made^ but, by 
analogy with pTcitteV, trencKef T^e^ speU it salver . In 
Mother sense, thaf of a “ salutation ” in the form of a 
volley of shot, jre have corrupted ft "into salvo. With 
the use of Spaa salva we may compare that of ItaL 
credenza, lit. faith, “the taste or assaie of a princes 
meate and drinke” (Florio), whence,Fr. credence,s\d€-* 
board, used in English only in the ecclesiastical com- , 
pound credence table, and Ger. credenzen, to pour out 

In spoken English the ending -ew, -ue, of French 
origin, has been often changed to -ee, -ey. Thus pedigree 
was formerly pedigrew (see p. 77). This fencing tferm 

“ I bruised my shin the other with playing at sword and 
dagger with a master of fence—three veneys for a dish of stewed 
prunes.’^ {Merry Wvues^ I i.) 

also spelt venew, is from Fr. venue, “ a venny in fencing 
(Cotgrave). Carew has become Carey, and Beaulieu, fn 
Hampshire, is called Bewley. Under the influence of 
these double forms we sometimes get the opposite 
change, tjg,, purlieu, now generally used of the outskirts 
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of a town, is for purl^, a strip of disforested woodland. 
This is a contraction of Anglo-Fr. pour-aUie^ used to 
translate the legal Lat peramhuUUio^ a going through. 
A change of venue'^ is sometimes made when it seems 
likely that an accused person, or a football team, will 
not get justice from a loeal jury. This vntue is in law 
Latin vicinetuM, neighbotirhood, which gave Anglo-Fr. 
vtsn/, and this, perhaps by confusion with the vernre 
facias^ or jury summons, becamjt vmtw^ venue. 

In the preceding examples the form has been chiefly 
affected. In the word luncheon both form and meaning 
have been influenced by the obsolete nuncheon^ a meal at 
noon, Mid, Eng. none-chenche^ for *none-schencke, noon 
draught, from Anglo-Sax. scencan} to pour. Drinking 
seems to have been regarded as more important than 
eating, for in some counties we find this nuncUmn 
replaced by beuer^ the Anglo-French infinitive from Lat 
bibere^ to drink. Lunck^ a piece or hunk, especially of 
bread, also used in the sense of a **snack” {tf. Scot 
**piece”), was extended to luncheon 1^ analogy with 
nuncheon^ which^ has now replaced— 

** So munch on, crunch on, take your nunckton^ 

Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon!'' 

(Drownimo, Pied Piper Hnmelin*) 

The term folk-etymology k often applied in a 

narrower sense to the corruption of words throm^j^,, 

mistaiceh' Idea of their ^etymology Or origin The 

tendency of the uneducat^ Is to distort an unfamiUar 

»or unintelligible Word into some form uHhkh suggests 

a meaning. Some cases may have originated In a kind 

• 

^ Tldi word kftUmgorerwmked,#^.,*'The I)erte«l^Ck»g(J9hibfi^ 
ertdie yeeterday the vum oi a ys-hole Cmr^m, SM 

Nov. 191 r). 

* 0 ^ Ger. sekntken!’fjO pour, and the Twbr word * dmwer, 

endtet (I ffemy /F., 114). 
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of heavy jocularity, as in for 

nr jp^ragus. (see p. 66), or Rogue Riderhood’s A ^id 

for 

*^‘Is tlpt your name?* asked LightwoodL *My name?* 
returned the man. * No; 1 want to take a Alfred David! ** 

(^Ir Mutual Friend^ Ch. 12.) 

In ^?gP 

^mrose^osemaiyj and Jafi^<2^iLJiiave none ^ 
them originally any coni^tion with the rose. Primrose 
was earlie tj^rtw^t?^! an Old French derivative of Latin 
primula; tosemarvTf r^^^ rom^n. is from Lat ros 
marinuSy sea-dew; tuberose is the Latin_ adjective 
tuberosus. bulbous, tuberou s. Or attempts are made at 
tr anslation , such as Sam Weller’s Have fUs carcase Jot 
Habeas Corpu s, or the curious names' which country%lk 
give to such complaints as bronchitiSy erysipelaSy etc. 
To this class belongs Private Mulvaney’s perversion of 
locomotor ataxy — 

** * They call ut Locomotus attacks us! he sez, * bekaze,’ sez he, 

* it attacks us like a locomotive.’ ” {Love d l^Umen.) 

Our language is, owing to our borrowing habits, 
particularly rich in these gems. Examples familiar to 
everybody are crayfish from Fr. icrevisscy gilly-flower 
from Fr. girofl^Cy shame-faced for shatmfasL Other 
words in which the second element has been altered 
are cemsewayy earlier causeyy from the Picard form of 
Fr. chaussiCy Lat (vfa) calciatay i.e.y made with lime, 
calx; penthmsCy for pentiUy Fr. appentiSy ** the penthouse 
of a house ” (Cotgrave), a derivative of Old Fr. appendrCy 
to. hang to. Fr. hangary a shed, now introduced into 
English by aviators as unnecessarily za garage by motor¬ 
ists, may also contain the same idea of ** hanging.’* 

• ' In hickup . au onomatopoeic 
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affected the pronunciation. Surcease is Fr. 
past participle of surseoir^ “to surcease^ pawse, intermit, 
leave off, give over, delay or stay for a time " (Cotgrave), 
Lat. supersedere, Taffrail has been confused with 
rati, its older form being tafferel, from Du. tafereel, 
diminutive of tafel, picttire, from Lat. tabula. It meant 
originally the flat part o&the stern of a ship ornamented 
with carvings or pictures. This is called tableau in 
nautical French. Fr. couteles, an augmentative of 
Old Fr. coutel (ccuteau), knife, gave Eng. cutlass, which 
has no more etymological connection with “cutting” 
than a cutler^ Fr. coutelier, or a cutlet, Fr. cdtelette, little 
rib, Lat. costa. Cutlas Was popularly corrupted into 
curtal’Oxe, the form used by Rosalind— 

“ A gallant curtal-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand.” 

{As Vou Like It, i. 3.) 

We have a similar corruption in pick-axe. Mid, Eng. 
pikeysy Old Fr. piquois, picquois, “ a pickax ” (Cotgrave), 
from the ver^ piquer. The_ word posthuff^ous has 
changed its,, meaning, through folk-etymolog y. 
repi^esenti^ th^JUwtfrrTmperla tive i>ostumus, latest-born . 
By association with humus, ground, earth, it came to be 
qsed of_a child born, o r a work oubligiieil. aHef 
anthor*s death, a meaning which the derivatives m 
postumus have in all the Rom^ce languages 

The first part of the word has been distorted in 
ps^r^t short-winded— ® 

** And pursy insdence shall break his wind 
With fear and hfxrrid flight” 

' iXlrtmcf AUtens, v. 5.) • 

Fr. pousdf, from Lat pulms^ throbbing, it was 
formerly used also in connection with horses-^ 

.^'You must wacrant this horse clear of the glaader% and* 
^synessl* {The Genttmasls Dictionary^ 1705.) 
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Afquelmiy Ft. arquehuse^ is a doublet of hachhut^ Old 
Fr. haquibutei ^an haquebut^ or arqttebuse; a caliver*' 
(Cotgrave). The corruption is due to arcus^ bow. 
Both arquebus and hackbut are common in Scott— 

" His arms were halbert, |Lxe, or spear, 

A-cross-bow there, a hackbut here, 

A dagger-knife, and blind." 

{Marmion^ v. 3.) 

tv 

The origin is Du. haakbus^ hook-gun, the second 
element of which appears in blunderbuss. The first 
part of this word has undergone so many popular 
transformations that it is difficult to say which was 
the original form. Ludwig has Donner-buchSf Blunder- 
biichs^ Oder Muszketon^ ”a thunder-box; a blunder-buss ; 
a musketoon; a wide-mouthed brass-gun, carrying about 
twenty pistol bullets at once.” It was also called in 
German Plantier^Uchs^ from plantieren, to plant, set up, 
because fired from a rest Du. bus^ like Gcr. Biichse^ 
means both ” box ” and “ gun.” In the bushes^ or axle- 
boxes, of a cart-wheel, we have the same word. The 
ultimate origin 4 s Greek the box-tree, whence 

also the learned word pyx. Fr. botu^ box, is cognate, 
and Fr. boussole, mariners’ compass, is from the Italian 
diminutive bossold, “ a boxe that mariner^ keepe their 
compasse in. Also taken for the compasse ” (Florio). 

S^of^s were formerly (,(/• Fr. ciseaux), 

connected with Lat to cu t The modern 

spditn^ is due to Msociation with Lat scissor^ a cutter , 
tailor, from scinderjs^ to cut R unagate is well known 
to,be a^^mointdoublet of one who has 
“jfinirrt” his faith. Recreant, t he present partici^ 
of Old Fr; recmre, Vulgar Lat ^recredere^ to chan ge 
xme’s faith , contains very much the same* 7 ( 3 eaj Cf. 
mrscreantt 1 st unbeliever. Jaunty^ spelt janty by 
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Wycherley and genty by Burns, is Fn gentU^ wrongfly 
brought into connection with Jcmnt. 

In some cases of folk-etymolosrv it is difficult to see 
tp what idea the corruption is duei The mollusc called 
^periwinkle was in Anglo-Saxon pinewincla^ which still 
survives in dialect as pinnywinkle. It appears to have 
been influenced by the plant-name periwinkle^ which is 
itself a corruption of Mid. Eng. pervenke^ from Lat. 
pervinca; cf. Fr. pervenche^ The material called 
lutestring was formerly lustrings Fr. lustrine^ from its 
glossiness. A w^eacte. is **one that knows or.J ellg 
Iruth ; we comfpnnly use it in malam partem for a., 
fboj^ * (Blount, Glossognaphiay 1674). This comes, 
through Dutch, from Ger. Weissager^ commonly under¬ 
stood as wise^sayer^ but really unconnected with sagen^ 
to say. The Old High Ger. wzsago, prophet, is cognate 
with Eng. witty. The military and naval word ensign 
is in Shakespeare corrupted, in both its meanings, into 
ancient. Thus FalstaiT describes his tatterdemalion 
recruits as— 


** Ten times more dishonourable ragged than an old-&ced ancienV^ 

(i Henry /K, iv. a.) 


while Ancient Pistol is familiar to every reader. A 
cordwainer^ from Old Fr. cordouanier^ "a shoomaker, 
a cordwainer** (Cotgrave), worked with cordouan, “Cor¬ 
dovan leather; which is properly a goat’s skin tanned.” 
Hie modern French form cordonnier is due to associa' 


tion with cordm^ a thongs bootlace, etc W iUk-elm 
has nothing to do with witches. It is foF older 


weeck^elnif wtcke-elm, an 



* Perhaps it is the mere instinct to make an unbiniliar word **lo<de like 
something.’' Thus Fr. Grom Eng. bwsprjl, cannot eoaodtably 

have been assodated edth a fidr meadow; and meompHce^ lot La^.* 

can hardly haf e been confused with orrSNyMmi 
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to bend Service-tree is a meaningless corruption 
of Mid. Eng. servest an early loan word from Lat. 
sordus. 

In the case of a double-barrelled word, folk- 
etymology usually affects one half only, e.g., verdigris is 
for Fr. verUde-gris^ for Old Er. vert de Grece, Greek 
green. The reason for the njime is unknown. Cot- 
grave calls it “ Spanish green.” Mid. English had the 
more correct vertegresse^^xid verte Grece {Promptorium 
Parvulorum^ 1440). The cavalry trumpet-call boot 
and saddle is for Fr. boute-selle^ lit “put saddle.” 
Court card is for coat card^ a name given to these 
cards from the dresses depicted on them. Florio 
has carta di figura^ “ a cote carde.” The card game 
called Pope Joan would appear to be in some way 
corrupted from nain jaune^ lit “yellow dwarf,” its 
Fren^ name. 

) 

But occasionkllv the r ea ults oL.folk-etymology are 
Uteraliv preposterous} The Fr. choucroute is from 
surkrut^ a dialect pronunciation of Ger. Sauer-kraut, 
sour cabbage, so that the first syllable, meaning “ sour,” 
has actually been corrupted so as to mean “cabbage.” 
Another example, which I have never seen quoted, 
is the name of a beech-wood near the little town 
of Rem illy in Lorraine. The trees of this wood are 
very old and curiously twisted, and they are called 
in French les jolis fous^ where fou (Lat. fagus) is 
the Old French for “ beec;h ” {fouet, whip, is its 
diminutive). This is rendered in German as tolle 
Buckekf mad beeches, the fou having been misunder¬ 
stood as referring to the fantastic appearance of 
the treea 

. PorlorH hete Is sometimes used metaphoric ally as 
thoi^ the AgJjg were of the kind tharsorings eiehiir 

-I ... rir. I. II n — • .. III! Ill ■ ■■■■■•■— j 

VeX,$irmpni$rm^ from /nr, btfore, and fesUna^ behind. * 

1 
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the human breast In military kn^aage it now means 
the leaders of a storming aartVTr 

**Tbe forlorn lu>pe of each attack consisted of a sergeant and 
twelve Europeans*” {WelUngtotis DespaHeAeSf 1799 *)^ 

but was earlier used of soldiers in any way exposed 
to special danger. Cot^ve has enfansperdus ^" perdus; 
or the forlorm hope of It campe (are commonly gentle¬ 
men of companies).*’ It is from obsolete Du. verloren 
hooi>s wh ere hoop, c ognate with ^ Eng. keap^ is used for a 
ba nd or compan y. In 16th-century German we 6nd 
etn verlorener Haufe. Both the Dutch and German 
expressions are obsolete in thb sense. 

The military phrase td run the gauntlet has no con¬ 
nection with gauntlet^ glove. The older form vs gantlope — 

**"Some said he ought to be tied neck and heels; others that 
he deserved to run the gantlope^ ( 7 bm Joms^ vii. i.) 


It is a punishment of Swedish origin from the period 
of the Thirty Years' War. The Swedish form is gat^ 
lopPt in which gat is cognate with Eng. gate^ in its 
proper sense “ street/* and l<pp with Eng. leap and 
Ger. laufen^ to run. 


j__ 

advance on ** loan/*Ol 3 Fr. {prii)^ and the engage - 

impresHng Florio explains 
&>Mato (see p. 154), lit *'|>aid/' by *'prest with paie as 
soldiers are.” The Pppj^ comipticm to press took- 
naturally aTlhe meth^or^nllsim^^ 
more “pressing.** , 


The had , original ly nothhig to do with 

easing. 


V received earnest money called PfigjAmonev> tA. 


The 


v<4t 



nigroman 

ta folk-etymQlPgy for ndcnman^ 







ead. The popular 
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form nigromanm stil) survives in French. To mrr:^ 
y^w^^Js a copuption of Mid. Eng, “to curry 
Tfie expression is tran^ated fromTrenck- Palsgrave has 
curryfemelli a flatterer, “ estrille faveau/* estriller (/triUer) 
meaning “to curry (a horse).” Faveau^ earlier fauvel, is 
the name of a horse in the famous Roman de Fauvel^ a 
satirical Old French poem of the early 14th century. He 
symbolises worldly vanity carefully tended by all classes 
of society. The name i^ diminutive of Yt.fauve^ tawny, 
cogpiate with fallow (deer). (See also p. 192, ».) 

A very curious case of folk-etymology is seen in the 
old superstition of the hand of glory. This is understood 
to be a skeleton hand Srom tue gallows which will point 
out hidden treasure— 


“ Now mount who list, 

And close by the wrist 
Seirer me quickly the Dead 

• (Ingold^¥, 7 hfWand of Glory,) 


is simply a translation of Fr. main de f^loire* But the 


French expression is a popula r corruption of mandragore, 
from mandragora^ the mandragore, or m |n(i "ake, to 
the forked roots of which a similar virtue was attributed, 
eMieHalTy irffie plant were obfilhed from Bie foot“oT 
the i^ows. 

Akin to folk-etymology is contamination, f.^., the 
of twp words Jnto one, lliis can often Se 
noticeo in t^il^n, whose linguistic instincts are those 
of primitive races. I have ^ child, on her first 

visit to the Zoo, express great eagerness to see the 
canmuds {camels x animals\ which, by the way, turned 
out to be the giraffes. A small boy who learnt English 


Gcfitum simultaneously evolved, at the age of two, 

X Qks. SckwamnC), In a college 
*!n the Engliih midlands, a student named Constantine^ 
Whp sat ne^ to a stud^t named Turpin^ once heard 
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himself startlingly addressed by a lecturer as Turpentine. 
People who inhabit the frontier of two languages, and in 
fact all who are in any degree bilingual, must inevitably 
form such composites occasionally. The h aspirate of 
Fr. hauty I^t. altus, high, can only be explained by the 
influence of Old High^Ger. hbk (hack). The poetic 
word glaive cannot be drived from Lat. gladius^ sword, 
which has given Fr. glai^ an archaic name for the 
gladiolus. We must invoke th^help of a Gaulish word 
cladeboy sword, which is related to Gaelic clajf-more, big 
sword. It has been said that in this word the swords 
of Cassar and Vercingetorix still cross each other. In 
Old French we find oreste^ a storm, combined from orage 
and tempeste {tempite). Fr. orteil^ toe, represents the 
mixture of Lat articulus^ a little joint, with Gaulish 
ordag. A battledore was In Mid. English a washing 
beetle, which is in Provencal batedor^ litj beater. Hence 
it seems that this is one of the very few Provencal 
words which passed directly into English during the 
period of our occupation of Guienne. It has been 
contaminated 15 y the cognate beetle, 

^bal, lc. 

' Car^Tth & n being perhaps due to co ntamination with 

yt ^n Kardly^BS'dOUbtefl' 
that this word suggested Shakespeare’s CaHban, Sergglio 
is due to confusion between, t^ Tjitkiah word serau a 
palace, and I tal. serraglio, “ yi inctoj ure, a close, a padocke, 
*a]^3ce^a cloister or sectjse”^orio), whidi belongs 
j EXaLutgm. a bolt or b ar. 

Mneedotage is a deliberate coinage ascribed to John 
Wilkes— 

When a man fell into hit aneedetagey It was a signlbr lum to 

retire from the world." (DiSraxu, LoUmr^ Ch. aS.) 

*< 

tt 

in some cases it is imnossible to estimate the 
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dilfTcreti t elements In a word. A r^<wr^ certalnbi!L 
modero" a rdor, but it 

represents abo Mid. Eng. which comes, 

through French, from Lat ^herS^um. But this can 
only mean ];iierb-garden, so that the sens e de velopment 
of the word must have been Affect^ Jy £jir^oui{ ^ 
properly " army-shel ter." ultimately identic^ with Fr. 
auberge (p. 164). When Dryden wrote— 

” Tardy of aid, MmalJAvy heavy eyes, 

Awake, and wi^ the dawning day arise.” 

{Tht Cock and the Fox^ 247.) 

he was expressing a compogj^Aidea made up from the ^ 
verb seal^ Old Fr. seeler {scetler\ Lat. Hfcilla n^ and seel^ 
Old Fr. ctUer^ Vulgar Lat dHare^ from ciliunty eye¬ 
brow. XUe latter verb, meaning ^o sew togeH^er, th e 
e yelids of a young fal con, was once a common word— 

• “ Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.” 

{Macbeth, iii. 2.) 

The verb is Anglo-Sax.yV^/rt«, to e?<;,^way ^'■f. Ger. 
/ressifi). Fret is also used of in terlaced bars in herald ry^ 
in which sense it corresponds to Fr. fretie with the same 
meaning; for this word, which abo means ferrule, a 
Vulgar Lat ^Jerritta {ferrum, iron) has biten suggested. 
When Hamlet speaks of— 

**This majestical roof w ith golden fire,” 

{Hamlet, ii. 3) 

is he thinking of frets in heraldry, or of fretwork, or are 
these two oi one origin? Why should fret, in this 
mw, not tome from fret, to eat away, since fretwork 
may be described as ^e "eating away” of part of the 
material? C£ which comes, through Dutch, from 
Ger, iUxen, the factitive of essen, to eat But the 
German for fretwork b durchhrochene Arbeit, ** broken* 

1 2 
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through ” work, and Old Fr. fret or ftaitt 

means broken.” Who shall decide how much our 

fretwork owes to each of these possible etymons ? 

That form of taxation called excise, wh^ch dates 
from the time of Charles I., has always been unpopular. 
Andrew Marvell says that Excise — 

" With hundred rows )(f teeth the shark exceeds, 

And on all trades like cassawar she feeds.” 

Dr Johnson defines it as “a hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise 
is paid,” an outburst which Lord Mansfield considered 
V actionable.” The name, like the tax, came from the 
Netherlands, where it was called accijs — 

'Twerc cheap living here, were it not for the njonstrous excises 
which are impos’d upon all sorts of commodities, both for belly 
and back.” (Howell, Letter from Amsterdam^ 1619.) 

In modern Dutch it has become accijns^ through 
confusion with cijns, tax (Lat. census \ cf Ger. Zins^ 
interest). the Dutch word is from Fr. acctse^ 

which appears in medieval Latin as acdsia^ as though 
connected with ” cutting ” (cf. tcUlage, from Fr. taiUer^ 
to cut), or with the ” incidence ” of the tax. It is 
perhaps a perversion of Ital. assisa, "an imposition, 
or taxe, or assesment” (Torriano); but there is also 
an Old Fr. aceis which must be related to Latin census. 

When folk-etymology^ and contamination work 
together, the result; is sometimes bewildering . Thus 
represents an older ouemt or quirry^ still usuid 
|n the 18th century. Among my books ^ 

^**The Compleat Horseman, or Perfect Farrier, written in 
Imch by the Sieur de Solleysell, Qyerry to the Present King 
ef France” <1703). 

tEemodern spelHog^ due to popular associatiicm with 

t 



■Jir€f‘4AAf 

L a j L^yKtfi. 4 Sut this quetry is identical with French 
ic^p e. stable, just as in Scottish the post often means the^ 
postman. And Neurit , older escune, is from Old H igh Ger. 
scura ^ (S^kiueTt barn). The word used in modern French 
in the sense of our tquerry is peuier^ Lat. 

s cutariuSj shield^bey er, whence our word esquire. This 
icuyer is"in Fren^liaturally confused with icurie^ so that 
Cotgrave defines escuyrie as “ the stable of a prince, or 
nobleman; also, a ^^r^-ship; or the duties, or offices 
belonging thereto; also (in old authors) a squires place; 
oj, the dignity, title, estate of an esquire." 
fTjT^ Tpmnranrp nf t-riw> mi>ar^iqg a y^nrd often leads 
pm p leona^ . Thus greyj^gimd means iwund-hound^ the 
^st syllaEie represenfinj; Icftl. grey* ^ Pe a\ack£ t 

explanatory of Du. pij^ e arlier pye^ "py-gown, or 
ftTPUgh gown, as souldiers and seamen wear " (Hexham). 
On Greer^ouPpHill means “on green hill hill,” and 
Buckkurst Holt Wood means “ beech wood wood wood,” 
an explanatory word being added as its predecessor 
became obsolete. The second part of sa lt-fell ar is 
not the same word as in wine-cellar. I t edm e s from 
Fr. salih^e^ _ “.a„. soXi-seller ” (Cotgrave), so thut the 
salt is unnecyssarv . We speak pleonastically of “ c^ 
h ^elledJ^ it^ while Old Fr. desckeveliy lit. di s-haired . 
now replied by icheveU^ can only be ’applied to a 
person, e.g., une femme toute descheveUe^ " discheveled, 
with all her haire disorderly falling about her eares” 
(Cotgrave). The word c h^ mean t in Mjd^^ Enjglish 
* |face. “ Its French origijiaJ^f^^jj^s^roely survives 
except in the phrase fatre otnne cnerT^ lit “ make 


a 


good face,” a meaning preserved in “to be of 
good 'cl^erp In both languages the meaning has been 


' This etymologjr is, however, now regarded as doubtful, and it seems 
Iftely that Old Fr. tscuru is really derived from escuytr. If so, there is 
no question of contaminatjon. 
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transferred to ^e more s ubstantial btess ings which, 
plia saS fcountenance s^ms to promise, and also to the 
felicity resulting from ‘goodnEreafment. The* true 
meaning of the word is so lost that we can speak of a 

if i a fffx r^Li^r^ 

Sut there are many words whose changes of form 
cannot be altogether explained by any of the influences' 
that have been discussed In this and the preceding 
chapters. Why should arvelgs^ **a large kind of 
sausage, well season'd, and eaten cold in slices" 
(Kersey's Eng, Dict,^ now be sctvelgy? We 

might invoke the initial letters of sausagt to account for 
part of the change, but the 

CtfVilcts^ earlier cervilat^ comes through French from Ital 
a rveUato ^ *' a kinde of dry sausage " (Florio), said to have 
bron originally made from pig's braina For hatchment 
we And in the i6th century achement^ and even achieve¬ 
ment, It is archaic Fr. hachement^ the ornamental crest 
of a helmet, etc., probably derived from Old Fr. adumer^ 
variant of acesmer^ to adorn. Hence both the French and 
English forms^ve an unexplained h-^ the earlier ache- 
mint being nearer the original. French omelette has a be¬ 
wildering history, but we can trace it almost to its present 
form. To begin with, an omelet^ in spite of proverbs, Is 
not necessarily associated with eggs. The origin is to 
be found in I^t. lamella^ a thin plate,^ which gave Old 
Fr. lamelU, Then la lanuUe was taken as talafneile^ and 
the new aktmelle or alemflU became, with change of 
juiSx, alemette, By metathesis (see p. $9) this gave 

^ We iMWi e jMrsllel la Pr./m, Eng. Gtx, Phden^ etc., % kind 
ol omelet, ultinuucly related to Bog.yreiw 

“ The Ceait was over, tho board me cker*d, 

and the onatarda had all disappear'd. . 

ClMGOLl)tBr,/i(idnv 

Cotgravt haa.^nir, **flad9sa$, cnatardi, qjfgqfdea j alao, round ^a»dhaia,or 
jdatet'^or metaH.** 
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kmeietU^ still in dialect use» for which modern French has 
substituted (muktu. The o then remains unexplained, 
unless we admit the influence of the old form 
a producSof folk-etymology. 

Counterpane represents Old Fr. coute^pointe^ now cor¬ 
ruptly courierpointet from Lat culcita puncta^ lit 
** stitched quilt ; cf* Ger. Step^decke^ counterpane, from 
steppen^ to stitch. In Old French we also And the cor¬ 
rupt form amirepointe i^hich gave Eng. counterpoint^ 

** In ivory coffers 1 have stuflT’d my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints^ 

Costly apparel, tents and canopies.” 

{Taming of the Shrew^ it, t), 

in modern English replaced by counterpane. Mid. 
English has also the more correct form quilt-pointy from 
the Old Norman cuilte {pur)pointey which occurs in a 
12th-century poem on St Thomas of Canterbury. The 
hooped petticoat called a farthingale was spelt by 
Shakespeare fardingale and by Cotgrave vardingaU. 
This is Old Fr. verdugalUy of Spanish origin and 
derived from Spaa verdugOy a (green) wand, because the 
circumference was stiffened with flexible switches before 
the application of whalebone or steel to this purpose. 
The crinolmey as its name implies, ^as originally 
str^gthened with horse-hair, Lat criniSy hair. To 
return to the farthingaUy the insertion of an n before g 
is common in English (see 84, n, 2}, but the change 
of the initial consonant is trifling. The modem Fr. 
vertugadm is also a corrupt form. Isinglass seems 
te be an'^arbitrary perversion of obsolete Du. huyaen- 
klas {huisklad)t sturgeon bladder; cf, the cc^nate Ger, 
HomstMase, 

Few VKuds have sufiered so many distortions as 
Uquorke^ The original Is Greoo-Lat glytyrrhistOy 
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lit “sweet root,” corrupted into late Lat liqumtia, 
„ whence Fr. riglisse^ Ital. Ugorizia^ regolizia^ and Ger. 
Lakritze. The Mid. English Torm Ucoris viovXd appear 
to have been influenced by orris^ a plant ^hich also 
has a sweet root, while the modern spelling is perhaps 
due to liquor* 



CHAPTER X 

o 

DOUBLETS 

The largest class of doublets is formed by those words 
of Latin orIgiiJi which have been introduced into the 
language in two forms, the popular form through Anglo- 
Saxon or Old French, and the learned through modern 
French or directly from Latin. Obvious examples are 
caii^j captive; cb^eftain^ captain; frail, frqgi^, Lat 
Ssms, a p late, quoiC gave Anglo>Sax. J[isc, whence 

Old French it became deisTdais), Eng. 
^is, and in Ital. desco, **a. deske, a table;, a boord, a 
counting boord” (Florio), whence ouru^gSIt^. We have 
also the learned t^sc or disb, so that the one Latin 
word has supplied us with four vocables, differentiated 
in meaning, but each having the fundamental sense 
of a flat surface. 

Dainty, from Old Fr. dejntiiM ft doublet of dignity. 
Ague is properly an adjective equivalent to acute, as in 
Fr. jOvre aigue. The p aladin e were the twelve .peei'f Pf* 
Charlemagne’s palaa, and a Count Palatine is a lat^r, 
n^nw for sdmetHhg orjhe sain e kmd." l!jne"^bf the 
most famous bearers of the title. Prince Rupert, is 
nsually.cailed in contemporary records the Pj^hzrave u 
from GeiC Pfalzgraf, lit palace count, Ger. Pfalz 
*a very early loan from Lat palatium. Trivet, Lat tripes^ 
dated back to Anglo-Saxbn, its ** rightness ” being 
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due to the fact that a three-legged stool stands firm 
on any surface. In the learned doublets tptod and 
tripos we have the Greek form. S p%Q.e , Old Fr. ispiu 
{ipic€\ is a doublet of sp epi es. The medieval Merchants 
recognised four “kinds*' of spice, viz., saffron, cloves, 
cinfiamon, nutmegs. ^ 

C^offin is the learned doublet of c offer . Fr. coffre^ from 
Lat cophinus. It was originally used of a l^ket or 
case of any kind, and even of a pie-crust— 

*' Why, thou say’st true ; it is a paltry cap; 

A oistudrcoffin^ a bauble, a silken pie." 

{Timing of the ShreWy iv. 3.) 


Its present meaning is an attempt at avoiding the 
mention of the inevitable, a natural human weakness 
which has popularised in America the horrible word 
c asket in this sense. The Greeks, fearing death less than 
db ihe moderns, called a coffin plainly trapKo 4 »ayof, flesh- 
eater, whence indirectly Fr. cercueil and Ger. Sarg. 

The homely mangUy which comes to us from Dutch, 
is a doublet of the warlike engine called a mangonel — 

“ You may WTn the wall in spite both of bow and mangomlJ^ 

{IvanhoSy Ch. 37.) 


which is Old French. The source is Greco-Lat 
maf^anum, apparatus, whence Itai manganoy with both 
meanings. The verb mangUy to mutilate, is unrelated. 





guUen are used indifferently to explain such words as 
•Merkus^ agelastusy vultnasus, Shakespeare speaks of 
“customry suits of cojgrm black** (Ifamlet, i 2), bt^ 
fttakes Boltngbrdke say-— 


« 


Ceme, mourn with me for dutt I do Umeahy 


And pot oa sullm blaek inooBfiaent." 
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vt^hile the “ solemn curfew ** (Tempest^ v. i) is described by 
Miiton as **swinging slow with sullen roar” (Penseroso^ 
*•76). The meanin g doi^ ot-MtiiftUi hag 

.changed <A>nsiderably, but the process is easy to follow. 
S^mjaSwflhg simp^ ancient it acquired the setise of 
qu^rpl pdd^andi)^&s applied to grotesque^ work in 
art or to a fantastic disguise. * Then it came to mean 
buffoon, in which sense Shakespeare applies it to grim 
death— o 

** For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps death his court; and there the an/ic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp.” 

{^RichardJL, iii. 2.) 

and lastly the meaning was transferred to the 
capers of the buffoon. From Old High Ger. faltan 
(/alten), to fold, and siuol (Stu/il)^ chair, we get Fr. 
fauteuiL Medieval Latin constructed the compound 
faldestolium^ whence our ecclesiastical faldstool^ a litany 
desk. Revel is from Old Fr. reveler^ Lat re^ellare^ so 
that it is a doublet Holyoak’s S)ictionary 

(i6r2) has revells or roues, “edneursus pO]^^l! illeg^ttn#|.” 
I|S, sense, development,, from a riotous concourse to a 
%tive gathering, has perhaps been affected by Fr. 
r ivetHer . to whence riveiUon, a Christmas Eve 

sdpper, dlf^w^ke^’* Cf. Ital. veggkia, “ a watch, a wake, 
a revlMing a nights ” (Florio). 

The very important word, mo^ has acquired its 

meaning by one of those accidents^ich are so common 

in word-history. The Roman mint was attached to the 

temple of Juno Mfoneta, i,e.^ the admonisher, from monere, 

and th ia^ nam e was transferred to the building. The 

Romans introduced moneta^ in the course of their 
• 

^ /.«., grotto pohkting, ItaL grottaem, **a kisde of nigged nnpolithed 
pointon worke, ettidke works'* (Florio). 
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conquests, into French German and 

English (mini). The French and German words still 
have three meanings, viz., mint, coin, change. We have 
borrowed the French word and given it the general 
sense represented in French by argent^ lit silver. The 
Ger. Gtld^ money, has urn connection with goldy but is 
cognate with Eng. ^i>^as in ** the jdf/d pf an inves> 
jnent," of which we preserve the old'form in wergild^ 
payment for having killed a maq (Xnglo-Sax. wer). To 
return to moneta^ we have a third form of the word 
in moidorf — 

i. 

"And fair rose-nobles and broad moidorei 
The waiter pulls out of their pockets by scores.* 

(INGOLDSBY, Tki Hand oj Glofy,) 

irom Port mQtda de ouro, money of gold. 

Sometimes the same word reaches us through 
different languages. Thus charge is French an d fg w 
is Spanish, both belonging toavulgar Lat *carncarje 
from ^m<i..v ehicle 7 Th old Cbtftmerclal records we often 
find the An^o-Norman form a load, burden, which 
survives now only in a metaphorical sense, e^. corking^ 
i.e. burdensome, care. Lat doming has given us through 
French both dgm and and through Spanish 

duinna; while lUL donna occurs in the compound 
^n^onna and the donah of the East End costermonger. 
Lat. datum^ given, becomes Fr. di and Eng. ^g^plural 
Its Italian doi^l]jqt^is dndo^ o^inail^^]]^mical 
pcd^tal, hence part of ws^ representing continuous 
peSSuT Scrimmage and skim^sk are variant spellings 
of Fr. marmouche, from Ital s^amuecia, of German 
drigin (see pd4, n). But we have alsn, 
fi^m Indian,the iomscafonumck, BlohnPs Ghmgrcfkia 

^Sf9p*isa TlMBtSiocrftqrliffhSittit* 
df firv and dkiii for ku pinuiUk 
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(1674) mentftms SGa$^amock€^ "a famous Italian Zani 
(see p. 45;), or mimick, who acted here in England, 
1673.” Scaranwuch was one of the stock characters of 
the old lltalian comedy, which still exists as the 
harlequinade of the Christmas pantomime, and of which 
some traces survive in the Puqch and Judy show. He 
was represented as a cowardly b'Vaggart dressed in black. 

a douWet of the poet’s, 

both of them belongihi' lfo Lat. starts to stand. Stanu 
is Old French and stanza is Italian, ** a stance or staffe 
of verses or songs ” (Florio). A stanza is then properly 
a pause or resting place, just as a verse^ Lat versus^ is a 
“turning** to the beginhing of the next line 

Different French dialects have supplied us with many 


doublets. Old Fr, chaci€rUhas5ei)yVy^\z^x Lat *caMiare, 
for ca^tare^ anequentative of tg take , was m 

Picard cockier. This has gTven Jgjng. which js 

thus a doublet 8f chase. In cater (see p. 63I we have 
the Picard form of Fr. acheter, but the true French 
form survives in the family name Chatery In late 
Latin the neuter adjective capitate^ capit«d, was used 
of property. This has given, through Old Fr, c ^^tel ^ 

has; given 

now limited to what was once the most important 
form of property. Fr. ckeptel is still used of cattle 
farmed out on a kind of profit-sharing system. This 
restriction of the meaning of cattle is paralleled by Scot 
cmrs^ fiirm beasts, from Old Fr. crver^ {avoir\ property, 


goods. The history of the word fee. Anglo-Sax. feok. 
cattle, cognate with L^ pecus. whence pecunta, moj^v. 
takes us back toine times when a man s wealth w^^ 

ahd herds'; but, in this case, the 
iprneH^ is exactly reversed 



* ^ SoTPijitiiiMMi tMi name b lor cAtaitr^ ttekta^ (p. 84). 

:^Gl carfier iMvrr dt pois {pndt% fpods ty weight 
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Ff. jumeau^ twin, was earlier gemem^ still used by 
, Corneille, and earlier still ^<^^4 "Lztgemellus^ diminutive 
of getninus, twin. From one form we have the^V«^a&, 
or twin pivots, which keep the compass horizontal 
Shakespeare uses it of clockwork— 

f 

** 1 think, by some odd^/mMo^, or device, 

Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike on.” 

(l Hitay VI.t I 2.) 

t 

and also speaks of a gimmal bit {Henry V,, iv. 2). In 
the 17th century we find numerous allusions \.o gimmal 
rings (variously spelt). The toothsome jumble^ known 
to the Midlands as “ brandy>snap,” is the same word, 
this delicacy having apparently at one time been made 
in links. We may compare the obsolete ItaL stortelli^ 
lit ** little twists,” explained by Torriano as ” winding 
simnels, wreathed jumbcUsl' * 

An accident of spelling may disguise the origin and 
meaning of a word. Tret is Fr. traity in Old French also 
trety Lat tra^Sy pull (of the scale). It was usually an 
allowance of four pounds in a hundred and four, which 
was supposed to be equal to the sum of the “turns 
of the scale,” which would be in the purchaser’s favour 
if the goods were weighed in small quantities. Trait 
is still so used in modem French. 

«i»£elHng^orij2naUj|;acd^,b^^ 
Mtuated by an apparent differem5jj£jESa»ij^ 

mim i^lour is the flemery m, 

,^e finest part, of meal, Fr. fleur de /aringy '^fi&wery or 
the finest meale” (Cotgrave). In the Nottingham 
Guardian (29th Aug. 191 x) I read that^ 

' “ Mrs Kernahas is among the mcreasing namber of persons 
iirho do not discrimipate batwoen meial and metthy and writes* 
^ Maffaret was on hmmetai*" 



METTLE—GLAMOUR W5 

If might be added that this author is in the excellent 
company of Shakespeare— 

“ See whe'r their basest mttal be not mov’d.'" 

• {Julius Casar^ lx.) 

There is no more etymological difference between metal 
and mettle than between the ‘.temper” of a cook and 
that of a sword-blade. 

ParsotL is a doublet of person^ the Widest perhaps 
being taken as representing^ the Ch urch, for L at. 
persona ^ an actor’s maslcTfronP^^^rough, and sotMre^ 
t o^sounH.^ was also used of a costumed character or 
dramatis persona. Mask^ which ultimately belongs to 
an Arabic word meaning buffoon, has had a sense 
development exactly opposite to that of person^ its 
modern meaning corresponding to the Lat. persona 
from which the latter started. Parson shows the 
popular pronunciation of er^ now modified by the influence 
of traditional spelling. We still have it in Berkeley^ 
clerks Derhy^ sergeant, as we formerly did in merchant. 
Proper names, in which the orthography depends on 
the “taste and fancy of the speller,” or She phonetic 
theories of the old parish clerk, are often rri"»re in 
accordance with the pronunciation, eg., Barclay, Clark, 
Darby, Sargent, Marchant. Posy, in both its senses, is 
a contraction of poesy, the flowers of a nosegay express¬ 
ing by their arrangement a sentiment like {hat engraved 
on a ring. The latter use is perhaps obsolete— 

“A hoop of gold^a paltry ring 
That she did give me; whose 'j^sy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife; * Love me and leave me not.’” 

{Merchant of Venice, v. i.) 

• rr 

The poetic word gl amour is the same jas gramtnar. 

^ It ii potsible that this is a case of early folk-etymology and that 
persona is an Etntscan word. 


R 
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which had in Hie Middle Ages the sense of mysterious 
learning. From the same source We have the French 
corruption ** a booke of conjuring ” (Cotgrave), 

Glamour and gramaryt were both revived by Bcott— 

*'A moment then the volnme spread. 

And one sho^t spell therein he read; 

It had much of glamour might.*^ 

of the Last Minstrel^ ill 9.) 

** And how he sought he' castle high, 

That mom, by help ol gramaryel* 

V. 27.) 


For the change of ^ to / we have the parallel of flounce 
for older frounce (p. 60). Quire is the same word 
as quair^ in the “King’s Quairf t.e. book. Its Mid. 
English form is quayer. Old Fr. quaer^ caer {cahter\ 
Vulgar Lat *quatemumflot quatemio^ “ a quier With foure 
sheetes " (Cooper). » 


Qriental words have sometimes come into the 


mately Arab**' Sirups which comes through Spanish 
and French, was once used, like treacle (p. 75), of 


medicinal compounds— 


“ Not poppy, nor mandragon^ 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever me^cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday.” 

iOthelh, ill. 3.) 


uS kirbet and shru b are directly borrowed through the 
m^titm of travellers— 

***I smoke on truh and water, myself’ said Mf Omer.” 

ifknnd Copperfiid^ Ch. 30^) 

Sept^^ usedpfitulibh soldiers in the English service, It. 
t|^same"as sPeM. the BienSliiame fbr the Alg erian 
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caVal^ 

meaning^,‘*jmiiita^,** and the French form was at one' 
tf!S!^ised 25 o in English in speaking of Oriental 
soldiery—^ 

**Tbe Janizaries and Spahits came in a tumultuary manner to 
the Seraglio.” (Howell, PamiUar httUrs^ 1623.) 

Tulip is from Fr. tulipe^ formerly tulipan^ “ the delicate 
flower called a tulipm tulipie. or Dalniatian cap” 
(Cotgrave). It is a doublet of turba n. The German 
Tulpe was also earlier Tulipan. 

The humblest of medieval coins was the maravedi^ 
which came from Spain at an early date, though not 
early enough for Robin Hood to have said to Isaac of 
York— 

“ I will strip thee of every maravedi thou hast in the world." 

{Ivanhoe^ Ch. 33.) 

The name is due to the Moorish dynasty of the AU 
tnaravides or Marabouts. This Arabic name, which 
means hermit, was given also to a kind of stcrk, the 
marabout^ on account of the solitary and sober habits 
which have earned in India for a somewhat similar 
bird the name adjutant (p. 34). 

&p£r an*! JgSSft flSlJ2aH..li!Re (JpuWetSibut teth 

Z 9 rd- The 

medi eytl Lat z i phyrum . two forms. 
Crimson and carmine, both of them ultimately from 
QlfSOiWb* quite doublets, but both belong 

teal insect, of Arabic origin, 
between cipher and zero is perhaps 
better di^uised than that between furnish and veneer^ 
though this Is by no means obvious. Venur^ spelt 
fineir by Smollett, is Gtr./oumieren, borrowed from Fr. 


to hermes. the cochi 
Thq relationship 
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fournir'^ and specialised in meaning. Ebers* German 
Diet, (1796) has fumieren^ “to inlay with several sorts 
of wood, to veneer.** 

The doublets selected fpr.^di^cussiou ^Aaong. the 
JumdixcU which exist in lainguage reveal cpiany 
etymological relations^jps ^ which would ^.hardly _be 
suspected at first sight. Many other words might be 
auoted which are almost doubleta Thus sergeant, 
Fr. eergeni. JjS^Tservtens, servtenUy is> maXQ 3 Jt a doiuhlet of 
servant^ the present participle oi Fr. servir. The fabric 
caii^ drill or drilling is from Ger. Drillich^ “tick, 
linnen-cloth woven of three threads” (Ludwig). This 
is an adaptation of Lat trilix^ trilic-y which, through 
Fr. treilliSy has given Eng. trellis. We may compare 
the older twilly of Anglo-Saxon origin, cognate with 
Ger. Zwilch or Zwillicky “ linnen woven with a double 
thread” (Ludwig), from French^is,cognate with 

rob, and with Ger. Rauby bpoty, the conqueror decking 
"^mself izTTdbeVipoil? 6? the conqu^d. Musk is”'a 
^doublet of meg in nutmegy Er. mix muscade. In Mid. 
English WO' find note-muggey and Cotgrave has the 
diminutive muguettOy “a nutmeg”; cf, modern Fr. 
muguety the lily of the valley. Fr. eUner and dejeuner 
both represent Vulgar Lat *dis’junarey to break fast, 
from jejunuSy fasting. The difference of form is due to 
the shifting of the accent in the Latin conjugation, e.g., 
dis-jundre gives Old Fr. disner {d(ner)t while dis-jinat 


gives Old Fr. desjune (d//eune). 

A dmiral , earlier amiraly comes thro ug h French from 
the AntD. amtry an emir* Its Old French forms are 
numerous, and the one which has survived in English 


may be taken as an abbreviation of Arab, a mral bahr . 
mnif on ibe sea. Greco-Lat pandura y a stringied instru- 

^ Our verfat in ‘Uk mre fhm the •hi- item of Frandi verbi in -«r. Tbit 
Of in reinpeenti the hut of Li^ inciioetihre verbs. 
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ment» has produced an extraordinary number of cor- 
nipti'cHis, among which some (^ilologists rank mandoline^ 
Eng. bandog, n ow obsolete , was once a fairly common 
word, and from It, or from some cognate Romance form, 
comes the negro corruption bamo — 


***Wbat is this, mamma? it is a6t a guitar, is it?’ *No, my 
dear, it is called a hanjon ; it is an African instrument, of which 
the negroes are particularly fond.'” (Miss Edgbwortu;, BtUnda^ 
Ch. i8.) 


Florio has pandor a^ pandura, “a musical instrument 
with three string, a kit, a croude,^ a rebecke.” Kit^ 
used by Dickens— 

He had a little fiddle, which at school we used to call a kit^ 
under his left arm." {BUak House^ Ch. 14.) 


seems to be a clipped form from Old French dialect 
quiterne^ for guiterne^ Greco-Lat cithara, Cotgrave 
explains ntandore as a “^rV/, small gitterne.” The 
doublet guitar is from Spanish. 

The two pretty words dimity and samiie — 

**An arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samiie^ mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword.” 

(Tennyson, MorU dArthur^ 1 . 29.) 

are both connected with Gk. /itVor, thread.^ ffimity i s 
the plural, dimiu\ of Ital dimito^ " a kind of course cotton 
or flaneU** (Florio), from Groco>Lat dimitus, double 
thread (cf, twidt p. 148). ,^gpi^». 01 d Fr. samity whence 
Ger. Samtt velvet, is in medieval Latin Jk^mitus, 
aix«thread ; this is Byzantine Gk. e(afttrovy wfi&ice ^o' 
iSETIStavonic aksamitu. The Italian form is sdamitOy 
“a kind of sleave, feret, or filoseilo silke ” (Florio). The 
Word firti used hmre by Florio is from \XaX,fioritt0y little 

* See OmOuTy p. 
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flower. It was also called jfhret silk. Florio explains 
the plural fioretti as kind of course silke called 
/[£]oret or ferret silke,” and Cotgrave has fleure^ ** course 
silke, floret silke.” This doublet of floweret i^ not 
obsolete in the sense of tape— 


“Twas so fram’d and expd^ls’d no tribunal could shake it, 

And firm as red wax and black ferrtt could make it ” 

(Ingoldsby, 7 *he Housewarming^ 

Parish and ^io ^ U. are closely related, parishy Fr. 
parotsse'^ representing Greco-Lat. par-oikia (otxor, a 
house), and diocese coming through Old French from 
Greco-Lat di-oikesis. Skirt is the Scandinavian doublet 
of shirty from Vulgar Lat ex-curtuSy which has also given 
us short The form without the prefix appears in Fr. 
courty Ger. kurzy and the English diminutive kirtU — 


“ What stuff wilt have a kirile of?” 

(2 Henry /F., ii. 4.) 

These are all very early loan words. 

A new drawing-room game for amateur philologists 
would be to trace relationships between words which 
have no apparedif connection. In discussing, a few 
years ago, a lurid book on the ” Mysteries of Modern 
London,” Punch remarked that the existence of a villa 
seemed to be proof presumptive of that of a villain. 
This is etymologically true. An Old French 
villaine,^v^bondj;iaa*^ervileLienant ” (Cotgrave),^^^ 
a peasant attach^ to his lord’s ville or domain, LST 

■•-i' ' T—11 I -I I .1 - 

SU 4 W. For the d^eneration in meaning we may com- 
pare Eng. Boor and cht^l (p. B4), and Fr, mananty a 
emSkb^per, lit a dweller (see manor y p. 9). A hutchety 
Fr. boucheTy must originally have dealt in goat’s flesh. 
Fir. bouCy goat; Ital beccaioy butcher, and bem^ goat 
Hhence butchtr and buck are related. The extension db 
meaning of brokery an Anglo-Norman form of brockmry 
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shows the importance of the wine trade in the Middle 
Ages. A broker was at first' one who “ broached ” casks 
with a In^fhe^ which means in modem French both brooch 
and spit The essentia] part of a brooch is the pin or spike. 
When Kent says that Cornwall and Regan— 

** Summon’d up their straight took horse.” 

(Z^or, li. 4.) 

he is using a comipon Mid. English and Tudor 
word which comes, through Old Fr. maisniee^ from 
Vulgar Lat *mansionata, a houseful. A menial is a 
member of such a body. An Italian cognate is 
masnadiere^ “a rufiler, a swashbuckler, a swaggerer, 
a high way theefe, a hackster ” (Florio). Those inclined 
to moralise may see in these words a proof that the 
arrogance of the great man’s flunkey was curbed in 
England earlier than in Italy. Old Fr. maisniee is now 
replaced by mJnage^ Vulgar Lat ^mansionaticum, A 
derivative of this word is minagerie^ first applied to the 
collection of household animals, but now to a “wild 
beast show.” » 

A bonfir e was formerly a bone-^ . We find bane- 
“ignis ossium,” in a Latin dictionary of 1483, and 
Cooper explains pyra by ''bone-fire^ wherein men’s 
bodyes were burned.” Apparently the word is due to 
th^ pr^tice of burn^r g ffie "dead aftec a t^icforyl 
Hexham bone-fire^^^tf^Tbem-viery dat is, als men 
victorie brandt.” is related to JPWes, Coxxm^ 

the IVa/loons, fFg^chia and Sir William Wallace. It 
peans “foreign” nut This very wide spread waists 
sippoied^lb tiiibresent the Celtic tribal name Vo/ca. It 
was applied by the English to the Celts, and by the 
Germans to the French and Italians, especially the 

* But Uie Mfly Uts of Uieword in the Mnie of middle-man points to 
cootiininadan with eome other word of different meamog. 
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latter, whence the earlier Ger. IValmtss* 

The ^rman Swiss use it of the^lPrench Swiss, hence the 
canton Wcdlis or Valais. The Old French nape for the 
walnut is noixgauge^ Lat Gallica. The relation of umbreUa 
to umbsr is pretty obvioua The former is Italian--- 

"A little shadow, a little^imd thing that women bare in their 
hands to shadow them. Also a broad brimd hat to keepe off 
heate and rayne. Also a kinde of round thing like a round 
skreene that gentlemen use in Italie ip time of sommer or wh«i 
it is very hote, to keepe tibe sunne from them when they are 
riding by the way.” (Florio.) 

Umber is Fr. terre (fombre^ shadow earth— 


“I’ll put myself in poor and mean attire, 

And vrith a kind (ff umber smirch my &ce.* 

{As You Like It, i. 3.) 


Ballad ^ origjri^y a dancing Prov. ballada^ isu^~ 
doul^e^ 'of ballett and thus related to %alL We find a 
fate Lat baHa^ to dance, in Saint Augustine, but the 
history oftfiis group “df words is obscure; The sense 
development of carol is very like that of ballad. It is 
from Old Fr. caroUe^ “a kinde of dance wherein many 
may dance together; also, a carroll^ or Christmas song*’ 
(Cotgrave). The form corolla is found in Provencal, and 
carolte in Old French is commonly used, like Ger. Kraas, 
garland, and Lat corona^ of a sdcial or fostive ring of 
people. Hence it seems a reasonable conjecture that 
the origin of the word is L^t corolla^ a little garland. 

Many chapel” people would bt shocked to know 
tlmt cbape l means prof^.the .aanctupry jn wfejch a 
sa int’s relics are deposited. The name was first appti*^ 
to the chapel in s^nSETwas preserved the or cloak 
^TSt Martm, of Toura The dS Mit s^^ ^ 

Ij^ J!S^irVos^t^ near the Exchange, GeTTSf^SZS^'lI^ 
mfrans, or^estra or military band. Tocsim is HteraUy 
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*^toiich sign.** Fr. toqmf^ to tap, beat, cognate with 
touchy survives in ** of drum ** and tucket — 

** Then let the trumpets sound 
The iitfM sonance and the note to mount” 

{Htnry K, iv. a) 

while sinet^ the diminutive of Ofd Fr, sin^ sign, has given 
sennet^ common in the stage directions of Elizabethan 
plays in a sense very similar to that of tucket. 

Junket is from joncade^ **a certaine spoone- 

meat, made of creame, rose-water, and sugar” (Cotgrave), 
Italt giuncata^ “ a kinde of fresh cheese and creame, so 
called bicause it is brought to market upon rushes; 
also a junket^' (Florio). It is thus related to jonquil^ 
which comes, through French, from Span, junquillo^ a 
diminutive from Lat juncus^ rush. The plant is 
named from its rush-like leaves. Ditto^ Italian, lit 
“ said,” and ditty* 0 \^ Fr. diti^ are both past participles,^ 
from the Latin verbs dico and dicta respectively. The 
nave of a church is from Fr. nej still occasionally used 
in poetry in its original sense of ship, Lat It is 

thus .related to navy^ Old Fr. navie^ a derivative of 
navis. Similarly Ger. SchijJ is used In the sense of 
nave, though the metaphor is variously explained. 

The old word coj^ cabbage, its north country and 
Scottisja equivalent kaU, Fr. chou (Old Fr. chal)^ and 
Ger. are all from Lat caulis^ cabbage; cf. caulu 
flower. We have the Dutch form in calsa^ which comes, 
through French, from Du. kooLzaad^ cabbage seed. 
Cabbage itself is Fr. cabocke, a Picard derivative of Lat 
cqfiut, head. In modern French caboche corresponds to 
our vu^ar ** chump.” A goshawk is a goose hawk^ so 
called irom its preying on poultry. Merino is related to 
mofvr, which cdCttba, through French, from lat maior^ 

* But tlif wtial Ztaliui ptst ptfticiple of tUn is dtUm. 
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greater. Span, merino^ Vulgar Lat * majorinuSt means 
both a magistrate and a superintendent of sheep-walka 
From the latter meaning comes that of *' she^pe driven 
from the winter pastures to the sommer pastures, or the 
wool! of those s^eepe ” (Percyvall). Portcullis is from 
Old Fr. ports coulisse^ sliding door. Fr. coulisse is still 
used of many sliding contrivances, especially in connec¬ 
tion with stage Scenery, but in the portcullis sense it is 
replaced by herse (see p. 75), except in the language of 
heraldry. The masculine form coulis means a clear 
broth, or cullis, as it was called in English up to the 
18th century. This suggests colander^ which, like port- 
culliSf belongs to Lat colare^ **to streine*' (Cooper), 
whence Fr. couler, to flow. 

Solder, formerly spelt sowder or sodder, and still so 
pronounced by the plumber, reprints Fr. soudure, 
from the verb so^^r; cf. batter from^ Old Fr. batture^ 
fHtter from Fr. friture^ and tenter (hooks)' from Fr. 
tenture. Fr. souder is from Lat solidare^ to consolidate. 
Fr. jgtf, formerly a halfpe nny, comes, like ItaL sobjifl^ 
from Lat. oolidus^ the meaning of which appears also 
in the Italian participle soldato, a soldier, lit. a paid 
man. This Italian word has passed into French and 
German, displacing the older cognates soudard and 
Sbldner^ which now have a depreciatory sense. Eng. 
soldier is of Old French origin. It is represehted in 
in^ieval Latin by sol[i}dariMs, glossed sowdeor in a 
vocabulary of the isth gentury. As in solder^ 
has been re-introduced by learned influence, but the 
imlgar sod^er is nearer the original pronunciatioa 

^ Hookft used for stretching cloth. 
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HOMONYMS 

Modern English contains some six or seven hundred 
pairs or sets of homonyms, ue.^ of words identical in 
s ound and sp ^llmg ip n^mvg 

The New English Dictionary recognises provisionally 
nine separate nouns racks The subject is a difficult 
one to deal with, because one word sometimes develops 
such apparently ^different meanings that the original 
identity becomes obscured, and even, as we have seen 
in the case of flour and mettle (p. 144), a difference of 
spelling may result. When Denys of Burgundy said 
to the physician— • 

“Go to 1 He was no fool who first called you leeches.” 

{Cloister and Hearth^ Ch. 26.) 

he was unaware that both leeches represent Anglo-Sax. 
keu^ healer. On the other nand^ a resemblance of form 
may tiring about a contamination of meaning. The 
verb or gloee^ means simply to expla in or 

tigASktifC^C ^co-l^ t glossu t %tongue, et^; hut^ under 
the influence of the mS3ated/4^<7xr, superficial lustre, 
It has acquired the sense of sp ecious interpr etatioa 
* That part of a helmet caHedTth^ heaved 

“ 1 saw young Harry, with his heaver on, 

His enisles on his ^igb, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feathePd Mercury.* 

(i Henry /P., iv i.) 
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has, of course, no connection with the animal whoM 
fur has been used for some centuries for expensive 
hats. It comes from Old Fr. havUre^ a chiid'^bib, now 
replaced by bavette^ from havery to slobber. 
y It may be noted that many of the 

Irevived medieval worc^^wmSTsound so picturesque 
in Scott are of very prosaic origin. Thus the basnet — 

** My bamei to a prentice cap^ 

Lord Surrey’s c^er<he Till.” 

iMarmtofiy vi. 21.) 

or close-fitting steel cap worn under the ornamental 
helmet, is Fr. hassinety a little basin. It was also called 
a keUle kai, or pot Another obsolete name given to 
a steel cap was a privy pallety from Fr. palettSy a barber’s 
bowl, a helmet of Mambrino.” To a brilliant living 
monarch we owe the phrase ** mailed fist,” a translation 
of Qt^x. gepanzerte Faust Panzer, a euirass, is etymo¬ 
logically a pauncheVy or defence for the paunch. We 
may compare an article of female apparel, which took 
its name gom a more polite name for this part of 
the anatomy, and which Shakespeare uses even in the 
sense of Panzer. Imogen, taking the papers from her 
bosom, says— 

"What is here? 

The scriptures of the loyal ILeo&atus, 

All turn’d to heresy ? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my i^th I You shall no more 
Be eiofnaehers to tny heart." 

Hi. 4.) 

Sometimes homonyms seem to beduetotSe lowest 
type of folk-etymology, the instinct for making an 
unfamiliar $(brd."look like something** (see p. 1 ^ 3 , e.). 
To this instinct we bwe the nautical mnptmim (p. 

for irt^^emy to entraps cannot have be^ con-' 
iSsecTwith the surffcal trepM (p. 109), althongli it has 
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bieen assimilated to it The co mfmnd in which the 
victims of Chinese slaveiy ” languished is the Malay 
enclosure. 

The scent called bergamot takes its name from 
Bergamo^ in Italy, whence also Shakespeare’s bergomask 
dance— 

** Will it please you to see the epilogfue, or hear a Betgomask 
dance between two of our company f 

{Midsummer Nights Dream^ v. i.) 

«>> 

but the bergamot pear is derived from Turkish beg 
armudi^ prince’s pear. With beg^ prince, cf. bey and 
begum. The burden of a song is from Fr. bourdon^ 
“ a drone, or dorre-bee; also, the humming, or buzzing, 
of bees; also, the drone of a bag-pipe ” (Cotgrave), It 
is of doubtful origin, but is not related to burden^ a load, 
which is connected with the verb to bear, 

} To cashier, t'c.. break^a soldier.^ is from Du. casseeren. 
which is borrowed from Fr. casser^ to break, Lat 
quassarCy frequentative of quatere^ to shatter. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries we also find cass and cash^ which 
come immediately from French, and are tjfTds doublets 
of quash, Cotgrave has casser, “to casse, cassete, dis- 
charge.” The past particTpISof the obsolete verb to 
Tituj is still in military use— 

" the colonel said He must go, and be (the <!rum horse) was 
cast in due form and replaced by a washy, bay beast, as ugly as 
a mule.” (Kipling, The Rout of the White Hussars,) 

* 

The other cashierid s of Italian origin. He takes charge 
of the iSM^Twhicfe^’^^ meant “counting-house," 
and earlier still “safe,” ftem Ital cassa ^ “a merchant’s 
ca^^ .or counte r ” (Florio). This comes from f.at 
cc^sUy a coffer, so that cash is a doublet of case, Fr. 
caisse. The goldsmith’s term chase is for enchase, Fr, 
enchdsser, ** to enchace, or set, in gold, etc. “ (Cotgrave), 
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from ckdssst coffer, shrine, also from Lat Froih 

the same word comes (window) sasA, 

Gammon , from Mid. Eng. gameftt now rea^uc^ to 
survives as a slang word and also in &e com¬ 
pound backgammon. In a gamm on of bacon we have 
the Picard form of Fr. jqmbon^TlSkt&t an augmentative 
of iambe^ leg . Cotgra^e has jambon^ “a gammon^ 
Gambit is related, from ItaL gambetto^ “a tripping up 
of one*s heels” (Torriano). hg a^ leg is in dialect a 
gammy leg. This is Old Ft, ga^i "bent, crooked, 
bowed ” (Cotgrave), which Is still used in some French 
dialects in the sense of lame. It comes from the same 
Celtic root as jambe^ etc 

) army, now used only poetically or meta- 

phorfcallyTls from Old Fr . ost^ army . Lat/ ^rtfjp enei^v . 
The who receives us is Old Fr. oste (kSie), Lat 
hospe^Tiospi^ guest These two hosts are, however, 
ulumately related.^ It is curious that, while modern 
Fr. h 6 u {hospes) means both " hpst ” and "guest,” the 
other {hosHs) is, very far back, a doublet of guests 
the ground-meaning, of both JbdLnfi^iLs^aQS^r." “ is 
remarlcable in what opposite directions 3 le Germans 
"andrifbmans have developed the meaning of the old 
hereditary name for * stranger.* To^ the Roman ,^)[jhe 
stranger l«con>« ml wiemyj juaong Ihis .GsOTaaaJ&t 
enjoys the gr eatest privileg es, a striking confirmation 
of what Tacitus 7 eils^ us in his Germania**'^ In a dog 
kfftne l we have the Nornj^an form of Fr. related 

to / buta gutter-^ 

" Go, hop me over every kennel home.” 

{Tamingof ^ Shrew, iv, 3.) • 

is a doublet of channel and amai. 

i. " Oh villain 1 diou stalest a cup of sack ^ghte^ years agd^ stad 
wert taken vdth the m^mery (1 Henry iu 4.) 

Klujiii, E^ymeleghekn Werm^rndu 
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sAys Frinee, Hal to Bardplph. In the old editions this 
is spelt manout or maimmr and means ** in the act.” 
It is af|t Anglo-French doublet of manasuvre^ late 
Lat fHonu^cpera^ handiwork, and is thus related to 
its homonym manner^ Fr. mamire^ from manier^ to 
handle. Another doublet of nu^uvre is now 

a euphemism for dung, but formerly used of the act of 
tillage— 

** The manunn^ hAnd o£ the tiller shall root up all that burdens 
the soil" (Milton, Reason of Church Government) 

m 

Inure is similarly formed from Old Fr. enceuvrer^ lit¬ 
erally " to work in,” hence to accustom to toil. 

John Gilpin’s “good friend the ca/ene^^ f i.e, the 
c lothrpresser, has nothing to do with which 

indicates the calends of the month, nor with the c alender ^ 
or Persian monk, of the Arabian Nights^ whom Mr 
Peck^iif described as a "one-eyed almanack '^— 

A one-eyed calender^ I think, sir,’ faltered Tom. 

“‘They are pretty nearly the same thing, I believe,’said Mr 
Pecksniff, smiling compassionately; ‘or they used to be in my 
time.’ ” (Mar^'n Chuzzlewit^ Ch. 6.) - 

The verb to calender, to press and gloss cloth, etc., is 
from Old Fr. c^dr/zX^m^rf^^**^^ slee^,,sai^M^ 
plane, or polisli^nnen cloth , etc.” (Cotgrave). This 
word is^^er^lyc^sidered to be related’ to cylinder, 
a conj^ture which is supported by obsolete Fr. calende, 
used of the “ rollers ” by means of which heavy stones 
are moved. ' 

A craft, or assc K:iation QL masUrs, was once called 
^ mistenL (for mastery or maistrie), usually misspelt 
mystent hy association with a word of quite different 
origin and meaning. This accidental resemW^a«»-i8. 
pften played 

^‘Piiiatiiigv sir, 1 have beard say, is a mystery; but what 
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mystery there should he in hanging, if I should be hanged, I cannot 
imagine.” {Measure far Measure^ iv. 2.) 

For the pronunciation, cf. mister^ for and 

mistress} The French for " misteiy ” is mitier^ earlier 
mestier^ ‘*a trade, occupation, misterie^ handicraft” 
(Cotgrave), from Old eFr. maisHery Lat magisterium. 
In its other senses Fr. metier represents Lat ministeriumy 
service. 

) from Old^Fr.jJjj^with the same 

meaning. The origin of this word, cognates of which 
occur in the Germanic languages, is unknown. The 
at chess is Fr. piotty a P^w n, formerly also a foot- 
sSIdier, used contem^uously in modern French for a 
junior assistant master. This represents a Vulgar Lat. 
*fedOy pedon-y from pesy foot; cf Span, peony “ a footcman, 
a pawne at chesse, a pioner, or laborer” (Percyvail). 
In German the pawn is called Bauer y peasant, a name 
also given to the knave in the game of euchre, whence 
American bower ^— 


“ At lai* he put down a right bawer^ 

'^hich the same Nye had dealt unto me.” 

(BR£T Harte, The Heathen Chinee.) 


When Jack Bunce says— 


“If they hurt but one hair of Cleveland’s head, there will be 
the devil to^ay, and no pitch hot." {Piracy Ch. 36.) .m. 

he is using a nautical term which has no connection with 
Fr. payer. payy i.e. tp pitch (a ship), is from Old Fr. 
^eier or poiery Lat picarcy from piXy pitch. Fr. UmoHy a 
lime, has given Eng. Unwn^ but “ lemon sole ” is from 
Fr. limandey a flat-fish, dab. A tfuarry from which stoae 


^ Now abbreviated to in a special tense. 

* The Bamry of New York was formerly a homestead. 

* Knave of trumps.* 

* Jn modeni Frepch'the lemon is called cUnm and ihe dtroa 
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ol^foed was formerly quarrery Old Fr, ouarriire 
(carHire\ a derivative of Lat qmj^hj 0 ; cf. quadratatius^ 
“a 8<iuaA^* of marble ** (Ccx)perjL The a uarrv of the 
j^S^rMSChang^ its form and meaning. In Mid. 
English we find quqrri and qukrJ, from Old Fr. cutr^ 
now c urii, “a (dog!aitfiaEard ; the^ounds' fees of, or part in, 
the game tk^ iiave ktllcd (Cotgrave). The Old French 
form means “skinful” (cf. poignie^ fistful), the hounds’ 
reward being spread on the skin of the slain animal 
It is thus related to cuirass^ originally used of leathern 
armour. In S hakespeare quarry usually means a heap 
of dead ffame— 


** Would the nobility lay aside their ruth, 

And let me use my sword, I'd make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance." 

{Coriolanus^ i. l.) 

In modern English it is applied rather to the animal 
pursued . Related to the first quarry is quarrel^ the 
squm'e-headed bolt shot from a crossbow—^. 


"It is reported by William Brito that the arcubalista or 
arbalist was first shewed to the French by our king Richard the 
First, who was shortly after slain by a quarrel thereof" 

(Camoeit, Remains concerning BriktinS) 

w ^ 

It comes from Old Fr. carrel^ of which the modem form, 
carreaut Is used of many four-^ided objeetdj^^., a square 
tile, the diamond at cards, a pane of glass. In the last 
sense both quarrel and quarry are still used by glaziers. 

• 

* In fite dhapter on " AnWeryJ* So alsQ, is the AutAoriud VersiM^ 
"IdSifida epm hit arUSery Od* how and arrows) unto his Ud, and said 
anto *Go» cany than into the dty.'” (i Samuel, zx* 40.) It is 
*Mi3oas thst both arUUery and gun belong to the pre-gunpoTMlcr period, 
and that tha or^ionf odtber word is as jet lattsfactoiily explained. 

• h 
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In a ** school of porpoises ” we have a Dutch word for 
crowd. The older spelling is scull — 

(r 

“ And there they fly, or die, like scaled rru/S; 

Before the belching whale.” 

{Trotlus and Cnssida^ v. 5.) 

« 

A sorrel horse and the plant called sorrel are both 
French words of German origin. The adjective, used 
in venery of a buck of the third year, is a diminutive 
of Old Fr. sor^ which survives' in hareng saur^ red 
herring, and is perhaps cognate with Eng. sear — 

“ The stre^ the yellow leaf.” 

{Macbeth^ v. 3.) 

The plant name is related to sour. Its modern French 
form surelle occurs now only in dialect, having been 
superseded by osetlle^ which appears to be due to the 
mixture of two words meaning sour, sharp, viz.. Vulgar 
Lat. *acetula and Greco-Lat. oxalis. 

The verb taUq p^ to adorn the skin with patterns, is 
The military tattoo i s Dutch. It was earlier 
tap-to. and was the signal for closing the “taps,” or 
taver ns. The first recorded occurrence of the word is 
in Colonel Hutchinson’s orders to the garrison of 
Nottingham, the original of which hangs in the 
Nottingham City Library-^ 

“If any-one shall bee found tiplinge or drinktnge in any 

taveme, inne, or alehouse aft^ the houre of nyno of the clock at 

night, when the iap-too beates, be shall pay ss. 6d.” (1644.) 

♦ 

Cf. Ger. Zapfenstriich^ lit tap^stroke, the name of a 
play which was produced some years ago in London 
it^er the title '^Lights Out'* Ludwig explains Zap^ 
fenschlag or ZapfenstrHck^ as “ die Zeit da die Soldaten, 
aus den Schencken heimgehen mUssen, the taptowJ* 
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Tassel^ in gentle”— 

** O, for a fakoxier*8 ▼oice, 

To lure this /aff«/>gentle back again.” 

{JRom$o and JulUty iL 2.) v 

is for fggj/ or tiercel^ the , pale haw k, “so tearmed^ 
because ne is» commonly, a. third part less than the 
female” (Cotgrave, s.v. tUrcelU), The true reason for 
the nan^e is doubtf^ul. pendant called a 

tasse l is a diminutive of Mid. Eng, tasse^ a hcap /buncl^ 
Fr.^^. Tjnt wine is *Span. vino tintS }.e. c qloured — 

“Of this last there’s little comes over right, therefore the 
vintners make Tent (which is a name for all wines in Spain, 
except white) to supply the place of it ” (Howell, Familiar Letters^ 
1634). 


The othe r UnfA s from the Old French past participle 
of tendre^ to stretch . 

' j TneShakesperian u tteranc e — 

“ Rathef than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance" 

{Macbeth^ iii. i.) 

is the Fr. outrance^ in combat d outrance^ t.e,, t o th e 
e xtrem e, which belongs to Lat. ultra . It is'quiio un- 
> connected with the verb to utter, from 

We have seen how, in the case of some homo¬ 
nyms, confusion arises, and a popular ci^nnection is 
establiabed, between w o rds whkh irg .^au^junr^ 
f The Same sort of association often springs up between 
w ord^ which, without being homonyms, have so me 
accidental resemblance in Jprm or meaning, or in both. 
Such association may bring about curious changes m 
form and meaning. Touchy, which now conveys the 
idea of sen sitivene ss to touchy is corrupted from tjitchy ^ 

“ Ttkhy and uvaywd was thy infency." {Richard iv. 4.) 


'The original meaning was something like “infectecL 
t ainted ,” from Old Yt. ^che {tache\ a spot The word 
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s urrm nd has completely changed its meanit^ through 
association with round. It comes from Old Fr. suromU r, 
toojjgjjgow, Lat. super-undarOy and its meaMng and 
o?igif^were quite clear to the 16th-century lexico¬ 
graphers. Thus Cooper has inundoy “to overiiowe, to 
surround** A French bishop carries a g5ji^s.. and an 
archbishop a cr^, The^e woj:ds-«itr6'rseparate cxigin. 
From c^sss. ^ichjdpes-irtofme “cross” comes our 
derivative y (?^jigrr* carried by both bishops and arch- 
bishopa IF is et^mojogically identical^ as its shape 
suggests, with the sheoheid^s crooks and the bat used 
in playing lacrosse. 

The prophecy of the pessimistic ostler that, owing to 
motor-cars— 


“ *Osses soon will all be in the circusses, 

And if you want an ostler^ try the work’uses.” 

(£. V. LUCAS.) 

shows by what association the meaning oi o^tlf ^. Old 
Fr. hojtelHr {kdtelier)^ has changed. A has 

nothing to do with bi^fls. Old Fr. iheifrots was 

a t ower u sed in wariafe. It comes from two German 
words represented “ modern bergeUy to hide, guard, 
and FriedSy peace, so that it means “ guard-peace.” The 
triumph of the form ielfry is due to asaodation with 
heUy but the / is originally due to dissimilation, sino^ we 
find belfroi also in Old French. The same dissiSiilatlon 
is seen in Fr. auhergSy inn, Prov. alhSrgay which comes 
from Old High Ger. im^an army, and bergfm\ ef, our 
harbmr (p. 2) and ha rbinge r (p. 90). SoaJtH^ is 
Kom Old Fr. escanJbercy "earner isca&erOy by dissimila- 
tioQ for escarbercy from Old High Ger. sedr^ a Made 
{if, ploughr^urr), and bergem C£ hastherky guaud-neck, 
Hods} neck. 

* H«ncai orraUier An»M4wlci,th« itSoufii 

VM the wbh nun. 
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The t mftery . is not so named fro m but from 

a . Tt is for buttery^ as chancery p. 88) is for 
It is not, of course, now limited to bottles, 
any more than the pantry to bread or the larder to 
bacon, Fr. lard, Lat laridum. The spence^ aphetic for 
dispense^ is now known only in dialect— 

** 1 am gaun to eat my dinnel quietly in the spencel* 

{Old Morialityy Ch. 3.) 

but has given us the name Spencer. The still-room maid 
is not extinct, but Indoubt whether the distilling of 
strong waters is now carried on in the region over 
which she presides. A journeyman h ^s notfiing to do 
w ith f^ourne ys in the modern sense of the wdrdJ^'Kiit 
wotIcs d la journie. by the day, Cf. Fr. journalier^ 
journey man ; one that worke s by the d^ ” (Cotgrave), 
and Ger. Tagelblmer^ literally *^da3^wager.” On the 
other hand, a day-woman (JLovds Labour^s Lost^ i. 2) is 
an explanatory pleonasm (cf. greyhound^ p. 135) for the 
old word dayy servant, milkmaid, etc., whence the common 
surname Day and the derivative dairy. 

A briar pip e is made, not from bHar. but from the 
root bf yeathe r. Fr. bruykre^ of Celtic origin. K catchpole 
did not catch Polls, ije. heads, nor did Jiejcatcb!pe 5 p 3 ^ 
with a pole, aithough a very ingenious implement, 
exhibited in the Tower of London Armoury, is cata¬ 
logued «% a catchpoU. The word corresponds to a French 
com^tind chasse-poule , c^tch-he n, in Picard cacke-pole^ 
the officiars chiM ^uty b 3 n g to collect ddes^ or, in 
default, poultry. For poU , from Fr. 
aneneSj*^ fowls. The compantonAsjdAtx on ship¬ 
board is a product of folk-etymology. It leads to the 
kampanje, the Dutch for cabin. This may belong, 
like to a late Lat capanna^ hut, which has a 

.very numerous progeny. Kajuit, another Dutch word 
fmr cabin, earlier kajute, has given us cuddy. 


L 2 
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A c arous^ is now regarded as a eamise^ but tbe two 
are qui1e**Mparate, or^ rather^ there are two distinct 
words carousal. One of them is from Fr. carousel a 
word of Italian origfn, meaning a yafs^eant. o>F*carnival 
with chariot races and tilting. This word, obsolete in 
this sense^ is sometimes spelt el and accented on the 
last syllable— # 

** Before the crystal palace, where he dwells, 

The armed angels hold ttktit*carousels” 

(Andrew MASiYB.LLt*LacAfyma Musarum.) 

Ger. Karussell means a roundabout at a fair. Our 
c arousa l, if it is the same word, has been affected in 
sounT and meaning by car^/kse. This comes, probably 
through French, from Ger. quite out, in the 

phrase g araus tri nken, ie., to drmkbumpers— 

**The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet” 

^ {Ifamiei, v. a.) 

Rabelais says that he is not one of those— 

**Qui, par force, par oultraige et violence, contraignent lea 
compaignons trinquer voyre carous et alluM ^ qui pis est” 

^ {Pantagruel, iil, Prologue.) 

The spelling garous, and even garaus. Is found in 
I7th<entury English. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that a maulstick, 
Dutch maal-stok^ paint-stick, has nothing to do With the 
verb to maul, formerly to maH,^ t.e., to hammer. Nor 
is the^painter's lay-figure connected with our verb to 4 ^. 
It is also, like so many arl terms, of Dutch origm, the 
Aiy representing Du. lid, limb, cc^nate with Ger. 
GUed} The German for lay-figure is GlUderpuppe^ 

* Ger. aU em, all out 

* Henee the ife^Tand PeM-HoQ, where gamea Hke croquet were played, 

* The g- repreeewtt OM Gcrmui prefix gr, §$-, Baf. 
Maud Ger. GUiek ^ 
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jo!Qt- 4 oU. Sewers Dutch Diet, (1766) has kemau, or 
Udinuot^ '** a statue, with pliant limbs for the use of a 
painteri* A footpad is not a rubber-soled highwayman, 
but a pady or robber, who does his work on foot He 
was also called a padder — 

** * Ye crack*ropc padder^ born l^ggar, and bred thief 1 * replied 
the hag.” {Jttiart of Midlothian^ Cn. 29.) 

{>., one who takes to the “ road,” from Du. pad^ path. 
Pad^ an ambling na^ a ” roadster,” is the same word 
Pen comes, through Old French, from Lat t>enna , “ a 
penne, (^il, or fathe r ” (Cooper), while pe na l is from 
Old Fr . fj ncel (pincead)^ a painter’| brush, from Lat 
peniciUus, a little tail. Thftjn^m meaning of 
which still meant painter’s brush in the i8tb century, ^ 
du e to associ^ io n ’ y^th fen. The older sense survives 
in optics and In the expresision ” pencilled eyebrows." 
The ferrul e df a walking- stick is a ^sti nct "word 
fr om ferule, an ludloeiiucation. The latter is Lat /gr^/g, 
“ajMbejcbe like big fenell, and maye be called len 31 
giant Also a rodde, sticke, or paulmer, wherewith 
children are striken and corrected in schooles, a cane, 
a reede, a walking staffe" (Cooper). Ferrule is a 
perversion of earlier virrel^ virroly Fr. virole, “ an iron 
ring put about the enSTof a staffe, etc,, to strengTR^ 
It, andnteep it trom nving " (Cotgrave). 

Yhe modern meaning of pester is due to a wrong 
association with pest. Its earlier meaning is to hamper 
or entangle— * 

“ Confined said pestered in this pinfold here.” 

{Comusy 1. 7.) 

It was formerly i mHster , from Old Fr. empestrer 
(empHrer), ^^wT^Iricate, intangl e, trouble, 
incumber " (Cotgrave), originally to “ hoEble ” a grazing 
horse with pasterns, or shackles (see pastern, p. 76). 
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work is not but witii 

the muses and It comes, t hffS Hgli M ' Fi i ei i di , 

from ItaL mosaic/, ‘^ a kinde of curious stone, worke, 
of divers coloura, checkie wiwke” (Florio), which is 
Vulgar Lat m usaicum oD us. Sorrovi and sorry are 
quite unrelate d. Sorrowx s from Anglo-^ax. 
agnate witii Gtr.^ Sor^^ anxie ty. Sorry, mU Eng. 
sort, is a derivative of j£re» cognate with Ger. sf^r, very. 
TiF^ painfully ”; ^ English **^re afraid,” dr the modem 
aw fully nice," which is in SoutSTOermany arg nett, 

“ vexatiously nice.” 

^ It is probable that •uag^hand. Lat. vagahundus, has no 
etymological connection with vagrant s which appears to 
come from Old Fr. waucrafS^ ^^^^. Jtg^ iple, qL 
waucregt^^d^mmon verb in the Heard dialect, perhaps 
related toTEtte >^g/>fe . Cotgrave spells it v gucrer^ “to 
range, roame, vhgary, w ande r, idly (idle) it up and 
down.” Cotgrave also attributes to it the special 
meaning of a ship sailing “ whither wind and tide will 
carry it,” the precise sense in which it is used in the 
13th-century romance of Aucassin et Nicolette. 

Other examples of mistaken association#^ are 


scullion and scullery (p. 43), and smtry and se ntinel 
(p. 102). Many years ago Punch haJTa picture b)riJu 
Maurier called the “ Vikings of Whitby,” followed by 
a companion picture, the “ Viqueensf The worJ ianot 
vi~king but vik~ing, the first syllable probably repre¬ 
senting an Old Norse, form of Anglo-Sax. wic, 
gneampment 



CHAPTER XII 


FAMILY NAMES 

In the study of family names we come across very 
much the same phenomena as in dealing with other 
words. They are subject to the same phonetic accidents 
and to the distortions of folk-etymology, being ” altered 
strangely to significative words by the common sort, 
who desire to make all to be significative ” (Camden, 
Remains concerning Britain), Doublets and homonyms 
are of frequent occurrence, and the origin of some names 
is obscured by the well-meaning efforts of early 
philologists. It might be expected that a faq^ly name 
woul(J^by its very nature tend to preserve its original 
form. This is, however, not the case. In old parish 
registers one often finds on one page two or three 
different spellings for the same name, and there are 
said to b^ a hundred and thirty variants of Mainwaring} 
The telescoped pronunciation of long names such as 
Cholmondeley, Daventry, Marjoribanks, Strachan, is a 
familiar phenomenon, and Very often the shorter 
form persists separately, eg,^ Posnett and PosUtt occur 
often in Westmoreland for Postlethwaite; Beecham 
exists by the side of Beauchamp; Saint Clair and Saint 
Maur are usually reduced to Sinclair and S^mour; 

' ^ This is probably the record for a proper name, but does not any 

means equal that of the word cushion^ of the plural of which about four 
hundred variants are foimd in old wiJJs and inventories* 
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Bocn'^ and M&on disguise the aristocratic and 

Mokun, In a stoiy by Mr Wells, Miss WinckeUt^s 
Hearty the name Snooks la gradually impiiroved to 
SevenoakSt from which in all probability It originally 
came, via Senoaks; cf. sennight for seven-nighty and 
such names as Fivt^sky Twe/vetrees, etc. Folk- 
etymology converts Arhlastery the cross-bowman, into 
Alabastety Thurgod into Thorougkgoody and the Cornish 
Hannibal into HoneybtUl. Beae^oy is a grammatical 
monstrosity. Its older form is Beaufouy fine beech 
(see p. 129), with an ambiguous second syllable. 
Malthus looks like Latin, but is identical with Malt- 
housoy just as Bellows is for Bellkousey Loftus for 
Lofthousoy and BacchuSy fined for intoxication, Jan. 5, 
igiiy lot Bakehouse, But many odd names which are 
often explained as corruptions may also have their 
face-value. The first Gotobed was a sluggard, Godbehere 
was fond of this pious form of greeting, and Goodbeer 
purveyed sound liquor. With Toogoody perhaps ironical, 
we may compare Fr. Troplongy and with Goodenougk a 
lady named Belle-assesy often mentioned in the Pipe 
Rolls. Physick occurs as a medieval nicknarai^ 
Family names fall into four great classes, which are, 
in descending order of size, local, baptismal, functional, 
and nicknames. But we have a great many homonyms, 
names capable of two or more explanations. ‘Thus 
Bell may be for Fr. le bel or from a shop-sign, CoUel a 
diminutive of Nicholas tor an aphetic form of acolyte, 

' Demis is usually for Dionysmsy but sometimes for 
le DanoiSy the Dane; Gillotty and all family names 
beginning with Gill-y may be from GiUUm (see p. 4^), 
or from Fr. GuiUemme, A famous memb^ *of the 
latter family was Getillotiny the humanitadati doctor 
whp urged the abolition of cltimsy methods of decapita- 
I Aatoehte ongia of dtk nuae it Fr. k im. 
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tfon. Hi9 name is a double diminutive, like Fr. 
diahlotin^ goblin. L$ggatt is a variant of Lidgati, 
swing gate, and of Legate. LoveU is an affectionate 
diminutive or is for Old Fr. louvel^ little wolf. It was 
also in Mid. English a dog's name, hence the force of 
the rime— 

**The Rat (Ratcliffe), the Cat (Catlsby), and Lovell^ our dog, 

Rule all England under the Hog.** (1484.) 

It has a doublet Lowell, The name Tumey^ well 
known in Nottingham, is from the town of Toumay^ or 
is aphetic for attorney. In the following paragraphs I 
generally give only one source for each name, but it 
should understood that in many cases two or more 
are possible. The forms also vary. 

Baptismal names often give surnames without any 
suffix. Sometimes these are slightly disguised, e.g., 
Cobbett (Cuthbe^;^), Garrett (Gerard), Hammond^ Fr. 
Hamon (Hamo), Hibbert (Hubert),(Joseph), Neil 
(Nigel), Custance (Constance); or they preserve a name 
no longer given baptismally, e.g., Aldridge (Alcleric), 
Bardell (Bardolph), Goodeve (Godiva), GoodlaM (I'uth- 
\9jd)t^^Saodrich (Goderic), Harvey'^ (Hervey, Fr. Hervf)^ 
Mayhew (Old Fr. Makieu^ Matthew). With the help of 
diminutive suffixes we get Atkin (Adam), Bodkin 
(Baldwin)^ Larkin (Lawrence), Perkin^ Parkin (Peter), 
-^f<»rI^^{Haco), Huggint Hutckin^ Hewett, Hewlett^ Howitt 
(Hugh), PkUpot (Philip), Tibbet (Theobald or Isabella), 
(Matilda), fVilmot lVyatt(Guy)i Gilbey, 

' “The last two oenturiet haye >0611 the practice made popular of using 
iQmauMa for baptismal names. Thus the Ute Bishop of Carlisle was 
Harsey Goodwin, althortgh for sereral centuries Garvey has been obsolete 
>• a personal name ” (Bardsley). Camden almdy complains that “sur- 
uanies of £onotirable and worahiphil families are given now to mean men’s 
diUdren lor dvbtiaa names.” Forty years ago there was hardly a 
diore popldar name than while at the present day the admonition, 
” Be’ave yeraelf, to fau^liar to the attentive ear. 
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Gibbon (Gilbert), etc., with numerous variants and further 
derivatives. The changes that can be rung on one 
favourite name are bewildering, from Robert we 
have Rob^ Dob^ Hob^ and Bob; the first three with a 
numerous progeny, while Bob^ now the favourite 
abbreviation, came into use too late to found a large 
dynasty. From Richard we have Richards and Richard- 
soHy and from its three abbreviations Rick^ Dicky Hicky 
with their variants Rkhy Diggy Higy Hitchy one of the 
largest families of surnames in the language.^ As the 
preceding examples show, family names are frequently 
derived from the mother. Other examples, which are 
not quite obvious, are Betts (Beatrice), Sisson (Cecilia), 
Moxon and Padgett (Margaret, Moggy, Madge, Padge), 
Parnell (Petronilla), Ibbotson (Ib, Isabella), Tillotson 
(Matilda). One group of surnames is derived from 
baptismal names given according to the season of the 
Church. Such are Pentecosty Pascal^'wYitncei Cornish 
Pascoey Nowelly and MiddlemaSy a corruption of 
Michaelmas}' With these may be grouped Lovedayy a 
day appointed for reconciliations. 

Surnames derived from place of residencc^ften 
contain a preposition, e.g., Atwoody Underhtlly and 
sometimes the article as well, e.g., Atterburyy Bythesea, 
In Surteesy on the Tees, we have a French prepolition 
and an English river name. Sometimes they pr^erve 
a word otherwise obsolete. Bartony a farmyard, origin¬ 
ally a barley-held, has gjven its name to about thirty 
places in England* and thus, directly or indirectly, to 

^ It ts even possible that Hoody ffitdsMy sometimes belong here, as 
JIud appears to i^ve been used as a North Country alternative for Ricbagl* 
though it Is bard to see why. For prpob see Ba&dslsy, Die/, of English 
SsarnamSy s.v. Hisdi* 

* Such a comipUon, though difficult to mejdain pboaeticaliy, is not 
without example in uno^cated or childirii apeecL Ct ikkUshtU or HOMtUy 
fmr SHckhAack. In stscMn' (p. 76) we have the opposite changei 
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ttimy famiilea Bristow preserves what was once the 
regular pronunciation of Bristol The famous north 
country name Psei means castle, as still in the Isle of 
Maa It*is Old Fr./r/ (pat), stake, and the name was 
originally given to a wooden hill-fort or stockada 
Many places which have given family names have 
themselves disappeared from dthe map, while others, 
now of great importance, are of too recent growth 
to have been used in this way. Many of our family 
names are taken froth those of continental towns, 
especially French and Flemish. Camden says, " Neither 
is there any village in Normandy that gave not denomina¬ 
tion to some family in England.’* Such are Bulien or 
Boleyn (Boulogne), CulUn (Cologne), Challis (Calais), 
Ck^len (Chilon), Chaworth (Cahors), Bridges^ (Bruges), 
Druce (Dreux), Gaunt {Gand^ Ghent), Lubbock (Lobeck), 
Luck (JLukkt Li^ge), Mann (le Mans), Matins (Malines, 
Mechlin), Nugent (Nogent), Hawtrey (Havterive), and 
Dampier (Dampierre). To decide which is the particular 
Hauterive qt Dampierre in question is the work of the 
genealogist Dampierre {Dominus Petrus) mea^ Saint 
some cases these names have been simphtied, 
e,g.t Camden notes that Conyers^ from Coigniers^ lit 
quince-trees, becomes Quince. 

FVench provinces have given us Burgcyne, Champain. 
Gasceynetst Gaskin^oxA Mayne^exA adjectives formed from 
names df countries, provinces and towns survive in i 4 //- 
man (Atkmand), Brabason {le Brabanfon, the Brabanter), 
Brett (U Bret or le Breton^, Pickard {Je Picard)^ 
Poidepin^ {le Poitavin)^ Mansell^ Old Fr. Mancel 
( 4 r Mamemt inhabitant id Maine or le Mans), Hanway 

^ Of cewM ^ of Bogliih origin* 

* Bsaee «ko tbi ttBU 

* WiMmoo rile penrcrriott Pvrin/im^ examples of which ooeur la the 

Dinclorf, 
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and Hannay {le Hannuyer^ the Hainaulter), Lorikg 
(h Lcrrain\ assimilated to Flemings Chempmys {Je 
Chafnpenois\ with which we may compare Cornwallis^ 
from the Old French adjective comwakis^ man of 
Cornwall. To these may be added Pollock^ which 
occasionally means thfc Pole, or Polack — 

“ Why then the Polack never will defend it.* * 

{Pamkii iv. 4.) 

Janaway^ the Genoese, and Haunce^ from the famous 
Hanse confederation. Morris means sometimes Moorish 
(see p. 49), and Norris, besides having the meaning 
seen in its contracted form nurse, Fr. nourrice, may 
stand for le Noreis, the Northener. We still have a 
Norroy king-at-arms, lit north king, who holds ofhce 
north of the Trent 

In some cases the territorial dt remains, e.g, 
Dolman is sometimes the same as Dalmain, dlAlkmagne, 
Daubeney is dAubigni, Danvers is dAnvers (Antwerp), 
Devereux is dAvreux, a town which takes its name 
from the Eburovices, and Disney is disigny. With these 
may b» mentioned Dubberley, Fr. du Boulay, of the 
birch wood, and Dawnay, from Old Fr. a^^i} a 
grove of alders. The last governor of the Bastille 
was the Marquis de Launay (Taunai), There is a large 
group of such words in French, coming from J^atin 
collectives in •etum; dAubray is from Lat^ aidMh 
return, and has given also the dissimilated form 
Darblay, famous in Eng^sh literature. Other examples 
are Ckesney, Chaney^ etc., the oak-grove,® Pomeroy^ the 
apple-garden. 

Names of French origin are particularly subject 4 o 

’ Old Pr. vtmat, whence oar Forwy, hai the Sfuno meuainf; 

ef. Dmttnuy, the nune of % fawoos dancer, fhiu, alder, ii of Celtic 
origin. . , 

\ Ct Cbfi/put, old o&k, a name introduced by the HuguenoCa. 
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c6i^niption and folk-etymology. We have the classic 
exam^e of Tess Durbeyfieid} Camden, in his Remains 
concerning Britain^ gives, among other curious instances, 
Troublefield for TurberviUe, Greenfield is usually literal 
(cf. Whitfieldy Whittaker^ Greenacre^ etc.), but occasionally 
for Grenville, Summerfield is* for Somerville, The 
notorioys Dangerfield was of Norman ancestry, from 
Angerville, Mullins looks a very English name, but it 
is from Fr. mouHn^ mill, as Musters is from Old Fr. 
moustier^ monastery. '* Phillimore is a corruption of 
Finnemore^ ¥r,fin amour. 

When we come to names which indicate office or 
trade, we have to distinguish between those that are 
practically nicknames, such as King^ Duke^ Bishops 
CcBsar^ (Julius Csesar was a famous cricketer of the old 
school), and those that are to be taken literally. Many 
callings now obsolete have left traces in our surnames. 
The very commoh name Chapman reminds us that this 
was once the general term for a dealer (see p. 67), one 
who spends his time in chaffering or chopping and 
changing.” The grocer^ or engrosser, ie., the m|in who 
bought wholesale,* Fr. en gros^ came too late to supplant 
the faimly name Spicer, Bailey, Old Fr. bailif (bailli), 
represents all sorts of officials from a Scotch magistrate 
to a Ixian in possession. Bayliss seems to formed 
from it like Williams from William. Chaucer, Old Fr. 

^ Other examples quoted by Mr Hardy are PrtddU, from PandeUt, and 
Dthbyhouu — ** The Dthbyhouses who now be carters were once the ds Bayatm 
family” {Tmofth*tPUrhtrwihs, v. 35). ^ 

^ These names are supposed to have been generally conferred in conse* 
quenoe of characters represented in public performances and processions. In 
some cases tbeyimply that the bearer was in the employment of the dignitary. 
We find them in otbtf luiguages, t.g,, Fr. Ltroy, Ltduc, Liviqut : Ger. Kdntg, 
dfiTMog, Btickof, LMqw has ^ven Eng. Ltvtck, Vtck, and (Trotty) VtcK 

* Grm, twelve doaea, seems to be of Germanic origin, the duotkdma] 
hundred, Ger. Grwsimtdtrt, being Norse or Gothic. But Ger. Grmhmdirt 
means lao only. 
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ckaucier^ now replaced by chausstHet^ “ a hosier, or hose* 
maker ” (Cotgrave), is probably obsolete as an English 
surname. Mr Home?s ancestors made helmets, Fr. 
heaume. Jenner is for engenmr^ engineer (see gtn^ p. 65). 
In Perrier traditional spelling seems to have triumphed 
over popular pronunciation {farrier\ but the latter 
appears in Farrar, (%aucer^s somonour survives as 
Sumner, Ark was once a general name for a bin, hence 
the name Arkwright, Nottingham still has a Fletcher 
Gate, Lister Gate, and Pilcher Gate. It is not surprising 
that the trade of the fletcher. Old Px.fleschier (FUchier\ 
arrow*maker, should be obsolete. The Fletchers have 
absorbed also the feshersy i,e, butchers, which explains 
why they so greatly outnumber the Bowyers (see p. 178), 
BoyerSy etc, Listety earlier littestefy gave way to 
dighestCTy whence the name Dextery well known in 
Nottingham, and this is now replaced by dyer, A 
Pilcher made pilchesy or mantles; cf. the cognate Fr. 
name Pilissiery a maker of pelisses} Kiddier was once 
equivalent to pedlar, from kid, a basket Sailors still 
speak of the ht^zA-kid, For the name Waiiy see p. 76 . 
The ancestor of the Poyser family made scslt&ipisses), 
or was in charge of a public balance. Faulknery 
falconer. Faster, Forster, forester, and Warner, warrener, 
go together. With the contraction of Warner w€ may 
compare Mamer, mariner. Crowthef meads fiddler. 
The obsolete crowd, a fiddle, is of Celtic origin. It gave 
OM Fr, rote, the name o^ the instrument played by the 
^ medieval minstrels^ 

Saxon mmsirels and Walsh bardi were extracting mistnned 
diiges from their harps, crowds, and rotes,** {hfasAoe, Cb. 41O * 

Kemp is an old English word for warrior, ch&mpion. 

> Sotfhci, Old » s cesapound of the «eme word. It wak 

wont "over fur " in uaWicd medloval chorehes. 
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It represents, like Ger. kampfen^ to fight, a very early 
loan from Lai campus, in the sense of battle-field. 

Pindar, the man in charge of the pound or pinfold, 
was the name of a famous wicket-keeper of the last 
century. The still more famous cricketing name of 
Trumper means one who blow^the trump. Cf. Homer 
and Comer, which have, howeter, alternative origins, a 
maker of horn cups and a coroner^ respectively. A dealer 
in shalloon (see p. 47) was a Chalonerox Ckawner, Par- 
minter, a tailor, is as obsolete as its Old French original 
parmentier, a maker of parements^ deckings, from parer, 
Lat. parare, to prepare. A member of the Parmentier 
family popularised the cultivation of the potato in 
France just before the Revolution, hence potage 
Parmentier, potato soup. The white tawer still plies his 
trade, but is hardly recognisable in Whittier. Massinger 
is a corruption of messenger. The Todhunter, or fox- 
hunter, used to get twelve pence per fox-head from the 
parish wardea Coltman is simple, but Runciman, the 
man in charge of the runcies or rouncies, is less obvious. 
Rouncy, a nag, is a common word in Mid. JEn dish. 
It from Old Fr. roncin {roussin), and is probably a 

derivative of Ger. Ross, horse. The Spanish form is 
rocin,*^n horse or jade” (Minsheu, 1623), whence Don 
Quixote’s charger Rocin-ante, ** a jade formerly.” 

A pa'Hk keeper is no longer called a Parker, nor a 
maker of palings and palissades a Palliser. An English 
sea-king has immortalised the trade of the Frobisher, 
or furbisher, and a famous bisnop bore the appropriate 
name of Latimer, for Latiner, With this we may 
Lorimer, for loriner, harness-maker, a derivative, 
through Old French, of Lat. lorum, ** a thong of leather; 
a coUer or other thing, wherewith beastes are bounden 

' Anotber, mad tiOmiaoDei, source oS the name ie from reudence at a 
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Of tyed; the reyne of a brydle ” (Cooper)* The Loriners 
still figure among the London City Livery Companies, 
as do also the Bowyers^ Broderers^ Fletchers (see p. 176), 
Horners (see p. 177), PaitenmakerSy Pmlters '■and 
Upholders (see p. 63). Salven, Old Fr. escrivain 
{icrivain)y is now usually extended to Scrivener* For 
Cator see p. 63. In some of the above cases the name 
may have descended from a female, as we have not 
usually a separate word for women carrying on trades 
generally practised by men. In French there is a feminine 
form for nearly every occupation, hence such names as 
LabouchirCy the lady butcher, or the butcher’s wife. 

The meaning of occupative names is not always on 
the surface. It would, for instance, be rash to form 
hasty conclusions as to the pursuits of Richard Kissery 
whose name occurs in medieval London records. He 
probably made cuisses} thigh armour, Fr. cuissey thigh, 
Lat. coxa* A Barker employed bark for tanning pur¬ 
poses. Booker is a doublet of Butcher. A Cleaver was, 
in most cases, a mace-bearer. Old Fr. clavier {Clavier is a 
common family name in France) from Lat clava, a club. 
He may, however, have sometimes been a porter^i^^Old 
Fr. clavier also means key-bearer, Lat claviSy a key. A 
Crokery or Crockery sold crockSy i*e.y potteiy, A Landery or 
Laundery was a washer-man, Fr. lavandier. A Sloper made 
^ slops,” w., loose upper garments, overalls. A Pee^r or 
Reader thatched with reeds. A Walker walked, but 
within a circumscribed space. He was also called zFuller, 
Fr. foukry to trample, or a Tuckety from a verb which 
perhaps meant once to " tug ” or " twitch.” In the follow¬ 
ing passage some manuscripts have toukere for walkere-^ 

**And his clothls ben maad schyninge and white fnl moche as 
snow, and which m^er clothis a ^UerCy or walkere of clothi may 
not make white on ecthe.” (WvcLir, Marky ix. 3 .) 

' See quotation from Htmy /V* (p. ZS5}> 
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Yhe fuller is still called Walker in Germany. Banister 
is a corruption of bedesHer^ a cross-bow man; cf. 
banistef for beduster (p. 6o). 

Some of the occupative names in •ward and -herd 
are rather deceptive. Hayward means hedge ^ guard. 
Howard is phonetically the Cfid French name Huard, 
but also often represents Hayward, Hereward, and the 
local Haworth, Howarth. For the social elevation of the 
sty-ward^ see p. 90. Durward is door-ward. The simpie 
Wardf replaced in its general sense by warden^ warder^ 
etc., is one of our commonest surnames. Similarly Herd^ 
replaced by herdsman^ is borne as a surname by one 
who, if he attains not to the 6rst three, is usually held 
more honourable than the thirty. The hog-herd sur¬ 
vives as Hoggart; Seward is sometimes for sow-herd ; 
Calvert represents calf-herd, and Stoddart stot-herd, />., 
bullock-herd 

** * Shentlemans 1 ’ cried Andie, * Shentlemans, ye hielant stoif 
If God would give ye the grace to see yersel’ the way that ithers 
see ye, ye would throw your denner up.’" (Catriona^ Ch. 15.) 

Lambert is in some cases lamb-herd, and NuUer is in 
all^rcysability a perversion of neat-herd, through the 
North Country and Scot, nowt-herd. It is a common 
surname in Lancashire, and Alice Nutter was one of 
the Lancashire Witches. 

Ici a sense all personal names are nicknames (see p. 
114), since they all give that additional information which 
enables us to distinguish one person from another. The 
practice of giving nicknames suggested by appearance, 
physique, or habits is common to the European 
languages; btit, on the whole, our nicknames compare 
very unfavourably with those of savage nations. We 
cannot imagine, an English swain calling his lady-love 

' The obsolete hedge, ie also a common surname, 
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“Laughing Water.” From Roman times onward, 
European nibknames are in their general character 
obvious and prosaic, and veiy many of them are 
the reverse of complimentaiy. The most objection¬ 
able have either disappeared,^ or the original mean¬ 
ing has become so c^scured as to cease tO' give 
offence to the possessor. When a man hgd any 
choice in the matter, he naturally preferred not 
to perpetuate a grotesque name conferred on some 
ancestor. Medieval names wefe conferred on the 
individual, and did not become definitely hereditary 
till the Reformation. In later times names could 
only be changed by form of law. It is thus that 
Bugg became Norfolk Howard^ a considerable trans¬ 
formation inspired by a natural instinct to “avoid 
the opinion of baseness,” as Camden puts it. We 
no longer connect Gosse with goose^ nor Pennefaiher 
with a miser. Cotgrave has pinse-md&Ue {pince-maille\ 
“a pinch peny, scrape-good, nigard, miser, pente- 
fatherl* In Purcell we lose Old Fr. p^trcel {pourceau\ 
little pig, Fitch no longer means a pole-cat, nor Brock 
a badger. On the other hand, we 'generally regard 
Gosling as a nickname, while it is more often a^ariant 
of Jocelyn. 

Names descriptive of appearance or habits bften 
correspond pretty closely with those that are*found In 
French. In some cases they are probably mere trans¬ 
lations Examples are: Mertyweatker {BonUmps\ 
DrinkwaUr [BoUeau\ AhHStroftg{F0r$indras\LdywAite 

^ Th« folkndjCkg: occur io the iud^ to Baidilqr's Bn/tuk 
Bladuatfaemonth, Blubber, Celveemawe, Cteunhaf, Croohbooe, Denmei- 
Barebonee, Drunkard, Felon, Oreenhorn, Halfpenny, Haleduitt, Hogefleah, 
JKillhflf, xJeper, Mad, Meade, MUkaop, Outlaw, Pecheheeae, P^pvewn, 
Poorfi^, P^dftig, Ragnwn, Scorchbeef, Sootile, SparfWater, Sweatinbed, 
Twfliwntiy, Widehoae. *$oae of tbeae era atUl found* 

* CC, alio Ital, 
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Bhncheflmry Among colour names we^ have Black, 
Brown, White, and Grey, but seem to miss red. The 
explanation is that for this colour we have adopted 
the Northern form Reid {Read, Reed), or such French 
names as Rudge {rouge). Rouse {roux), Russell {Rousseau). 
With‘the last of these, Old. Fr. roussel, cf. Brunei and 
Morel. •Fr. blond has given •Blount, Blunt, and the 
diminutive Blundell, which exist by the side of the fine 
old English name Fairfax, from Mid. Eng. fax, hair. 
Several other French adjectives has given us surnames, 
e.g., Boon {boii), Bonner {cUbonnaire), Grant {grand), 
Curtis {courtoiJ), Power {pauvre), etc. Payn is the 
French adjective paten, pagan, Lat. paganus, in early 
use as a personal name. 

But many apparent nicknames are products of folk- 
etymology. Coward is for cowiterd, Salmon for Salomon, 
Bone for Boon (yjs.), Dedman is a corruption of Deben- 
ham. Playfair means play-fellow, from an old word 
connected with the verb to fare, to journey. Patch may 
sometimes have meant a jester, from his parti-coloured 
garments, but is’more often a variant of a 

baptismal name given to children christened at Easter, 
Old Fr. Pasque {Pdque). Easter eggs are still called 
pash^ pace, or paste eggs in the north of England. 
Blood is a Welsh name, son of Lud; cf. Bevan, Bowen, 
etc. ; Cojfm is Fr. Chauvin, a derivative of Lat. calvus, 
bald, it has a variant Cajfyn, the name of a famous 
cricketer. Dance, for Dans,i3j'elated to Daniel as Wills 
is to William. In the same* way Pearce comes from 
Peter or Pierre. The older form of the name Pearce 
was borne by the most famous of ploughmen, as it still 
is by the most famous of soapmakers. Names such as 
BuU, Peacock, Gteenman, are sometimes from shop or 
* tavern sign& It is noteworthy that, as a surname, we 
often find the old form Pocock. The Green Man, still 
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a common tavern sign, represented a kind of **wild 
man of the wdods **; cf. the Ger. sum wUdsn Mann. 

In these remarks on surnames I have only tried to 
show in general terms how they come into existence, 
hoping to incur no offence herein with any person, 
when I protest in all sihcerity, that I purpose nothing 
less than to wrong any whosoever ” (Camden)^ ♦ Many 
names are susceptible of alternative explanations, 
and it requires a genealogist, and generally some 
imagination, to decide to which** particular source a 
given family can be traced. The two arguments some¬ 
times drawn from armorial bearings and medieval Latin 
forms are worthless. Names existed before escutcheons 
and devices, and these are-often mere puns, e.g,y the 
Onslow family, of local origin, from Onslow in Shropshire, 
has adopted the excellent motto festina lente^ ** on slow.” 
The famous name Sacheverell is latinised as De Saltu 
CapiU<By of the kid’s leap. This agrees with the oldest 
form SaU‘Chtverell^ which is probably from a French 
place called Sault-Chevreuil du Tronchet (Manche). 
The fac( that Napier of Merchiston had for his device 
lia pier^ no equal, does not make it any the l^s Isue 
that his ancestors were, like Perkin Warbeck’s parents, 
“really, respectable people” (see p. 57). 

Dr Brewer, in his Dictionary of Pkrase and PabU^ 
says of his own name— 

**This name, which exidis in France as Bruhi^reand Bmgi^re, 
is not derived from the Saxoa briwim (to brew), but the French 
bru^irt (heath), and is about *tantamount to the Gennau PUmta- 
Jynet (broom plantX” 

A “German” Plantagenet should ovefawe even a 
Norfolk Howard. A more interesting identification, 
ilnd a true one, is that of the name of the gr^t engineer 
Tef/hrdt a corruption of Teffer^ with TaiUerfer, the “iron • 
cleaver ” 
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A curious feature in nomenclature is the local 
character of some nicknames. We ha^e an instance 
of this in the Notts name Daft "^— 

"A Dafi might have played in the Notts County Eleven in 
Z273 as well as in 1886.” (Bardblby.) 

• • 

The only occurrence of the name in the Hundred Rolls 
for th<f year 1273 Is in the codhty of Notts. 

* This word hai degenerated, it is a doublet of 



CHAPTER XIII 

ETYMOLOGICAL FACT Al^D FICTION 

Romance and Germanic etymology dates from the 
middle of the 19th century, and is associated especially 
with the names of two great Germans, Friedrich Diez, 
who published his Worterbuck der romanischen Sprachen 
in 1853, and Jakob Grimm, whose Deutsches Worterbuck 
dates from 1852. These two men applied in their 
respective fields of investigation the principles of 
comparative philology, and reduced to a science what 
had previously been an amusement for the learned or 
the ignorant. « 

Men have always been fascinated by word-lore. 
The Greeks and Romans played with etymolc^ in a 
somewhat metaphysical fashion, a famous example of 
which is the derivation of lucus a non buendo. Medieval 
writers delight in giving amazing information'as to the 
origin of the words they use. Their method, whichr may 
be called learned folk-etymology, consists in attempting 
to resolve an unfamiliar word into elements which give 
possible interpretation of its meaning. Thus Philippe 
de Thaun, who wrote a kind of verse encyclopedia at 
the beginning of the X2th century, deri^s the FrencSh 
tiames of the days of the week as follows \ lundii^ 9 .y of 
I light {iumikre\ mardi, day of toil or mart3n*dom 
. {mstrJ^re)y mercredi^ day of market {marcki)^ jmdi^ day 
18 # 
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of joy vendrediy day of truth {v^riU)^ samedi^ day 
of sowing (semmce). Here we perhaps* have, not so 
much complete ignorance, as the desire to be edifying, 
which characteristic of the medieval etymologists. 

Playful or punning etymology also appears very 
earl}v* Wace, whose Roman de Rou dates from about 
the middle of the I2th century, gives the correct origin 
of the word Norman — 


** Jttstez ijmf) ensemble north et man 
£t enseinBle (htes northman.** 


But he also records the libellous theory that Normendie 
comes from north mendie (begs). We cannot always 
say whether an early etymology is serious or not, but 
many theories which were undoubtedly meant for jokes 
have been quite innocently accepted by comparatively 
modern writers.^ 

The philologists of the Renaissance period were 
often very learned men, but they had n o^ knowledge o f 
the phonetic laws by which sound change is governed. 
^^6f wefeTKeJTawSf oFlTuIgaf LatTh, 

which IS, to a mpch greater extent than classical I atm, 


thft pvent of the Rom ance languages. Sometimes a 
philolo^st had a'^et theory wHIcE the facts were made 
to fit. Hellenists like Henri Estienne believed in the 


^ The fallowing ‘‘eWmologies** occur, in the same list with a number 
whick%rQ quite correct, in a z6th-century French author, Tabourot des 
Accords •— • 

de hon et»«/, pouroe que I’omement de la teste doit estre teL 
Ckapean, quasi, acka^ tau ; aussi ^dennement ne le souloit on porter 
qne par lei dtamps en temps de pluye. 

ChmiUt quasi, sur chair mist, 

• VctatrSy quasi, sebi Mrrr. 

HalaMty qiusi, gay oBokl 

hMksiritry quasi, mcim ttirwr des espouse. 

Orgoitiy quasi, ard§ gatnii. 

NoiUy de iMcr (swar), qui font noise et bruit port^es ensemble. 
Jhtrlementy pource qu*<m y park ei meni / 
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Greek origin of the French language, and P^rion even 
derived mmJm from the Gk. dixoy (tiKOf, a house) 
by the simple method of prefixing an m. At other 
periods there have been Celtomaniacs, 1.4., scholars who 
insisted on the Celtic origin of French. 

The first English etymological dictionary which aims 
at something like completeness is the Guide Jnto the 
Tongues of John Minsheu, published in 1617. Thb 
attempts to deal not only with English, but with ten 
other languages. It contains a glTeat deal of learning, 
much valuable information for the student of Tudor 
literature, and some amazing etymologies. "To 
turlointy or get privily away,” is, says Minsheu, "a 
metaphor from those that picke the fat of the loi^es '' 
Parmaceti, a corruption of spermaceti — 

"And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceH for an inward bruise. 

{t Henry IV., i. 3.) 

he derives from Parma, which has given its name to 
parmesan cheese. On the word cockney* he waxes 
anecdotic, always a fatal thing in an etj^mologist— 

**Cockn^, or cockny, applied only to on% borne within ^e 
sound orlBow-bell, that is, within the City of Londdl, which 
tearme came first out of this tale: That a cittizens sonne riding 
with his father out of London into the country, and being a ngvice 
and meerely ignorant how come or cattell increased, asked, when 
he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did; his bther ansi^ered, 
the'horse doth neigh; riding farther he heaurd a cache crow, and 
said, doth'the cackejmgh too ?** 

often makes hn of the etymologists of his 
time tUid Eas rather unfairly caricatured, as Vadius in 

^ Old Ft./enrbignier, to renofa ; cf. Hriffetr, c • 

* A very dUBcuU vrord Befcre it wm appited to a LoadinMr H jnent a 
i^kSkiop. U ii thin and by Chauoen Cooper lenden "to 

f^y Uw wanton, to dally, to play the eedmuyi* In this sense it eoResponds 
*'lo Fr. eeejM, made into a csynm, **inade tame, itiintfd, jhmilier; alM^ 
ftowne at laiy, «loathfdi,kUe, aa a beggar" CCatp«ve>i 
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Lts pimmes savantes, the great scholar Gi Ues Manage . 

whose Dictiofmairs dtymologiqui^ published in 1650, was 

long a standard work. Moli^re’s mockery and the 

fantasticf nature of some of Menage’s etymologies have 

combined to make him a butt for the ignorant, but 

it be doubted whether* any modern scholar, 

using the same implements, ^ould have done better 

work. For Manage the one source of the Romance 

languages was classical Latin, and every word had 

to be traced to a *Latin word of suitable form or 

sense. Thus Fr. haricot^ is connected by him with Lat 

faba, a bean, via the conjectural “ forms ^fabarius^ 

^/abaricuSf ^ fabaricotus^ ^faricotuSy ^haricotuSy a method 

to which no problem is insoluble.* He suggests that 

Fr. geindrey or gint^f bak er's m an, comes from Lat 

gentry ’S^^JJ^^T^cause the baker's man alwa)^ 

miarr][es~the baker's daughter; but this practice, common 

though it may* be, is not of sufficiently unfailing 

regularity to constitute a philological law. Perhaps 

his greatest achievement was the derivation of Span. 

alfana}^ a mare, from Lat equuSy a horse, which inspired 

a well-known epigram— 

y 

** Aljfana vient ^equuSy sans doute, 

Mais il faut avouer aussi 

Qu’en venant de Ik jusqu'ici , 

li a bien changd sur la route.” 

The^ examples show that respect for Mdnage need 
not prevent bis work from being a source of innocent 
merriment But the above* epigram loses some of 

^ > Thouj^fat to be a Mexican word. 

* ** Sacfac que iS mot galant hommt vient iHUgcmt; preoant le gt\ Va de 
h dernbre sjrllabe, oela fait ga, et putt prenaot 4 ajontant un e et ks deux 
dertuket iMtres, cela kit gaJia/, et puis ajoutant Ameu, cela fait 

. CMolkre,,^SiirauM db BarhmilUy scene a.) 

* Old ft^jemdrty Lat./ww(ar. 

* Of Afal^migin. 
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its point for modern philologists, to whom equations 
that look c<^ially fantastic, Eng. wheel and Gk. 

are matters of elementary knowledge. On 
the other hand, a close resemblance betweeh words 
of languages that are not nearly related is proof 
presumptive, and almbst positive, that the 'nvords 
are quite unconnected. The resemblance between 
Eng. nut and Ger. Nuss is the resemblance of first 
cousins, but the resemblance of both to Lat nux 
is accidental. Even in the cash of languages that 
are near akin, it is not safe to jump to conclusions. 
The Greek cousin of Lat. dms is not Ocoy, God, but 
Z«;f Jupite r. 

*^An etymology that has anything to do with a person 
or an anecdote is to be regarded with suspicioa For 
both we want contemporary evidence, and, in the case 
of an anecdote, we never, to the best of my knowledge, 
get it. In Chapter III. are a number of instances of 
words formed according to authentic evidence from 
names of persons. But the old-fashioned etymologist 
will no^be denied his little story. Thus, in explanation 
of spencer (p. 40), I find in a manual of^popular informa¬ 
tion of the last century,* that— 

“ His Lordship, when Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, being out 
a-hunting, had, in the act of leaping a fence, the misfortune to 
have one of the skirts of his coat tom off ; upon which h'ls lordship 
tore off the other, observing, that to have but one left was like a 
pig with one earl Some inventive genius took the hint, and 
having made some of these Ij^plfrcoats, out of compliment to his 
lordship, gave them the significant cognomen of Spencer!^ 

1 xfaat is, th<7 are both descended firom the same Indo-Oermanic 
edginaL Voltaire was thus, superficiallj, right when he described 
fqrffldlogy m ti wieace in whidi tte voweb do not count at all "and 
eonsonanu very Uttle. 

* AdSfigw** Cpmj/kMdumn, ed., redaed and improved by * 

, Hi A- Thoms (Tegg dt Co., 1855)* 
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This is what Pooh-Bah calls ” corroborative detail 
intended to give artistic verisimilitude tb a bald and 
unconvincing narrative.*’ From the same authority we 
learn thht— 

**Huriy-burly^ is said to owe its origin to Hurleigh and 
Burleijl^ two neighbouring families, that filled the country around 
them wi^ contest and violence.** ^ 

and that— 

The word hok / us^ to frighten children, was the name of 
Boh, a great general, the son of Odin, whose very appellation 
struck immediate panic in his enemies.” > 

The history of chouse exemplifies the same tendency. 
There is no doub^'^KaP it comes from a Turkish word 
meaning interpreter, spelt chaus in Hakluyt and chiaus 
by Ben Jonsoa The borrowing is parallel to that of 
cozen (p. no), interpreters having a reputation little 
superior to that^ of horse-dealers. But a century and 
a half after the introduction of the word we come 
across a circumstantial story of a Turkish chiaus who 
swindled some London merchants of a large sum in 
1609, .the year before Jonson used the word-^in the 
Alchemist “Corroborative detail” again. The story 
may be true, but there is not an atom of evidence for 
f^it, a|id Skinner, who suggests the correct derivation in 
his Etymologicon (1671), does not mention’it. Until 
contemporary evidence is adduced, the story must be 
regarded as one of those faSles which have been 
invented in dozens by early^ etymologists, and which 
are perpetuated in popular works of reference. It is an 

aitide of faith in Yorkshire that the coarse material 

• « 

’ Cf, Fr. wUdi •ocnrs iu RabeUif, and io Rostand'i Cyrtmo 

lb BirgtfW. 

* which bdnsured the Ronuma Words with a notice (8th June 

* 19x3), approvhigly quoted theae three " ecologies " ai being eerioual^ * 
prt^iui^ hf the aiUh<ff. Thia to dramatic juatioe. 
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called mungo owes its name to the inventor of the 
machine used in its fabrication, who, when it stuck at a 
first trial, exclaimed with resolution," It mungo” 

Many stories have been composed aprii coup to 
explain the American hoodlum and the Australian 
larrikin^ which are bofti oid(S’*than our hooligan (see 
pTTiJ! The origin of hoodlum is quite obscuae. The 
story believed in Australia with regard to larrikin is that 
an Irish policeman, giving evidence of the arrest of a 
rough, explained that the accused was a-larrikiri 
(larking) in the street, and this was misunderstood 
by a reporter. But there appears to be not the 
slightest foundation for this story. The word is 
perhaps a dinjinutive of the common Irish name 


also immortalised in the stirring ballad— 


“The night before Larry was stretched." 


As I write, there is a correspondence going on in 
the Nottingham papers as to the origin of the nickname 
Bendigo^ borne by a local bruiser and evangelist. 
He was one of triplets, whom, according to one account, 
a jocular friend of the family nickpamed Shadrach, 
Meschach, and Abed-Nego^ the last of which was the 
future celebrity. This is apparently right, for his first 
challenge {Belts Life^ 1835) was signed “Abed-Nego 
of Nottingham.” The rival theory is that,* when he 
was playing in the stfcets and his father appeared in 
the offing, his companions used to warn him by crying 
Bendy go!*' This theoly disregards the assertion of 
the “ oldest inhabitant ” that the great man was never 
called Bendy^ and the fact, familiar to any observer ef 
the local dialect, that, even if he had been so .called, 
the form of warning would have been, ” Look abt, 
Bendy, yer daddy*s a-coomen.” 

Ih the Supplement to Littri thete is an at^de on 
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do 9 mno. in which.he points out that investigation must 
start from the phrase faire domino (see ^ 102). He 
also quotes an absurd anecdote from a local magazine, 
which professes to come from a “vieille chronique.” 
Littr^ naturally wants to know what chronicle. In 
ScheWs Dictionnaire itymologi^ue (Brussels, 1888), it 
is “pro^d,” by means of the^same story elaborated, 
“que c’est 14 la veritable origine du mot dont nous 
parlons” 

In Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable^ s.v. 
sirloin ^ we read that “ it is generally said that James I. 
or Charles II. knighted the loin of beef, but Henry 
VIII. had done so already.” This sounds like a deter¬ 
mination to get at the root of things, but does not go 
far enough. The word is found in the 15th century, 
and Fr. surlonge^ from which it comes, in the 14th. 
It is compbunoed of sur^ over, and longe^ a derivative 
of Lat. lumbuSy lofn. The belief in the knightly origin of 
the sirlotn was so strong that we find it playfully called 
the baronet {Tom Jones, iv. 10). Hence, no doubt, the 
name baron of beaf for the double sirloin. Tram is } per¬ 
sistently connected with a Mr Outram, whoTToufiiihed 
about i^bo. This is another case of intelligent anticipa¬ 
tion, for the word is. found in 1555. It means log or 
beant, and was probably first applied to a. log-road 
laid a^ro^s bad ground, what is called in America 
a “corduroy" road. On the otter hand, the obvious 
and simple derivation of beef-eater, i.e, a man who is in 
the enviable position of beings sure of his daily allow¬ 
ance,^ has been obscured by the invention of an 

The following wplanation, given in Mi^ge't French Dictionary (1688), 
is perhaps not far wrong: “ C’est ainsi qu’on appelle par ddrision les 
Yeomen of tkf Guard dans ia cour d'Angieterre, qtii sont des gardes ft pen 
prfts conuiie les cent StiUnes en France. Et on leitr donne ce nom-lft, parce 
qn* ft la eour ils ne vivent que de boeuf: par opposition ft oes coUftgei 
d’Angletene, oh les dooliers ne mangent que dn mouton." 
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imaginary Fr. beaufetier^ waiter at the side-board. 
Professor Skeat attributes the success of this myth to 
its inclusion in Mrs Markham's History of England. 
But the most indestructible of all these superstitions 
is connected with the word cabal. It comes from a 
Hebrew word meaning* hidden mystery, and is^ibund 
in the chief Romance. languages. The wo^;^ is of 
frequent occurrence in English long before the date 
of Charles IL’s acrostic ministrythough its modern 
meaning has naturally been affelted by this historic 
connection. 

Even anecdotic etymologies accepted by the most 
cautious modern authorities do not always inspire 
complete confidence. Martinet is supposed to come 
from the name of a wetTKTown French officer who 
re-organised the French infantry about 1670. But we 
find it used by Wycherley in 1676, about forty years 
before Martinet’s death. Moreover this application 
of the name is unknown in French, which has, however, 
a word martinet meaning a kind of cat-o’-nine-tails. In 
English martinet means the leech-Hne of a sail, hence, 
possil: 3 y, rope’s end, and Wycherley applies the term to 
a brutal sea-captain. The most renowned of'carriers 
is probably Hobson, of Cambridge. He was sung by 
Milton, and bequeathed to the town Hobson’s conduit 
which cleanses the Can^ridge gutters. To him is 
also ascribed the phrase^ Hobson's ckoice, from his custom 
of refusing to let out his horses except in strict rotation. 
But we find a merchant venturer, living in Japan, 
using **Hodgson's choice** fourteen years before the 

• • 

' > An acrostic of this kind would have no point 1? it resnltcd in a 
pieanioglese wotd. la the same way the Old Fr. tdiraM our atny 

ftnt&nr (see p. isz), haa a aeedietal explanation of the aeroitle kind. It is 
•uppoied to be fwmedfrain the iaitiai lefitera of the vices fhiUrk^Awut,* 
VitriM, £mn$^ 
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carrier left this world and became a legendary figure— 

"We are put to Hodpofis chaise to take su<3i previlegese as 
they will geve uf, or else goe without.” {Ccrrespandence of 
Richard Oocis^ Oct 1617.) 

The most obvious etymology needs to be proved up 
to thl^ hilt, and the process is rich in surprises. 
Cambri^ appears to be*the bndee over the Cam, 
But the river’s older name, which it preserves above 
the town, is the Granta. and Bede calls the town itself 
GrantacesUr, Camden, in his Britannia (trad. Holland, 
1637), notes that the county was called “ in the »£nglish 
Saxon” Grentbrigseyre, and comments on the double 
name of the river. Nor can he "easily beleeve that 
Grant was turned into Cam; for this ^might secme a 
deflexion some what too hardly streined, wherein 
all the letters but one are quite swallowed up.” 
Grantabrigge became, by dissimilation (see p. 57), 
Gantabrigge^ Cantabrigge (cf. Cantab), Cantbrigge, and, by 
assimilation (see p. 56), Cambridge, the river being 
rechristened from the name of the town. 

A beggar is dbt etymologically one who begr^ ot a 
cadger who cadges. In each case the verb is 
evolved from the noun. About the year 1200 Lambert 
le Bhgue^ the Stammerer, is said to have founded a 
religious order in Belgium. The monks were called after 
him ^ tn^ieval Latin beghardi ^nd the nuns beghina. 
The Old Fr. begard passed into Anglo-French with 
the oieaning of mendicant and gave our beggar. From 
bdguuu we get biggin, a sort of cap-~ 

" Sleep with it (the crown) now! 

Yet nor to sound, and half so deeply sweet, 

, As he^ whose brow with homely btggin bound, 

‘Snores out the watch of night.” 

(e Henry IV., iv. 4 ) 

Cadger^ or rather its^Scottish form a pedlar,occurs 

N 
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about one hundred and fifty years earlier than the verb to 
cadge. We fihd, noted as foreign words, in 16th-century 
Dutch, the words cagU^ a basket carried on the back, 
and cagiaerdt one who carries such a baskets These 
must be of French origin, and come, like the obsolete 
Eng. cadge} a panier, frbm cage^ for the history of*which 
see p. 109. Cadger is used in Scottish of an itinerant 
fish merchant with his goods carried in paniers by 
a pony— 

** Or die a cadger pownie^s death, 

At some dyke-back.” 

* (Burns, Epistle to J. Laprcdk,) 

Tobacco does not take its name from the island of 
Tobago, but fro^ the native name of the tube through 
which the Caribs smoked it. 

The traditional derivation of v^ 0 L is from Fr. 
vanter.^viA this from a late 'Lat. vanttare^ to talk emptily, 
used by St Augustine. This looks Very simple, but 
the real history of these words is most complicated 
In Mid. English we regularly find avaunt^ which comes 
from Old Fr. avanter to put forward, from avant, 
beforcT This gets mixed up during fiie Tudor period 
with another vaunt from Fr. vanter, to esclol, the 
derivation of which can only be settled when its earliest 
form is ascertained. At present we find venter bs Szrly 
as vanter, and this would represent Lat ^venditare 
(frequentative of vendercyto sell), to push one’s goods, 

" to do anything before men to set forth himselfe and 
^ have a prayse; to vaunts* to crake; to brag** (Cooper). 

^ There is also a word eedgt^ explained in the glossary to a book on 
ftdeonry (16x5) as a kind erf frame on which an itinenwt vendor of hawks 
carried his birds. But it b unrecorded in literature and labours under the 
suspicion of bring aghost>word. Its first oocurrenos, uutakie thddiedoo- 
aries, is, 1 believe, in Mr Maurice Hewlett's tf 
* nominal service of a -pair of gm-Uloons jwfy, in golden hoods, upon • 

n .fokbs eadf/ ” (Ch. ij 
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A sound etymology must fulfil three conditions 
It must not violate the recognised laws of*Sound change. 
The development of meaning must be clearly traced. 
This m 5 st start from the earliest or fundamental sense 
of the word. It goes without saying that in modern cor- 
ruptrdfis we are sometimes faced by cases which it 
would be difficult to expl^n 4)honetically (see p. 136). 
There are, in fact, besides the general phonetic and 
semantic laws, a number of obscure and accidental 
influences at work'"which are not yet codified. As 
we have seen (p. 18S), complete apparent dissimilarity 
of sound and sense need not prevent two words from 
being originally one ^; but we have to trace them both 
back until dissimilarity becomes firs| similarity and 
then identity. 

The word peruse meant originally to wear out, Old 
Fr. par-user. In the i6th ientury it means to sort or 
sift, especially Serbs, and hence to scrutinise a docu¬ 
ment, etc. But between the earliest meaning and that 
of sifting there is a gap which no ingenuity can bridge, 
and, until this iS done, we are not justified in n gard- 
ing the modem fert^se as identical with the earlier.''* 

Th^Jflhxim of Jakob Grimm, “ von den Wortcrn zu 
den Sachen,” is too often neglected. In dealing with 

m 

* Jkis sfeniB to fatve be6n realised by the author of the EiymohgUul 

(see p. 188, «. a), who tells us that the " term swailow is 
derived from the French kir^tUe^ signif^ng indiscriminately voracious, 
Uteralhr ^ ramSay place, that absorbs or malhm what comes within its 
vortex." • 

* It is much more likely that it originated as a misunderstanding of 
/sfvhv, to survey, look through, earlier print^ ptruise. We have a 
fiittUar misunderstanding in the name A/uredf for Alwed^ i.e. Alfred, 
The in^uenoe of spelling upon sound is, especially in the case of words 
which are ‘note often read than heard, greater than is generally realtsecL 
Most English peopfe pronounce a s in names like Daltitl, Macketum^^ 
Meiumy etc., whereas tins a is really a modem printer's substitutim} for an 
old sjinbol which bad nipurly Um sound ofy iJDafytUy etc). 
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the etymology of a word which is the name of an object 
or of an action, we must first find out exactly what the 
original object looked like or how the original action 
was performed. The etymologist must eithdir be an 
antiquary or must know where to go for sound 
antiquarian informatioif. I will illustrate this by^hree 
words denoting objects u^ed«by medieval or Eliaabethan 
fighting mea 

A fencingyaf/is sometimes vaguely referred to the 
verb to baffle, with which if has no connection. 
The Fr. feuille^ leaf, is also invoked, and compared 
with Ytffieuret^ a foil, the idea being that the name was 
given to the " button ” at the point Now the earliest 
foils and fieuretsvfere not buttoned; first, because they 
were pointless, and secondly, because the point was not 
used in early fencing. It was not until gunpowdet 
began to bring about the disuse of heavy armour that 
anybody ever dreamt of thrusting. The earliest fencing 
was hacking with sword and buckler, and the early foil 
was a rough sword-blade quite unlike the implement we 
now use. Fleuret meant in Old French a sword-blade 
not y^ polished and hilted, and wq ifnd it used, as we 
do Eng. foilf of an apology for a sword camecl by a 
gallant very much down at heel. As late as Cotgrave 
we find floret^ a foile; a sword with the edge i^bafied” 
Therefore foil\% the same as Fr.which in Old 
French meant sword-blade, and is still used for the 
blade of a saw; but the name has nothing to do with 
what did not adorn the*tip. It is natural that Fr. 
feuilU should be applied, like Eng. Uaf hladi^ to any¬ 
thing fiat {cf Ger.^^/i?//, leaf), and we«find in x6th* 
century Dutch the borrowed word folii^ us^ ^ the 
iree senses of leaf, metal plate, broadsword, udiich Is 
•conclusive. 

" ^ And iluvtfpre idtoUc4 with theof 
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We find firequent allusions in the i 6 th and X 7 th 
centuries to a weapon called a petroml^ a flint-lock fire¬ 
arm intermediate in size between an arquebus and a 
pistol«It occurs several times in Scott— 

** Twas then I fired ptironel^ 

And Moftham, steed and nder fell* 

* .» {Rokeiy^ L 19.) 

On the strength ol a French ioxm^pcitrinal^ it has been 
connected with ^t,*poiirini^ chest, and various explana¬ 
tions are given. The earliest is that of the famous 
Huguenot surgeon Ambroise Par 6 , who speaks of the 
*'mousquets poitrinals^ que Ton ne couche en joue, i 
cause de leur calibre gros et court, mais qui se tirent de 
la poitrine^' I cannot help thinking tfiat, if the learned 
author had attempted this method of discharging an 
early firearm, his anatomical experience, wide as it was, 
would have l:feen considerably enlarged. Minsheu 
(1617) describes a petroneU as “a horseman’s peece first 
used in the Pyrenean mountaines, which hanged them 
alwayes at their J>reast^ readie to shoote, as they d<-»e now 
aj the horse’s breast” This information is derived from 
Claudc^fiauchet, w&ose interesting Antiquitis fran^oises 
et gauloises were published in 1579. Phillips, in his 
N^ew World of Words (1678) tells us that this kind of 
harquebqse, or horseman’s piece, is so called, because it 
is to aim ai a horsds hrest^ as it,were poictronell' When 
we turn from fiction to fact, we find that the oldest French 
name was pitrinal^ explained by Cotgrave as ** SLpetroneUt 
or horse-man’s peece.” It was occasionally corrupted, 
|>erhap80win|r to the way in which thib wea^n was slung, 
mtopoitrinal. This corruption would be facilitated by the 
ifith-dentury pronunciation of oi (p^trine). The French^ 
word is borrowed either from Ital petroneUo, pietronellor 
^‘a petroneU” (Florio), or from Span, pedreftal, “a 
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petronaU^ a horse-man*s pe^ce, ita diet quod silice ptira’ 
incenditur ” (&yi3sheu, Spanish Dictionary^ 1623). Thus 
Minsheu knew the origin of the word, though he had 
put the hetion in his earlier work. We find othar forms 
in Italian and Spanish, but they all go back to ItaL 
pietra^ peira^ or Span, piedra, pedra^ stone, flints .The 
usual Spanish word for flint is pedemaL Our ^ord, as 
its form shows, came direct from Italian.^ The new 
weapon was named from its chief feature; cf, Ger. 
Flinte, “a light gun, a hand-gun, pop-gun, arquebuss, 
fire-arm, fusil or fusee”* (Ludwig). The substitution 
of the fiiht-lock for the old match-lock brought about a 
re-naming of European fire-arms, and, as this substitu¬ 
tion was first effected in the cavalry, pctronel acquired 
the special meanibg of horse-pistol. It is curious that, 
while we find practically all the French and Italian fire¬ 
arm names in 17th-century German, a natural result of 
the Thirty Years’ War, petronel does neft appear to be 
recorded. The reason is probably that the Germans 
had their own name, viz., Schnapphakn^ snap-cock, the 
English form of which, snaphaunce^ seems also to have 
prevailed over petronel. Cotgrave has arquebuse d fusH^ 
” a snaphaunce” and explains fusil as^" a fire-s&s^ for a 
tinder-box.” This Is medieval Lat focilct (rom focus^ 
fire, etc • 

The most general name for a helmet up to about 
1450 was basnet^ or bacii^t. This, as its name implies 
(see p. 156), was a basin-shaped steel cap worn by fight¬ 
ing men of all rank& The knights and nobles wore it 
« 

* It is ft diminutive word which tppean taoe unrecorded 

^ Pr* pktoUt feu the obeolete pisOtk'^ Gharles Reade, wnoee ardueolog; is 
^•ry sound, n»ke| Deoys ol Burgundy my, '^Ftirmu not hftxquelnuft e^ 
ever put down Sir Arbaleet" (Ckisitr tmd Gh. 84); 6ut I «aa 

ind AO other authoriqr for dm word. 

* Thit word oceurt inIPedMiM Crutm, 
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' uffd^ their great ornamental helms.^ The basnet itself 
was perfectly plain. About the end of tbct i6th century 
the usual English helmets were the hurgonet and 
morionP These were often very decorative, as may be 
seen by a visit to any collection of old armour. Spenser 
speaks of a " guilt engraven mbrion ” {Faerie Queene, vii. 
7). B^ween the basnet and Jhese reigned the salet or 
salade^ on which Jack Cade puns execrably— 

“ Wherefore, on a hrick wall have 1 climbed into this garden, 
to see if I can eat grass, or pick a salUt another while, which is 
not amiss to cool a man’s stomach this hot weather, ^nd 1 think 
this word sallet was born to do me good, for many a time, but for 
a salletf my brain-pan had been cleft with a brown-bill.” 

(2 fjlenry KA, iv. lo.) 

It comes, through Fr. salade^ from Ital. celata^ “ a scull, a 
helmet, a morion, a sallat* 7 L headpiece” (Florio). The 
etymologists of the 17th century, familiar with the 
appearance of “guilt engraven morions,” connected it 
with Lat cmlare^ to engrave, and this derivation has 
been repeated •ever since without examination Now 
hi the Tower of London Armoury is a large collection 
of .f^^/2S^nd these, with the exception of one or two 
late German specimens from the ornate period, are 
plain steel caps of the simplest form and •design. The 
in ket, the basnet slightly modified, worn by 

the rank and file of I5th-centpury armies, and probably, 

• 

* Over the tomb of the Black Pvnee in Canterbury Cathedral hangs 
his cumbrous tilting helmet. But the magnificent recumbent bronse effigy 
below represents him in his fighting kit, basne^n head. 

* Burgotui^ Fr. iteurgnignaite, is supposed to mean Burgundian helmet. 

The drigin of merwn is unknown, but its use by Scott in hagw 

twice or thrice noticed the glance of a morrim from amongst the green 
leaves.” (Ch, 40)—is an anachronism by four centuries. Both words me 
used vagudy as geneni oamet for helmet. 
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Dictionary having laid this particular ghost^ Abacai 
seems to be a ftiisprint or misunderstanding for a bicocket^ 
a kind of horned head*dress. It corresponds to an Old Fr. 
bicoquet and Span, bicoquete^ cap» the derivation bf which 
is uncertain. Of somewhat later date is brooch^ **a. 
painting all in one colour/’ which likewise occut% in all 
dictionaries of the i8tlv and 19th centuries. • This is 
due to Miige (French Diet. 1688) misunderstanding 
Cotgrave. There is a Fr. camauu^ a derivative of 
canuOy which has two meanings, viz.*,’ a cameo broocky and 
a mono^rome painting with a cameo effect Mi^ge 
appears to have taken the second meaning to be 
explanatory of the first, hence his entry— brooch^ 
“camayeu, ouvt^ge de peinture qui n’est que d’une 
couleur.” In Manwayring’s Seaman's Dictionary (1644), 
the old word carvely applied to a special build of ship, is 
misprinted camelly and this*we find persisting, not only 
in the compilations of such writers as *Bailey, Ash, etc., 
but even in technical dictionaries of the i8tb century 
” by officers who serv’d several years at sea and land.” 
The Anglo-Saxon name for the kestrd (see p. 100) was 
stangellOy stone-yeller (if, nightii\g?i^, which appears 
later as stonegall and stanieL In the i6th^f^tury we 
find the curious spelling steingally e.g.y Cooper explains 
tinnunculus as ’’a kistrel, or a kastrell; a si^fail'* 
In Cotgrave we find it printed JUingaUy a form which 
recurs in several later dictionaries of the lyth century. 
Hence, somewhere betw«^ Cooper and Cotgrave, an 
^ornithologist or lexicogi^pher must have misprinted 
fleingall for fieingidl by the common mistake of fl for fty 
and the ghost-wor\persists into the i8th> century. • 
The difficulty of the etymologist’s task is exen^plified 
\y the complete mystery which often enshrouds a word 

^ ^ letter by Dr ^umy, afterwards Sir James Miixray, in the * 
Feh. 4, 1S84. 
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of comparatively recent appearance. A well-known 
example is the word Huguemt, for ^hich fifteen 
different etymologies have been proposed. We first 
find it tised in 1550, and by 1572 the French word- 
hunter Tabourot, generally known as des Accords, 
has q^ite a number of theories* on the subject. He is 
worth quoting in full— • • 

“ De nostre temps ce mot de Huguenots^ ou Hucnots s’est ainsi 
intronis^: quelque chose qu’ayent escrit quelques-uns, que ce mot 
vient Gnosticis hareticts qui luminibus extinctis sacra faciebant^ 
selon Crinit: ou bifin du Roy Hugues Capet, ou de la porte de 
Hugon k Tours par laquelle ils sortoient pour aller k leur presche. 
Lors que les pretendus Reformez implorerent I’ayde des voix des 
Allemans, aussi bien que de leurs armees: les Protestans estans 
venus parler en leur faveur, devant Monsieiir le Chancelier, en 
grande assemblee, le premier mot que profera celuy qui portoit le 
propos, fut, Hue ms venimus: £t apres estant pressd d'un reuthme 
\rhurte^ cold) il no peut passer outre ; tellement que le second dit 
le mesme, Hue nibs venimus* £t les courtisons presents qui 
n'entendoient pas telle prolation ; car selon la nostre ils prononcent 
Houc nos venimous^ estimerent que ce fussent quelques gens ainsi 
nommez: et depuis sumommerent ceux de la Religion pretenduS 
reformee, Huenos: 6n apres ebangeant C en C, Hugnoh^ ei avee 
le |emps on a allongt ce mot, et dit Huguemts, Et voylk la vraye 
source ti'y en a autre meilleure.” ^ 

The only serious etymology is Ger. Eidgenoss, oath 
comTpanion, which agrees pretty well with the earliest 
recorded Swiss-French form, eigumot^ in Bonivard’s 
Ckronique de Geneve, ^ • 

The engineering term culvert first appears about 
1800, and ^ere is not the slightest clue to its origin. 
The victorious march of the ugly w<^ swank has been 
erne of the lingaistic phenomena of r^ent years. There 
is a dialect word swanky to strut, which may be related ^ 

1 The EncyelapaJia Brikumka does not imitate the wise reticence of, 
* Tahourot's saidliig danse, txit pronounces authoritatively for the porte de 
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to the common Scottish word swankie, a strapping 
youth— 

“ 1 am toldi young swanhie^ that you are roaming the world to 
seek your fortune.” {Afanasiety, Ch. 24.) * 

But) in spite of ihe ipany conjectures, plausible or 
otherwise, which have been made, neither the etymology 
of swank nor its sudden* inroad into the'modem 
language are at present explained. The word ogf^, 
first used by Perrault in his Contes^ de Fits (1^7), has 
occasioned much grave and learned speculation. Perhaps 
the philglogists of the future may theorise as sapiently 
as to the origin of jabberwock and bandersnatcK 
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baize, 119 
Bakerloo, 66 
bald, 38 " 
bald-faced stag, 38 
ballad^ $a 
ballet 153 
baluster, 60 
ban, la 
banal, 73 
bandore,/149 
bandy, 109 
banish, 7> 

Banister, X79 
banister, 60 
hanhtmgy 73 

banjo, 149 
bannal, 73, «> 

^ banos, 7 » 

Barclay, 14S 
Bardciu, 171 
Barker, 178 
^ baron, xgl 
, barracking, IS 
«bartisaa, 14 
Barton, tya 
Bart>, 66 


baslUsk, 38 
basnet 156. 198 
bastinadoi, a6, n. a 
biOtant nmfi X07 
batter, 154 
battledore, 132 
Sauer ^ 160 
bay, X08, XI9 
Bayard, X19 
• Bayllss, 17$ 
bead, 74 
beadroU, 74 
beadsman, 74 
bianiy X<)^, a. I 
beat the bush, 108 


Beaufoy, 170 
Beaulieu, Z23 
beaupriy 128, »> 
beaver, x$5 
bec-jaune, ^ 
bedlam, 6z 
Beecham, 169 
beef-eater, 191 
beejam, 96 
beg, 193 
begum, 157 , 
belcher, 8$ 
beldam, 85 
beUttey 91 
belfry, 164 
Bell, X70 , 

Bella, 70 
belladonna, q$ 
Bellows, *jl7o 
B endigo, 190 
benity 4S 
bergamot, IS7 
bergerontuUey 34 
bergomask, 157 
Bert 70 


bess, 42 

bet 77 t »• 

4 bom Dieuy 35 
Betts, l^a 


betty. 4a 

bever, 124 
beverage, 60 « 

Bewsher, 85, «. 

bey, 157 
bezant 49 
l»ible,86 
Uggin, 193 
Wke, 66 , 
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■bilbo, 

UlUmeiiti, 66 
BilUngf Mte, 48 
billy>«)w, 40 
Unnacle, 63 
bird-lime, ioo 
Bishop, 175 
bir, 67 

black arif, 130 
blackguard, 84 
Blood, 181* 

Blount, 181 
blu£F, IV. 

Blundell, 181 
blunderbuss, lay 
Blunt, x8i 
Bob, 17a 
bobby, 45 
bodice, 118 
Bodkin, 171 
boer, 84, n. i 
hciU^ 137 
Doleyn, 173 
bombasine, 96 
bombast, 96 
hoHa~fidty 4 
Bone, 181 
bonfire, 15I 
hnkomnu^ 80 
bonne femme^ 80 
Bonner, 181 
bonus, 4 
booium, 16 
bo8k, 86 
Booker, I7d’' 
boom, X7 
Boon, 170, i8x 
boor,»84 

boot and saddle, 119 
bordetyau, 9 } 
boorel, 73 
boss, ao 

75 

boulevard^ lai 
bouuohf xay 
beutigiUy 114 
bmnrtuU^ 33 
b6i^26 
bowdlerise, 41 
bo 4 rer, x6o. 

Bowery, fdo,«. % 
.bowie, 19 
Bowser, 85, m 


Bowyer, 176 
boycott, 41 
Boyer, 176 
Brabaxon, 173 
brand new, 107 
brandy, 68 
branks, 8 
87 

Brazil, 51 
breeches, XI7 
brfteks, 117 
Brett, 173 
Brewer, 18a 
briar, 165 
bridal, lai 
Bridges, 173 
brig, 67 

bri|^tine, 67 

bri», 63, n. a 
Bristow, 173 
Britton, 173, N. a 
Brock, 180 ^ 
brodercr, 178 
broker, 150 
bronze, 48 
* brooch, 151, aoa 
brose, 118 
brougham, 39 
Bruin, 36 
Brunei, x8i 
buccaneer, 63, e. 
Bucbse, 127 
Buchstahe^ 86 
buck, 150 

Buckhurst Holt, 135 
budget, 88 
bugle, 69 
Bull, 181 
Bullen, 173 
bulwark, 12 r 
buQforabe, 48 
lyin^ow, 94,«. 
bunaum, 48 
bfuden, 157 
bureau, 73 
burgonet, 1^9 
Burgoynewi73 

burke, 41# 

Burscht^ 94 
bus. 69 
bushes, xay 
butcher, X50 
buttery, X63 
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buxom, 83 
Bythesfla, 173 


Cab, 66 
cabal, 193 
cabbage, I $8 
eethockt^ 158 
cad, 66 
caddie, 66 
<»<lge, 193 
Ciesar, 175 
Caffyn, i8z 
cage, 109 
cahitr^ X46 
caitiff, 139 
eaiole, to9 
calculationJSy 
calendar, 159 
calender, 159 
calfattr^ toi 
Caliban, 133 
caliant, 68 
calumet, 34 
Calvert, 179 
cambric, 47 
Cambridge, 193 
camomile, ii 
canary, Si 
canom, 88 ' 
cancer, 35 
eaniA $$ » 
canker, 3$ 
cannib^, IS* 
canter, 68 
eanvasa, 73 
cape, a6 

Capd Court, t $3 
67 

MSMT, 103 
captain, 1 S 9 
captive, 139 
carat, az 
Carew, 133 
Carlkx, laa,«. 3 


cargo, 143 

eearfe, X43 
carmiAe, 147 
eamell, eoa 


card, SS3 
kcarouiai, 166 
Ciioiiie, 166 
^cartridge, 6s 
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cash, 1 S 7 
caabier, f8,157 
casbmoA, 47 
casket, 140 
case, 157 
east, 157 
caste, 36 
catch, 143 
catchpole, 165 
cate, 63 
cater, 63 
caterpillar, 38 
catkin, 83 
Catonet, 4S 
Cator, 66 
cattle, 143 
caucus, 13 
caudle, 7 
cauliflower, 153 
caulk, 300 


causeway, 133 
caveat, a 
emvssirolo^ 67 
cavie, 109 
celandine, iO 
ceramic 140 
ctrf-Wi^A 
cervelas, 130 
cbabouk, 36 
ekaiiit Z z6, n. 3 
Challen, Z 73 
Challis, 173 * 


Chaloner, xf7 
chamberlain, 90 
tAamdrdtf 94 
chameleon, 33 
Champain, Z73 
Champnws, I74 
ehaneeL 88 
ctunoellar, 88 
chaooeiy, 165 
Chaney, X 74 ^ 

chap, 67 

30 

chapel, 36^ XS 3 
^duKperon, 37 

chaplet, e6 

Chapnuin. 17$ 
dtapmaa, 67 
chare, 3 
Charge, 143 

M 
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chase. 143. IS 7 
Chater, 143 
ckatm, 33 
chattel. 143 
Chaucer, 175 
chatmn^ li 
chawbuck, 26 
Chawueg 177 
Chaworui, 173 
cheat, 84 
check, 87, lao 
cheer, 135 
chelidonium, 30 
chenapatty 55 
Cheneviz, 174 n.t 
cAetti/U, 33 
cfupul^ 143 
cheque, 89 
chequer, 87 
chercher^ 57 
cherry, 116 
Chesney, 174 
chess, 120 
chesterfield, 40 
cheval-de-frise, 47, *■ I 
chtvalety 39 
chevaucher^ 66 
chewet, 37 
chieftain, 139 
chime, 8 
Chinee, 116 
Chippendale, 40 
Chipping, 67 
chit, 96 
chore, 2 
chortle, 16 

choucremte, 129 
chouse, 189 * 
chuet) 17 
chum, ^ 
churl, 84 
dnch, 24 

cinematograph, I f 
cipher, 147 
cit,66 
citizen, 122 
Clark, 145 
C/nrdr, 43 
claymore, 132 
Cttt?er, 178 
* derk, t4S 
clothM-bOTse, 39 


dove, 9X 
dub, 78 
cobalt, 44 
Cobbett, 171 
cobra, a6 
cockney, z86 
cocoa, 33 
coooa-nut, 23 
coffer, 140 
C^n, 181 
comn, 140 
coraovit, 4 
colander, 154 
Colas, 45 
cole, i$3 
Collet, 170 
colon, 6 
colonel, 58 
Collman, 177 
colza, 1S3 
comadreja, 92 
comma, 6 
commire, 94 
companion, 93, 165 
, compassion, a 
comphre, 94 
complex, 4 
compound, 157 
comptroller, 88 
comrade, 94 
connect, 105 
constable, 89 
contrSU, 88 
controller, 88 
Conyers, 173 
coon, 64 
cooperj 81, «. 
coopering, 67 
cordonnier^ 128 
cordwainer, 128 
corm^ 117 
fDorner, 177 
Cornwall, Igl 
Oornwallis, 174 
corp, 116 
corsair, 22 

costermo^cr, 63 n. i 
coaleuvrof^ 
counterpane, 137 
counterpoint, 137 
oourt>card, 129 
Coward, l8z 
coward, 36 " 
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eowslipi 30 
cozen, no 
crack, 67 
eracovttnnt^ 30 
crane, 38 
crane’s bill, 2 g 
cratch, 8 
cravat, 48 
cray&sh, 13 $ 
credence table, 123 
crestfallen, to8 
erMn, 4$ 
crew, 64 
Cri, 66 
crimson, 147 
crinoline, 137 
Crocker, 1^8 
Croker, 178 
crowd, 176 
crowfoot, 39 
Crowther, 176 
crosier, X64 
cubit, 87 
Cuddy, $6 
cuddy, 16$ 
cuirass, i6x 
Cullen, X 73 
cullis, X54 
culver in, 7, 3 ® 
culvert, 303 
cummer, 92, 9 S 
cmrdtyiSi 
curmudgeon, 301 
currant, 49 
curry, 95 
curry favour, X3X 
curtal axe, 136 
Curtis, x8x 
cushion, 169, «• 
cuss, 68 
Cusunce, 171 
emiodiat ^10$ 
cuHass, 60f 126 
cutler, ta6 
« cutlet, ia 6 « 

Dadm^ 91 
dado, 142 

. daffadowndilly, 7 < 

>^^odil, 71 

» Dalt,x8s 



dainty, X39 
dairy, 16$ 
dais, X 39 
daisy, 29 
Dal main, 174 
Dalzicl, >95 
dam. 120, 142 
damask, 47 
dame, 142 

9 tianu^jtaitnt^ 44 

Dampier, 173 
damsmi, 49 
Dance, l8x 
dandeliiw, 30 
dandy, 4S 
Danger field, 17$ 
Danvers, 174 
dapper, 80 
dapple-gray, 71 
darbies, 40 
Darblay, 174 
Darby, 14 S 
Daubeney, 174 
dauphin, 34 
Daus^ 109 
darntTy 42 ^ 

davit, 42 
Dawnay, 174 
Day, 165 
day-woman, 165 

rf 46 x, 131 , 

dead men’s hngers, 30 
Debbyhou^, 17$, a. I 
debentulk, $ 
decoy, 109 
Dedman, i 8 z 
diftnntTy 148 
delf. 48 
delitmte, x 
delight, 123 , a. l 
dedujohn, 44 
demure, lox 
denizen, xaa 
Dennis, Z70 
Denry, 70 
Depew, 8 
dirioty SS « 

derri^ 40 
derring-do, x$ 
derringer, 39 
desk, z|9 
deuce, 109 
18S 
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l)evei«ux, 174 
Dexter, 176 
dexterity, $ 
tff, 8 

171 
10 * 
diaper, 5a 
dice, 14a 
Di(^ 17a* 
dickeni, 44 
dicky bird, 17 
die, 14a 
Dkbkk^ 4a 
Digg. 17a 
digit, 87 
dimity, 149 
dindi, 5a 
iindoHy 5a 
dhuTy 148 
diocese, i$o 
dirge, 5 
dirk, ao 
dirky 4a 
Dirnty 8a 
disaster, 106 
disc, 139 
dish, 139 
dishevelled, 135 
disk, 139 
disinal, 8 
Disney, 174 
ditto, 153 
ditty, 153 
Dob, 17a 
Dobbin, 91 
docket, 93 
dodo,^3 
do^ma, 6 
doily, 40 
Do 1«40, 174 
doll, 43 
dollar, 49 
dominie, 5 
domino, loa, 191 
Dompfaffty 34 
donan, 142 

9a 

donkey engine, 38 
dama. 14a 
damimy 92' 
doremefoi(dlad ,7 
*domick,47 
dote, 80 


dotterel, 33 
dowlas, 48 
DrecktHy 38 
dragon, 38 
dragoon, 38 
Drakenberg, 31 
dram, 87 
dralt 65 
draught, 120 
• drawing-room, 6$ 
drill, 148 
drilling, 148 
Drinkwater, 180 
dropsy, 61 
druD, 36, a. a 
Dnice, 173 
drugget, 52 
Dubberley, 174 
ducat, 49 
duenna, 14a 
dufTel, 48 
Duke, 175 * 
dammer Ptttty kfichtly 45 
dunce, 45 
,Dupuy, 8 
Durbtyheld, 173 
Durw^, 179 
duty, 11 

Duverney, 174, *• I 

D.v.,4 

dyrhy 43 

Eager, 80 
earnest, 119 
easel, 18, 39 
ickoutty 97 
komdon, 43 
krouy 93, «• 
icurity 135 
icuytTy 135 
tfeUdiy 23 
Muenkuty 29 
eke, 114 
eibow, 87 

ell 87 

MlUriiy 9a 

Emmoit, 36 
embarrasd to8 
emir, 148 
employ, 105 
enoeavour, II 
ensign, laS 
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equerry, 134 
■Erb, 70 
ermine, 48 
errant, 83 
83 

eseadsaUf 107 

escheat, 84 
eschew, 64 
esouire, 64, 135 
etch, 18, 133 
iHncellt^ 59 
ewer, 115 
example, 64 
exchequer, 87 
excise, 134 
exeat, 4 
exit, 4 • 

expression, 10$ 
eyas, 114 
eyre, 83 


Fdire la Hoee^ 9$ 
Fairfax, x8i 
fairy, 77t 9* 
falconet, 38 
faldstool, 141 
fane, 58 
fitrce, 93 
Farrar, 176 
farrier, 176 
farthinsrale, 137 
Eafa Alofgana, 77 
Faulkffer, 176 
fautfuily 14 X 
Fauvely X3X, 192, n . 

f»y> 77 
feckless, I9 
fed up, 96 
fee, 143 

feeble, 58 
fellow-feeling, a 
felon, 34 
fenci^ 64 
fender, 04 



ferrule, 167 


ferule, 167 
Jstish, a6 
TKver-few, 30 



fiUty 83 
fire-new, X07 
firkin, ai,a 
Fitch, 180 
fives, xo 
flail, $8 
fiawn, 136, n. 
fleingall, 20a 
Fletuer, 176 
• floret, 150 
florin, 49 
flounce, 60 
flour, X44 
flower,!^ 
foil, 196 
foist, X07, n, 
folio, 6 
fond, 80 
foot, 86 
footpad, 167 
force-meat, 93 
foreign, xaa 
forget-me-not, 30 
forlorn hope, 18, 139 
, Forster, 176 
Poster, 176 • 

fouy 80 

fmety 139 
FrauausimnuTy 94 
fragile, 139 
frail, 58. 139, 
freebooter, ^ 
fret, 133 
fretwork,^ 33 
Mexe, 47 
fritter, 154 
Frobisher, 177 
froncUy 35 
frontispiece, 8a, n. 1 
frounce, 60 
fruiterer, 63 
fiichsia, 3X 
fugleman, 59 
Puller, 178 
fknkdm^buuy X07 
furlcmg, 87 
furlough, x8 
furoncUy 8$ 
fusee, 198 
Justly 198 
lixBtian, 47, 96 
fustian^napea, 46 
ft»ty, 107 • 
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Galtanisu, 40 
gamtdtf 158 
gunbo^, 51 
guntf 158 
gmnunon, IS8 
gwnmy, f$8 
gamut, 6 
gaatloi^, 130 
gaol, 109 

gaiMC, X|5 

garble, ax, 7a 
fvrM, 8a 
garibaldi, 39 
nrretf 104 
Garrett, 171 
g^ 16 
Gascoyne, 173 
Gaskin, 173 
gam/i't, 78 
Gaunt, 173 
gauntlet, 130 
geeser, la 
gefaUtn^ 109 
gtindriy 187 
GtlbtchuAely 98 
G^Jdy X4a 
generous, 3 
geneva, 68 
genius, 4 
gent, 66 
geranium, 30 
g^Uny 95 
gtrfoMty I ax,«. 
Gtsekeniy 91 
GgS 4 lky 94 
GevaHtTy 9$ 

Gtmfhry 64, n. 
Gibbon, 17a 
Gifiy 91 • 
s^korse, 97 

uilbcy, t7X 
GUlOtt. 170 
gilly.flower, ia$ , 
gimbals, X44 
gimmal, 
gin, 65,68 • 
•gittdrey X87 
gingham, $8 
gist, XO 
glMi 138 
glaive, X 3 > 
glamour, 13,60, 14$ 
gleek, xoa 


gloss, X55 
glose, 15s ^ 

Godbehere, 17 J 


Gogs, 65 
gonfalon, $7 
Gloodbeer, 170 
Guodenougb, 170 
Goodeve, 171 

g oodlake, X71 
oodrich, 171 
gorilla, a 7 
goshawk, 153 
Gosling, 180 
Gosse, x8o 


gossip, 94 
Gotobed, X70 


goupily 35 

graft, XIX 
grail, 13 
grain, 87 
grainarye, T46 


grampus, 33 
Grant, 181 
Great Orme, 99, n, 
Grecian steps, 118 
Greenfield, 175 


grecngsige, 3* 
l^nborn, 95 
Greenhow, 135 
Greenman, 181 
greyhound, I 3 S 
grief, laa 
grimaldellOy 4 a 
grimalkin, 43 
grinwirty 146 
grise, xx8 
grocer, 175 
grog, 68 

grogram, 56,68 
gftjss, 175,«. 3 


• grotesque, X41, «. 
gudriUy 103 
guinea, 51 
guinea-fowl, 51 
guinea-pig, 3*. 5* 
guillotine, 170 
guitar, 849 
gnts,S4 ^ 
giiyi 4 S 


Habkas Coapus, fa$ 
hai^, ^ 

oa 
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hackbut, 117 
Hackett, 171 
hagy 109 
hagg^d, 108 
bagpst 37, «. 
Hahnenfuss^ 39 
Haig, 179, #1, 
half a mo*, 66 
halibut, 33 
Hammond, 171 
hand, 87 

hand of glory, 131 
hangary 125 
Hannay, 174 
Hannibal, 170 
Hansom, 56, n» 
hansom, 53#«. 
Hanway, 173 
harangue, 33 » 55 
harbinger, 2, 90, 164 
harbour, a, 133, 164 
^ harry, a 
Harvey, 171 
hatchell, la 
' hatchment, .x 36 
hauberk, 164 
Hauncc, Z74. 
kauty 133 
haversack, 18, a. 
'haviour, 66 
hawse, 164, m, 
Hawtrey, 173 
Hay, f79, n, 
Hayward, 179 
hearse, 75 
heart’s ease, 30 
heckle, la 
hempiA, 67 
Herd. 179 
Herefprd, a 

Afrrischf 93 , m, a 
HewAtt, 171 
Hewlett, 171 
Hibbert, 171 
4 iccougb, x8g 
Hick, 173 
Hig, 173 
lunteriand. 14 
<- J^pppotamue, ^ 
Wtch, 17a 
J 9 ob, 178 
hobby, QX 
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Hobson's choice, 198 
Hochz$it^ 95 
hock, 68 
Hoggart, 179 
hc^land, 47 
hollyhock, 35 
homely, 8x 
Homer, 176 
homespun, 73 
nhomms^ SS 
Honeyb^l, 170 
honeysuckle, 99 
hontey 55 
Hood, 17?. 
hooligan, I a 
.Horner, 177 
hor8e>coper, 67 
host, a, 158 ^ 

■ Howard, 179 
Howitt, 171 
Hudson, 178 
Huggin, 171 
huguenot, 303 
humble pie, 113 
, hunks, 83 
hurly-burly, 7Q, 189 
hussar, a a 
hussy, 8a 
Hutchin, 171 

IB, 70 , 

Ibbotson, 17a 
ill-starred, 166 
Imp, III • 
indenture, 89 
index, 4 
Indian com, $3 
Indian ink, 38 
indigc^ 51 
infantry, 76 
innuendo, 3 
B inoculate, iza 
3 

Interfile, 106 
Inure, IS 9 
invc^le, 110 
invoice, X18 
/rrgar/eMy 63 
isinglass, 1^7 
Hem, 4 

Jack, 48, 44 
j s ck anap es , ^f 
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‘ )ackai^S7 
jackdaw, 37 
Ucket, 44 
Janaway, 174 
jaqmttU, 37 
jarvey, 4t 
|auD^, 127 
jean, 4^ 
jenuny, 42 
jfenner, 1^6 
jenneting, 121 
Jenny wren, 37 
jeopardy, 108 
jesses, 120 
Jessop, 171 
jc»t, 74 
jilt, 46 
jingo, 13 
jockey, 45, in 
Johannisap/el^ 121 
jolts fous^ 129 
JhnkSping, 67 
jonquil, 153 
joss, 27 

journeyman, 106, 165 
jovial, 106 

43 

Juggins, 43, •. 
jumble, 144 
junket, 153 
42 


t^AFIR, 26, ft, I 
kail, 153 
Kanul^ 88 
Keptllt, 152 
K^p, 176 

kennel, 158 
kerseymerd; 47 
ktfCrel, 100 
kickshaws, 116 
Kiddter, 176 
kidnap, no 
kilderkin, 21 
kilt, 19 
kimmer, 9$ 

• King,175 
kiltie, 150 
Kisses, 178 

kit, 149 ■ 

kitcat, 42 ' 
kite, 38 
kitUe. 59 


Pkj^tnAatm, 67 
ijlhaUy^t 
Kkms^ 42 
kilooC 9 i 

knapsaidt, 18 
knave, SS 
Kntckt^ 84 
knickerbockers, 44 
knight, 84 
Knoblauch^ 91 
fCohl, 153 
Aooi, 109 
kraal, 2$ 

a 

Laagsk, 18 
label, 93 
Labouchfere, 178 
lace,, 24 
lacrpsse, 164 
lady-bird, 35 
lady’s bedstraw, 35 
lady’s garlftr, 3S 

• lady's slipper, 35 
Lambert, 179 
LamherisHHSS^ 3S 

* lampoon, 9 
lancegay, 25 
Lander, 178 
iandter, 115 
landscape, 18 
Langlots^ 113 
lanterloo, 69 
larboard, 121 
larder, 165 
lariat, 24, 115 
Larkin, 171 
larkspur, 29 
l&rm, 115 
larrikin, 12, 190 
larum, 11$ 
lasso, 24 

^ lateen, 51 
Latimer, 177 
^launapt 174 
Launder, 178 
lavandtirey 34 
lawn, 47 

lay-6gig-e, 18, 166 
leaguer, 18 
leech, I$5 
legend, 3 
Lcggatt, 171 
lemon, 160 • 
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lemon lole, i6o 
lettneOf 1x9. 
level, 5$ 

Uvier^ 115 

Levick, 1x5, X75, n. a 

1 X 7 

Lkmissitr^ 90, II5 
libel, 4a 
Hb 0 r, 86 
Heiaugtbt^ xxo 

Herrg^ xi$ 

Ltlywhlte, 180 
limb, 98 
limbeck, 63 
limbo„5 
lime, 56 
Limehouse, 4^ 
limner, 63 
linden, $6 
Lindvmrm^ 99, « 
Hngot^ 1x5 
Uquorice, X37 
Met, 93 
Lister, 176 
little Mary, 43 
littoral, 14 
Liverpool, 56 
lively, 77 
lobelia, 31 

locomotor ataxy, ia$ 
lodkram, 48 
Loftus, X70 
Lombard; 
lone, 6a 
'bmgine, 66 
100,69 

lords and ladies, SO 
Lorimer, 177 
Lorinr, X74 
Loveday, Xjra 
love in a mist, 30 
Lovell, 171 
Lowell, 171 
L9wmma»l^ $0 
/SMSurwAa, 30 
T_ B* dL, 4 ^ 

Lubbock, X7t 
Indifer, 4 
Ltidt,Z7s 
Arc%viS 4 

101 

luipsli, lOX 
Inaabtt-rqom, 70 


LUmnul^ 96, a. 
luncheon, 1x4 
lupus, 3$ 

Lush, 90, a. 

Lusher, ^ n. 
lutestring, xaS 
Lyndhurst, 36 

Mabsl, 58 

S acadamise, 41 
ackebzie, 19$ 
mackintosh, 39 
Macnab, 19, n, 

Macphereon, 19, a. 

Madeira, 
madge owl, 37 
madonna, 14a 
magazine, 93 
magenta, 39, a* 
maggot, 59 
magnet, 48 
magnolia, 31 
mapie, 37 
moiled fist, 156 
main ds gloire^ 131 
Mainwaring, 16^ 
majolica, 48 
Malins, 173 
malkin, 4a 
Mall, x66, n, a 
malmsey, 51 
Malthus, X70 ' 
malvoisie, 51 * 
mammet, 43 
manamtf 150 
mandarin, ay 
mandoline, 149 
manger, 8 
mangle, X40 
mangonel, 140 
Mann, 173 
gamier, x$8 
manoeuvre, 159 
cmanor, 9 
Mansell, 173 
manswom, 15, e. I , 
manual, 3 
manure, 159 
marabout, X47 
maravedi, Z47 
marble, 69 

marchand du yesairv jefirset , 63 
Mardbant, 143^ 
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‘ Marienk^^^ 35 
mari«mutU, 43 
marmalade, 31 
Manier, 176 
marquee, 116 
Marriot, f6 
marshal, 89 
Marshalsea, 90 
marswik^ 3a 
Martello tower, 60 
martin, 37 
martinet, 192 
martm-f^cAeur, 37 
mascot, 13 
mask, 145 
masnadurt, 151 
Massin^r, 177 
masterpiece, 106 
match, 8 
mate, 93 
matiiot, 93 
Maud, 70 
maudlin, 6l 
maul, 166 
MaulSttre^ $8 
maul-4tick, 166 
maxim, 39 
maximum, 4 
Mayhew, 171 
Mayne, 173 
mayor, 153 
maze, 63 
n^ucka, 49 
mediastinusy 9a 
Meersckwitiy 3a* 
MursckmincheHy 51 
megrims, 35 
meidy, 151 
melon, 31 * 
tSi 

m^geiks, 1$! 
mend, 63 
ittinitritTy 76 
menial, 151 
Menziea, 195 


merino, 153 
Menywodher, x8o 
meemaiam, 40 
mess, 93 
• MMSWr, 9a 
owsemiate, 93 


merchant, 67 « 
mercurial. 100 


met^ X44 
tndhiTy 160 
mettle, 144 
mews, lao 
miasma, 6 
Middlemass, 17a 
milliner, 48 
maniatuie, 81 
minstrel, 76 

S int, 14a 
inx, 8a 

miscreant, 127 

miser, 4 

misnomer, 9 

miss, 160, n. I 

mister, 1^ 

mistery, 159 

mizen, 9 

mob, 66 

Mohock, I a 

moidore, 14a 

moineaUy 

money, 141 

monkey, 36 

monkey-wrench, 38 

monkshood, 29 

monnaity 14a 

moHsitury 93 

Moon, 170 

Morel, 181 

morion, 199 

Morris, 174 

morris dance, 49 

morris pike, 49 

mosaic, 168 

mosquito, 39, 59 

Mother Carey’s chicken, 3$ 

moucAoiry 99 , 

mousliquty 59 

Moxon, 17a 
mnekinder, 99 
^ugueiy 148 
mulberry, 38 
inulligru^, 3$ 

Mullins, 175 
mungo, 190 
ifUnUy 14a 

mUrt, 58i 

mushroom, 56 
musk, 148 
musket, 38 
muslin, 47 
mustang, 33 < 
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Mutton, 175 
mttiandty 99 
mytteiy, 159 

9 * 

namby-pamby, 70 
Napier, 57, i 83 
napkin, 57 
57 

Nath, 114 
naunt, X14 
nautea, 6 

153 
navvy, 68 
navy^iSS 
nectar, 6 
nectarine, 6 ^ 

Ned, X14 
Neddy, 36 
nSgromancit^ 131 
nefi^B, 40 
neighbour, 84, n. I 
Neil, 171 
NelAt^ 91 
Nell, 114 
new^ XZ4 
nice, 80 
nickel, 44 
nickname, 114 
nickum, 45 
nickuropoop, 45 
Nicodhiu, 45 
nicotind, 40 
niddering, 15 
nincompoop, 45 
ninny, 4$ 
ninnyhammer, 45 
niv 0 Mt^ 58 
noddy, 45 
noddypeak, 45 
noix gaugt^ \^2 
Nokea, 1x4 
Noil, X14 
nonc^ 1x4 

Vorfbik Howard, 180 
Norman, 185 
Norrit, 174 
Norroy, 174 
nostrum, 4 
Niwell, 17a 
Nugent, X73 
nSmcheon, 134 
iniocla„iX4 


nurte, X74 
nut, 188 
niitm^, X48 
Nutter, 179 
wta, 188 

Object, 10$ 
obligation, 3 
obvtouB, 105 
ndium, 4 
odabohikins, 65 
ogle, xio 
o|;rc, ao4 
mgmon^ 95 

otsfau dt ^ini MarHny 37 
Old Nick, 44 
omelet, 136 
omen, 4 ^ 

omnibus, 5 
onion, 91, n. X 
Onslow, 183 
orange, 31 
eprrr/r, 133 
oriel, 58 
prlop, 18 
orrery, 40 
ertri/, xsa 
ortolan, 33 
oseilU^ 163 
ostler, $5, 164 
ounce, Z14 


Pad, 167 
padder, x6r 
p^ding, 96 
Padgett, 173 
padrastro^ 3 $ 
pai, 66 
raladin, 139 
Palatine, 139 
palaver, 36 
o pallet, 156 
Palliier, 177 
«. PallMall, x66, e.% 
pidmer, 33 
Palsgrave, X39 
palsy, 6x 1 

Pam, 69 
pamphlet, 41 
pandy, $ 
pantalootts, 44 
pantry, 165 
yW«r, 156 
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paper/86 
parablet a6 
6$ 

parchment, 49 
ptfish, 61, 150 
Parker, wj'j 
Parkin, 171 
parley, 36 
paimactti, 186 
parmesan, 186 
Parminter, 177 
Parnell, 172 
parole, 26 
parrot, 36 
parte, 5 
parson, 145 
raxtlet, 36 
partridge, 61 
Pascal, 17a 
Patcoe, 17a 
pasquinade, 4I 
pastern, 76 
past master, 106 
Ktch, 181 
patch, 8 
pathos, 6 
patten, 117 
patter, 69 
peaamy 10 

f auper, 4 
'av.66 
pawn, 160 
pay,-i6o 
rayn, i8l 
paynim, 77 
peA, 116 
peach, 49, 62 
peiRacket, 13$ 
peal, 62 * 
l^farce, x8l 
pecunuiy 143 
pedigree, 77* 

Peel, 173 
pelargonium, 30 * 
phUrWy 38 
Htissur^ 17 ^ 

, pen, 167 
pendl, 167 
Pena^father, fSo 
Penteeoit, 172 
penthouse, 125 
peon, 160 
* perdi, 87 


periwig, 6s, n, a 
periwinkle, 128 
rerkin, 171 • 
Perrot, 36 
person, 14$ 
pert, 80 
peruse, 195 
pfster, 76,167 
PiterchtHy 42 
^rel, 36 
TCtronei, 197 
Pettifcr, 77 
Pettigrew, 77 
petty, 80 
pew, 8 
Pfaky 139 
Philliroore, 17 S 
Philpot, 171 
Phvsick, 170 
pickaback, 71 

? ick-aze, 136 
'ickard, *73 
pie, 37 
piebald, 38 
pitrroiy 36 

f ig'iron, 38 
ilcher, 176 
pilgrim, <8 
pinchbeck, 40 
Pinder, I 77 
pine-apple, 
ptOHy 160 
pips, 102 
plain, 81 

? laud it, 5 
'layfair, i 8 f 
plover, 99 
pluck, 83 
pocket, 97, n. 
pocket-handkerchief, 
focock, l8f 
Poidevin, 173 

pomUy 66 
, poison, 91 
poke, 97 ^ 
polecat, 16$ 

r jlka, 49 

ollo^, 174 ^ 

Poll parrot, 36 
polonaWy 50 
polonyi 49 ^ 

pomander, S 7 
pomdtron, 42 
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pomegranate, 39 
Ponuranae^ 31 
Pomeroy, 174 
pomme aapin^ 33 
ponder, i 
Pope Joan, 139 
porcelain, 39 
porcupine, 33 
porpoise, 33 
porridge, 118 


port, 5X 
portcullis, 154 
porter, 81, n, 
Portugee, xx6 
Porfacvlne, 173, n. 3 
Poslett, 169 
Posnett, 169^ 
possum, 64 
posthumous, 136 
p<wi~fHarttm^ 4 
posy, X45 
potanca^ 40 
Pota, 65 
ponea^ 87 
PouilU^ X14 
poulterer, 63 
pounce, X08 
pouncet'box, 108 
pourboira^ 9t 
Power, x8i 
power, 9 

f ow'Wow, 14 
'oyseit 176 
prajw, 74^ 
premises, o 
premisses, 6 
premium, 4 
prentice, 63,106 
prepense, x 
preposterous, 139, w. 
prcss-gsng, X30 
Prester John, 93, «. 3 
Priddle, 175. e. x 
priest, 99 
primrose X95 
proctor, 61 
puh, 66 
pudding, 74 
puisae. So 
iMI,M 

SESSaiit.'M 

maUligftcMi, 00 


‘‘PnDjau 1 >, 94, m. 
puny, 80 
PurceU, 180 
purlieu, 19 $ 
pUrley, 194 
purloin, x86 
pur^, X 36 
purview,4 
Pmy da J) 6 ma^ 8 
^luzxle, 64 
l^thdh, 6 
pyat. 1*7 


Quaint, 78 
quair, 146^' 
quarrel, 161 
quarry, x6o 
quarto, 6 
quean, 83 
querry, 134 
query, 5 
quilt, X37 
•quince, 119 
quintal, ax 
quire, 146 
'quirry, 134 
quirt, 34 
quorum, 6 


Rack, 154 

radius, 4 
raiment, 61 
rampart, I3l* 
Tamper, 
ran<^ 33 
rank, 33 
rappee, 9 
Read, l8i 
Readtt, 178 
reasty,79 
rMAs, 34 
rebus, $ 
recreaut, 137 
recmit, 64 
redatart, 117 
Reed, i8x 
Reedtf, 178 

Ragai^/nl^, ^ 

R^^ald, 36 
leliearae, xo6 
Rc^ x8i 
rwdse Cfcud i r , y 
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rdst, 79 
relent, 3 
i#emainder, 9 
remnant, 9 
Renard, 3$ 
rendre^ if 2 
renegade, 127 
requiem, 5 
restive,*79 
revel, I4| 
revelly, 10 
Reynold, 36 
Rich, 172 
Rick, 172 
RitUrspoTH^ 29 
rival, 3 
Rob, 172 
rob, 148 
robe, 148 
Robin, 91 
robin, 37 
Rocinante, 177 
romance, 74 
Ronald, 36 
rosemerv, 125 
rossignol^ 42 
roster, 18 
ro/r, 176 
rouncy, 177 
Rouse, 181 
rouse, 117 
row, 117 
Eudge, 181 
rudimentary, 
rum, 68 
rummage, 76 
rui^gate, 127 
Rundman, 177 
Russell, lA 
nwty, 79 


Sabotagb, II 
Sacheverell, 182 ^ 
sack, 116, H. 1 
sake, 2 
saker, 38 
« salade, 199 
salet, 199 
salary, 3 
aalt-mlaCr, 13$ 
Salmmi, 181 
salver, 123 
'salvo, 123 


samite, 149 
samphire, 3$ 
sample, 64 • 

<Sam/, X49 
sand^ch, 39 
Sandy, 70 

Sank! Peitrs Vogti^ 36 
Saragossa, 51 
sarcenet, 47 

J ardine, 48 
wir^, 140 
Sargent, 14$ 
sash, 158 
sassafras, 30 
satire, 93 
saveloy, 136 
saxifrage, 30 
scabbard, 164 
scallion, 48 

scaramouch, 64, n. i, 142 
scavenger, 84 
schedule, §3 
scheiUrn^ 97 
Schtmel, 107 
schtrtnen, 64, n. 
SchdntterUin, 92 
school, $6, 162 
scintilla, 4 
sdon. III 
sdssors, 127 
score, 89 
scrimer, 64, n. 
scrimmage, 64, 142 

Soiven, 178 
scroll, 93 
scruple, 87 
scull, 162 
scullery, 43 
scullion, 43 
'sdeath, 65 
seal, 133 
' sea>lion, 32 
sear, i6a 

'^search, 57 
secretary, 34 
sedan, 52 
seel, 132 
seesaw, 70 
rMr, 168 
Seidt, 27 
stigneur^ 9 * 

StAt^ Xl 6 ,«. S 
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•*hg, 4 S 
■endU, 47 
■enetchaX, 9I 
■eaior, 4 
sennet, 153 
fMor, 9a 
sentinel, zoi 
sentry, foa 
sepoy, 146 
•eraglio, isa 
•erge, a? 
sergeant, X4S 
serpent, 38 
servant, Z48 
serviqt-tree, 139 
Seward, 179 
•eaton, 61 ^ 

Seymour, 169 
shalloon, 47 
shallop, 55 
shallot, 48 
shambles, to6 
shame-faced, 13 $ 
shark, 33 
shawm, 94. 
shay, Z16 
Sheepshanks, 77 
sherbet, 146 
sherry, 51, Xl6 
shift, 99 
shilly-shally, 70 
ship, 105 
shirk, 3S 
shirt, ISO 
short, ISO 
shrapneli 39 
shrew, 34 
shrewd, 34 
shrive, 74 
shrub, 146 
r<>»r, 93 
W/pww. 9a 
silhouette, 40 
i^k, 37 

silly, 45 t 
silly Johnny, 45 
Sinclair, 169 
idnister, 3 

sire, 9s, 131,«. 
sialoiti, X91 
rigrupt 146 


Sisson, 171 
risar, 6 a 
3lBe,63 
sjambok, 36 
Mate, X17 
skeeter, 65 
sketch, x8, 33 
skew, 64 

skinker, 134, ft. a 
skipper, 17 

skixmifn, 61, 64, 141 

skirt, 150 

slave, aa 

slim, ao 

Sloper, 178^ 

slow-woitn, 99 

•lug, 94, *». 

slug-horn, 14 

smock, 99 

smug, 81 

snap, t8 

snapdragon, 9 g 

enaphaunce, 198 

snapsack, z8 

s^iark, 16 

snickersnee, 70 , 

Snooks, 170 

soccer, 66 

solder, 154 

soldier, 134 

SnUhutry 154 

solemn, 140 

sorrel, i 63 

sorrow, x68r 

’ Sony, 168 
stmMrd^ 154 

43 

souse, rao 
sovereign, laa,«. I 
spade, 78 
146 

^span, 87 

spaniel, 49 

^ sparagus, 66 
sparrow-grass, 13 $ 
spatula, 78 
spec*, 67 
species, 149 

spence x 6 $ 

Spencer, 6$, 16$ 
ST«ncer, 39* 
mice, 64, 140 
Spicer, 175 
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•ptck'and ipui( 107 



enny, 43 

1,64 


>innii 
^pit 
^ite, 65 
S^ttlegatOf 64 
■play, 6s» 
roonge, 56 
SpoonerUnit 60 
•^rt, O5 

■prightl]^ 133 , I 
■prite, 64 
Sprasslutg, III 
spruce, 48 
squarson, 66 
squire, 64 
stable, 50 
stage, 64 
stiua, 101 
stain, 65 
stale, lox 
stance, 143 
staniel, 203 
stank, a6 
stania, 143 
starboard, I 3 Z 
stationer, 63, n, f 
SUtkenpj^rd, 91 
Sietnbrtch^ 30 
steingall, aoa 
Steppdtckiy iVt 
sterling, 79 
stevedore, 76, % 
jteward, 90 
Stewart, 90 
stickler, 73, 17 ^, n, 3 
still-toom, 16$ 
stimulus, 4 
StOddart, 179 
stomachay 156 


•Ijine, 87 
stoqeCTil, 303 
StorMicktuibtl^ 39 
Storteili^ 144 
Stout, 81 

Stranded, 97 
•tun, 106 ^ 

^ sullen, 140 0 

Summerneld, X 7 S 
Sumner, 176 
superalioits, S 
surcease, 136 
surly, 93 
* suriwce, 176, n. 


surround, 164 
Surtees, 173 
swank, 303 « 
•ward, 84 
sweet William, 30 
sympathy, 3 
synopsis, 6 
q^rup, 146 

Tabby, 47 

Ittffrajl, 126 
taint, 64 
talisman, 33 
tallage, 134 
tally, 88 
talon, 9 
Tammany, 14 
tandem, 4 
tank, 36 
tankard, 59 
tansy, 30 
tantalise, 41 
tanie, 70 
tarantella, 50 
tarantula, 50 
tartan, 19. 47 
tassel, 163 
’tater, 66 
tattoo, 18, 163 
tawdry, 65 
tease, is 
teasel, 13 
'tec, 65 
teetotaller, 6 
teetotum, 6 
Telford, 183 
'tench, 65 
tender, 64 ^ 

tenet, 4 
tennis, lo 
^nt, 163 

tentcr'hooks, 154 
* termagant, 46 
^ test, 106 

testy, 79 
tetchy, 163 
rAr, 106 
thimble, 61 
Thorotghgood, 170 
Tibbet, 171 
Tibcrt, 36 
tick, 67 
tidbit, 133 s 
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tiddlebat, 172, nr. 3 
'Tilda, 70 
Tillet, 171 
Tillotson, 173 
filt, 108 

HununculuSy roo 
tinsel, 59 
tare, 63 
tit, 133 
titbit, 133 
titmouse, 123 
tittlebat, 173 , nr. 3 
tittle-tattle, 70 
*Ti*er, 69 
toba^Oy 194 
toby jug, 44 
tocsin, 153 
Todhunter, l5^7 
toils, 108 
toUe Buchen^ Z39 
tomtit, 37 
Tono-Bungay, 
Toogood, 170 
TooTcy St., 65 
touchy, 163 
tousle, 13 
Towser, X3 


toy, z8 
Tozer, Z3 


trace, iz8 


tram, X91 
traveller's joy, 30 
treacle* 75 
trellis, 148 


trepan, 109 
tret, 144 


trews, Z17 
tribunal, 4 
Trinkgild^ 91 
tripod, 140 
tripos, X40 
trive^ 139 
trivial, 3 
trouble, 59 
’l^xQublenield, 173 
trousers, ZX71 
trove, 61, loz 


tr<^, go 
truce, X19 


lumper, 177 


tuberose, * 3 $ 

Tudteri 178 
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tucket, 153 
tuck of <^m, 153 
tulip, 147 
turban, X47 
turkey, 53 
Turney, 171 
turnip, 95 
tweeny, 93 
twe^rs, 130 
^ill, 148 
xybalt, 36 

Umber, 153 
umbrella, 153 
umpire, irg 
uncouth, 3 
Underhill, 173 
undertaker, 63, n, i 
unkempt, 3 •' 

unseal, 133 
upholder, 178 
upholsterer, 63 
^sher, 90 
usquebuugh. 68 

utterance, 163 

« 

Vagabond, x68 
vagrant, x68 
Valais, IgS 
vambrace, 63 
vamose, xo 
vamp, 61 < 

vain, 6a, 69 t 
vane, 58 
. vanguard, u3 
varech^ $$ 

Varney, 174, u. I 
'varsity, 69 
varsovietttief 50 
vaunt, 194 
vauntoourier, 63 
Veek, 175, IK. 3 
vecUitt^ X04 
velluzn, 
veneer, 147 
venew, Z33 
veney, xas 
venom, 56 
venue, 134 
verdi^a, 139 
verhetrtn^ 3 
Vemey, 174- ••• • 
verae, 143 
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Vick, X 75 , *. • 
victoria, 3< 




videlicet, 
vie, 65 
vigie, 104 
vignette, 8x 
viking, l6| 
villa, ISO 
villain, ISO 
vinegar, 80 
vha-voetf 4 
vi*., 4 
voUt^ 117 
voltadam, 40 
vril, 16, a. 


wench, 8s 
wergild, 143 
wheatear, X17 • 
wheel, xSg 
whisky, 63, «. 3 , 68 
wlute feather, xo8 
Whittaker, I 7 S 
Whittier, 177 
wig, 69 
\^lmot, 171 

wipe, 66 
wire, 66 
wiseacre, lie 
wistaria, 31 
witch-elm, laS 
worsted, 48 
write, 74 
Wyatt, 171 


Wafu, 78 
wag, 67 
Wiut, 176 
waits, 76 
Wales, ISI •* 
Walker, 178 
Wallachia. 1 $! 
wallet, S9 
Wal&s^ 153 
Walloon, 151 
walnut, I St 
Ward, 179 
warison, 14 
Warner, 17^ 


Wat, 36 

wattle, S9 
weed, 3 
weeltend, I 3 
Women, 3 t 


weir, e. 
welKi^gtoo, 39 


X<kB8, St 


Yacht, 18 
Yankee, 116 

yard, 87 

yare, 95 
Ysopttt 4 * 

Zany, 45 

Ztnitur^ 31 
zero, 147 
zest, 113 

ZttUl^ 93 
sigsag, 70 

37 

Zins, 134 
Zoo. 66 
gouttds, 6$ 
Zvmbtl^ 95 
ZvtUch. 148 
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B» ERNEST WEEKLEY. M,A. 


SURNAMES 

Professor Wsskley, in his earlier books, Tht Romance of 
Words and The Romance of Names^ set a new fashion in 
dealiag*with the fascinating subject of the history of words. 
Packed lyith carious in|orinalion^ set forth in an interesting 
way, they are attractive alike to the ordinary reader and to 
the student. His new boc^, Surnames^ is written in a style 
which will appeal mare particularly to those readers who wish 
to go more deeply into this fascinating study. 

“ Mr Weekley’s itery able book on sumames ... is uaured of a 
welc(»ne. because we all like to know whut our names imply and how they 
came to be what they are. Mr Weekley inspires confidence by his scholarly 
method of handling a subject which has been left, for the most part, to the 
amateur or the crank."— Tkt Sfitciaitr. 

“In hiB^omaiu* of Namesy pti^lished more than two years ago, Mr 
Ernest Weekley choie an alluring title to awaken interest in his favourite 
subject, the origins and history of English surnames. Now that he is sure 
of his public, and has found how much people will put up with when they 
are caught by the interest of a new hobby, he is able to extract, from the 
great dictionary of surnames he is preparing, a still larger mass of learned 
information, with the ^ssurance that it will all be welcomed. . . . Mr 
Weekley has so artfully sprinkled his pages with odd and impossib^e'namee 
. . . that we dpply ca^ot help reading him, and before long we fall 
under the fascination of this new collector’s mania, and are in danger of 
becoming ourselves surname enthusiasts.”— Tkt Timts, 

“ Readesi of Prof. Weekley’s fascinating books entitled The Romanct of 
Wofis and Tkt Romtmct of Nomtt will hasten to possess themselves of the 
more elaborate work which he has now given to the world on the subject of 
Surnames ."—Journal of Mducatum, ^ 

“ Professor Wiekley is w^l know«ito our readers ts the most entertain* 
la g of living word-mmigers. ^e is a man who makes the ^wilderness of 
the djctionar]m>loigom like the rose. . . . The present book is a mine of 
^curiosities and interest—a delightful volume to dip into."—Z 7 ai^ Mmt, 
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By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 


TH.E 

ROMANCE OF NAMES 

Sicond Impression. 

“Professor Ernest WeeWey*has singularly hapftr knack 
of combining entertainment with erudition in the production 
of a popular book. He did so tn The Romance of Words^ 
anc^he has now written an equally delightful volume. Under 
his guidance a study of the origin and significance of surnames 
becomes fuH of fascination for the general reader.’'— Truth. 

“Professor Weekley is one of those rare teachers who 
know how to make learning interesting. We welcomed bis 
book on The Romance of Words, and we are equally glad to 
have its companion, The Romance of Names, whicl^js at once 
entertaining and scholarly. It does not make the mistake of 
giving us too much."— Athenaum. * 

“For a thoroughgoing essay in iconoclasm, for a really 
turbulent, topsy-turvy wrecker of snobbery and puttings down 
of the social mighty from their seats, commend us to this 
well-written, witty, and erudite work of iifr Weekley. . . . 

1 he exceedingly witty and readable styl^ which Mr Weekley 
adopts confronts one with the temptation of enj^ing his book 
too keenly to criticise it from a scientific point of view. It is 
really a well-conceived and concisely written work, wfiich 
must rank henceforth as an authority on its subject I^is 
learned and full of information."— Outlook. 

“Mr Weekley has succeeded in writing a book that is 
scholarly, vastly entertaining, thaj * steers *ia cl^ course 
between a too learned and a too sup^dal treatment of the 
subject* It is a book delightful to dip into, gnd^om which^ 
the ordinary roan mig^ extract much enjoyment and much 
cq^pus inforiimrion.**-~i?f>»nf^A<iay Post . ' ‘ 
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THE PLACJE-NAMES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

BY TliB 

REV, JAMES p. JOHNSTON. M.A., B.D. 


Though variouj monographs have appeared oi^ the 
Place-Names of particular portions of England and 
Wales, this is the hrst attempt, so far as tHh author is 
aware, to deal ^ith the subject as a whole. 


** The last word must be of congratulation tg the author, whose leisure 
hours have been spent to such good purpose; he will not miss the reward 
due to his industry and ijudgm^t* There are over $000 place-names 
explained, and the carping philpiogist can challenge only a few dozen 
derivations. iiemeum, 

• “He shows the sourulneBs of judgment essential in a study so full of 
obscurity and pitfalls, and bis book is the best general guide yet published.*’ 
—Tht Timeu 


“ Shows a marked advance on earlier works of a similar dbarr ter. . . . 
.With him, however, ftis work has been a labour of love, and as thw frni|,,.of 
twenty years'rmeardy he has gi^n us what is undoubtedly the most 
complete and reliable dictionary of English plsce-names that has yet been 
published. ’'— Catmousswr, 

This really valuable volume, a competent conspectutf of a vast subject, 
is one more instance of the truth that the gleanings of the time of a r^ly 
bdsy mtun are of more vahie than the f^ll work of a learned dilettante who 
dawdles f<H years over a subject without leaving the world the richer. . . . 
We heartily recommend this admiiAly printed and really learned book,"— 
CotUtn^r^y 


" The work ai a whole is ef undoubted value. It fumU]|es a conspectus 
of the sttfajeil an4 an epitome of data which all investigators are bound to 
take into account, and for which the anthoc ought to, and will, receive 
vrelMeeerved thaake.'*—OiSfw Rtvkm, 
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Shakspere and His Predecessors in the 

English Drama 

By F. S. Boas, sometime Prt}fes8or of English Literature,** 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

“It it impossible to part with this work without a word & cordial 
congratulation to the author on the vigour of his style, the originality 
of some of his views and theories, %iid the painstaking appredatioa he has 
brought to bear on his subject."— Post, 


The English Novel from its Origin to 
. Sir Walter Scott 

By Walucr Raleigh, Professor of English Literature in 
Glasgow University. 

Sympsis of Contents, 

Thb Romance and thb^ovbl—The Elizabethan Age : Euphues : 
Sydney and Nash—The RomLnces of the 17TH Century— 
The Beginnings op the Modern Novel—Richmwjson and 
Fielding—The Novels of the <8th Century—The Revival 
of Romance—The Novel of Domestic Satirb; Miss Burney; 
Miss Austen ; Miss Edgeworth—Sir Walter Scott. 

"An admirable handbook—clear, concise, definite, and yet not dry. . . . 
The book is full of good things, and as readable as any novel "•-ysania/ 


r 

The Jacobean Eoet^ 

By Edmund Gosse. 

Synipstf of Contmts, 

Preface ; The Last Elizabethans ; Ben Jonson—Chapman ; Joii;* 
Donne ; Beaumont and Fl|etcher}; Campion—Drayton—Sir 
John Beaumont ; Heywood—Middleton—Rowlry ; Giles and 
Prineas Fletcher—Browne P Tourneur—Wbbstbr-Day— 
Dabornb: WiTttBR— Quarle^Loxd Brooke f Philip Mas- 
^GBR; Index. ^ 

"None caif read this brief but comprehensive treatise oo a brilliant 
q>isode in English letters without increasing their own biowledge of^the 
period and their appreciation of its exponent's critical acumen and 
r«Mrch."-Zhii^ Tokgro^ 
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Introduction to Poetry 

Poetic Expression, Poety: Truth, the Progress of Poetry. By 
Laurie Magnus, M.A. Second Edition. 

This book is intended to convey the elements of taste and 
judgment in poetry by the natural or direct method of literature 
teaching. In other words, its object is to stimulate a reasonable 
pleasBre in poetry. 

"This volume is full of schokuti^ detail, and yet devoid of pedantry ; 
it is a little masterpiece of fluency and literary charm. Froni| beginning to 
end it is excellent, and the deligntful style, thei|breadth and iocisiveness of 
view, the sidelights which it opesis upon life and thought, and the frequently 
deep philosophy whhh is attractively veiled in the author's {>cr8uasive 
rhetoric, make it at times fascinating. No better small book could «be put 
into the hands of the kind of student for whom it was primarily written ; 
and it is to be unreservedly commended ."—Tkt School wwildt 

'* The book, which he modestly styles fntroduciion to Poetry^ is at once 
clear, critical, and comprehensive. While it |^oei thoroughly to the root 
of the mutter, it scrupulously avoids the professional jargon which too often 
mars the object of such books, and as a mentor for the youthful student of 
literature it cannot easily be surpassed ."—Tht f)aiiy New, 

_i_ 

WORKS BY HENRY CECIL WYLD 

Baieus ^Professor of Englitk Language and Philology in the 
University of Liverpool 


The Historical Study of the 
‘.Mother Tongue 

An Intr«ducti(^ to Philological Method. 


Tlie object of this book is to give, not a history of our language, 
btt some indications of the point of view from whkh the history of 
a language should be studied, and of the principal points of method 
fn such a study, and to prepare the way for the beginner to the 
study of at least some of the great writers. 

'* We have no hesitation in sa^ng that Professor Wyld’s book marks an 
epoch inehc sttidy of English in country."-— 


The Growth of English 

An Elementary Account of theVresent Form of our 
Language and its Development. 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBE^ARLI^ STREET. W. 



By HENRY CECIL WYLD. 

Baines Professor of English ^hangup and 
Philology in the Univemty of LiverpeoU 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH* 

This work is intended for those who wish to make a serious 
scientific study of the subject upon the lines of modem philo¬ 
logical method. It should be ol& us^to students of Englislt'iA the 
Universities, and to teachers elsewhere who desire to know the 
results of recenttresearch. 

THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE 
MOTHER TONGUE 

An Introduction to Philological Method. 

The object of this book is to give, not a history of our language, 
but some indications of Uie point of view from which the history 
of a lan|[^uage should be studied, and of the principal points of 
method in such a study, and to prepare the way for th^eginner 
to the study of at least some of the grpat writers. 

THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 

An Elementary Account of Uie Present Form of our Language 
and its Development 

# 

This book is intended for students in SecomHary Schools and 
Titinin^ Colleges. The jmund covered is approximately that 
required by the Board of Education in their Kegulaftons for the 
Training of Teachers. 

THE TEACHING OF READING* IN 
TRAINING COLLEGES 

r 

This book is intended as a pracUcal guide for those who have 
to teach Primary Teachers in Traming how to read their own 
language. It contaiifil a collection extracts in prc«e anti verse, 
suitable for reading aloud, transcribed ,^into a simple phonetic 
notatitm. 

THE PLACE OF THE MOTHER TONGUE 
III* NATIONAL EDUCATION 

, * •y .—-- «• 
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Popular Editions of 

m 

Mr. Murray’s*Standard Works 


THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, *Thc 

Ciroumnavigator. By Arthur Kitson. With Fartrait. 

JOHN MUrfRAY: A Publisher and his Friends. 

Memoir and Correspondence of the second John Murray, with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of th% House, 1768—1S43. By 
Sam URL Smii.rs, LL.D. Edited by Thomas Mackay, With 
Portraits. In One Volume. • 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUTENANT- 

GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH. 1787 - 1819 . Edited by 
* G. C. Moobi Smith. With Map and Portrait. 

BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. By r. borworth 

Smith. Witl^ Illustrations. 

A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Countiy Life and Purs^ 
in GlouocAerahire By J. ARtiiUR Gibbs. With Illustrations. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “FOX” IN THE 

• ARCTIC SEAS IN SEARCH OF FRANlClilN AND HIS 
COMPANIONS. By the late Admiral Sir F. Lbopold 
M^Clintock, R.N. With Portraits and other lilustrations and 

Maps. * 

THE STORY of the BATTLE ofis WATERLOO, 

By the Rev. G. R. OIriq. With Map and lllustrationa. 

LIFE OF ROBERT, FIRST LORD CLIVE, b, 

the Rev. G. R. Glrig. Illustrated. 

THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY 

OP THB HiGHLANDS. By CHAitLai €t. JokiT. With 
lUastratirms. 



The Popular Editions of 


ROUND THE HORN BEPO^ THE MAST. 

An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to 
Liverpool in a Foannasted ** Windjammer/* with experiences of the 
life of an Ordinary Seaman. By Basil Lubbock. With Illu5tr|Uions. 

LETTERS FROM HIGH CaTITUDES. Befti-som. 

Account of a Voyage in 1856, in the Schooner Yacht Feam, to 
Iceland, Jan Meyen, and Spitzbergefe. By the late Marquess op 
D uFFRRiN. With Portrmt and Illustrations. 

FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES in SURREY 

AND SUBSBX. By Louis J. Jennings. Illustrated. 

THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Five Years* Adventure in the Far Interior of South Africa. With 
Notices of the Nattve Tribes and Savages. By R. Gordon 
CUMM iNO. With 16 Woodcuts. | 

DOG BREAKING. The mosf Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method. With Odds and Ends for those who love fne Dog and Gun. 
By General W. N. Hutchinson. With numerous Illustrations. • 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, a Canoe 

Cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and the Waters oC Damascus. By John 
MACGREGOR, M.A., Captain of the Royal Can^Qub. With Maps 

• wand Illustrations. 

A HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 

1779 * 1783 . With a Description and Account of that Garrison from 
the Earliest Times. By John DhiNKWATER, Captain in the Seveifty- 
second Regiment of Royal Manchester Volunteers. With Plans. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and 

Admimatrator. By Captain LiaNBL J. Trotter. With Portrait 
and 3 Maps. 

A*SMALIs.ER DICTIONARY OF THE .BIBLE. 

By Sir Wiluam Smith. With Maps and Illustrations. •* 

A EOPULAR HiStORY OF THE CHURCH 

Cn^BNGLAND, From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

• By Tt^ Right NhvwWiVuiAM Boyd Carpenter, €lon. D.CL., Oxon. 
With 16 llliEetratiuTA. 



Mr. Murray’s Standard Works. 

a 

Works of •George Bdl*row. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; or, The Tourneys, Adventures and 
* Imprisonments of an Englbhman in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scnptuiesin the Peninsula. With the Notes and Glossary of UucK 
Qurkk. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

LAViENGRO^ Th^ Schblar. the Gypsy, the Priest. A Near 
Edition, containing the Unaltered Text of the original issue; some 
Suppressed Episodes now printed for the hrst time; MS. Variorum, 
Vocabulary, and Notes Professor W. I. Knapp. With Photo* 

f ravure Portra^ 8 Halftone Illustrations, and 8 Pra and Ink 
ketches by Percy Wadham. • 

ROMANY RYE. a Seqnel to Lavengro. A New Editioa 
Collated and Revised in the same manner as *' Lavengro,*' by Pro* 
lessor W. I. KHRapp. With Photogravure and 7 Pen and Ink Sketches 
by F. G. KirroN. 

WILD WALES: Its People, Language and Scenery. New 
Edition. With Photogravure and 12 Illustrattoni by A.S. Hartricx. 

THE •GYPSIES OF SPAIN. Their Manners, Customs, 

Religion a^ I^anguage. *With Photogravure Frontispiece and 7 
Illustrations oy A. Wallis Mills. 

ROMANO LAVO LIL : The Word Book of the Romany or 
English Gypsy language, with.Specimens of Gypsy Poetry^ and an 
account of certain Gyi>$yries, or places inhabiteu by them, and of 
various thingsereliting to Gypsy Lite in England. 


Works bf the l&te Dean Stanley. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Eu^y, on Eccle.iut.cd 

• Subjects. , 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 

CHURCH from Abraham to |ha Christian Era. With Portraits, 
Maps and Plans. 3 Vols. 

LECTURES ON TiIe HISTORY OF THE 

BAYERN CHURCH. *With an Introduction on the Study of 
Ecclesiastical History. eWith Map. ^ 

HISToRiGALMEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 

With Plans and Illustrations. 

LIFE OP THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. HeiddRute. 

of Rugby. W|th PrelGsce by the late Sir FiitfR. With 

Portrdt and Ilfustradons. ' * 




Mr. Murray’s Standard Works. 

f 

Works of the late^Mrs. Bishop 

(liabelU L. Bird). 

HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Six Month, aman® lha 

.Palm Grove, and Coral Re^s and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
I&londs. With Illurtralions. tt 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN-JAFAN. Including v«ts to 

the Aborigines of Yexo, and tne Shrine, of Nikhd and uL Map 
•nd Illustrations. 


Darwin*8 Life and Works. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. With illustrations. 

CHARLES DARWIN. His Life told in in Autobiographical 
Chapter. Edited by his Son« Francis Darwin. With a Photo* 
gravure Portrait. , 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. By mean, of Natural 

Selection. ^ ^ • 

Tkt 0ftfy tmtlmittdand SdiHan (Thu Sixth) ^ which iht Ccfyrifkt dttt 

mt expire ^ ttvtrmi ytart te come. . 

THE DESCENT OF MAN. And Selection in Relation to 
Sex. With lliostrations. 

A NATURALISTS VOYAGE, journal of Researches 

into the Natural Hislotv and Geology of the COunlries Visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. “Beagle” Round the. World, under the 

* T^ommand of Capt. Fitxroy, R.N. With many Illustrations. 

THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE' MOULD 

THROUGH THB ACTION OF WORMS: With Olseivuioiu 
OB their Habiti With lllostratJons. * 

THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WfilCH 

ORCHIDS ARB FBRTIUSBD BY INSBCTS. With lUus- 
trations. 

THE EXPRESSION OF THB EMOTIONS IN 

MAN AND ANniMALS. EdM W Fumcu IAiwi.-;. With 

* Fhatognphie ind other lUintntlaos. 

THE VAlhATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 

UNDER OOMBSTICATION. With HlustraaoiiA Large Cr. 
8?a a Vols. y. net. # • 

M0VS;MBNTS and habits op CLIMBING 

< PLANTS. WidoWwidcat. <• 










